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MANPOWER UTILIZATION AND PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1956 


Hovusr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER 
UTILizATION OF THE COMMITTEE 
oN Posy Orrice AND CIviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., in room 215, old House Office 
Building, the Honorable James C. Davis (chairman of the subeom 
mittee) presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order, please. 

First, I wish to welcome those who are here to attend these hear- 
ings to be held by the Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization and 
Departmental Personnel Management. The committee and its staff 
have been earnestly endeavoring to reduce the ever-increasing cost of 
Government by more efficient utilization of Federal civilian personnel 
and by elimination of useless and unnecessary positions. 

The results to date show that we are not getting the top-level help 
from the executive branch that we should. We are trying to work 
with and through the departments and agencies to produce efficiency. 
We believe the work of government can be efficiently carried on with 
a reduction of at least 10 percent of the 2,380,000 positions now filled. 
The tax burden can only be lowered when there lias been a corre 
sponding cut in the cost of Government. We have encouraged the 
transfer of personnel from nonessential work to useful positions and 
the use of attrition to achieve the objectives sought. These steps would 
avoid the firings made necessary by appropriation cuts. Unless we 
get cooperation and reduce costs, appropriation cuts and firing will 
have to be made if any reductions are realized. 

There have been personne! savings reported to us, that is true, 
but so far they have been used up as fast as they are made. Since 
(‘ongress adjourned no one seems to be holding the check reins. From 
our viewpoint manpower that is saved one place and used in another 
is not really saved. It is merely transferred. There is only a saving 
when the total number is reduced. If a housewife saves $15 by not 
buying a hat but spends the $15 on a pair of shoes which are not 
needed, there has been no saving. 

Some departments and agencies were able to reduce their ompios 
ment last year even in the face of expanding workloads, but the 
savings were lost in expansion elsewhere. The incentive which causes 
the few to save is destroyed when others are spending it all. That is 
where top-level support is necessary, to see that all economize, not 
just the conscientious. 
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We are told all the time “Congress approved new programs,” as if 

that excused everything. Certainly there must be changes to meet 

changing conditions. That does not mean, however, that the new 

have to be pyramided on the old. There will always be a demand 

for new personnel to carry out new or expanded functions, but this 

does not have to call for an overall increase in Federal employment. 

What it does call for is an, active and effective manpower program. 
There must be a renewed search for the nonessential and non- 

productive. 

Our subcommittee is also charged with the departmental personnel 

management. responsibility. We have looked into several aspects of 
personnel management. Our report on leave practices pointed out the 
need for more stringent action to prevent abuses of sick and admin- 
istrative leave. I am pleased that staff visits to two Army and Air 
Force installations found the civilian personnel officers doing a com- 
mendable job. We expect to see what steps other departments and 
agencies have taken to eliminate abuses of sick and administrative 
leave. 

We have been analyzing the trend toward an increasingly higher 
percentage of positions in grades GS-13 and above. The rate of 
increase last year was 12.5 percent. This amounted to 4,000 new 
executive-level positions in the past year. The trend has been evident 
for several years and shows no sign of slackening. 

I note that in one department ‘about 61 GS-13 through GS-15 jobs 
were created for every supergrade established last year. Using the 
average base salary, this means $640,000 a year vithent counting 
secretaries. When they are added in the cost reaches over $860,000. 

When you include the salary of the supergrade and his secretary, 

the total of salaries alone is around $900,000 a year per supergrade 
position created. 

Another department reported an amazing reorganization. They 
had a supply directorate headed by a GS- 13. Under him were 8 
divisions headed by 6 GS-11’s, a GS-9, and a GS-7. Then came the 
reorganization for the purpose of, and I quote, “to increase efficiency, 
effectiveness, and capacity for additional workload.” 

There were no new functions, no personnel were added, and the 
same man as before headed the reorganization, but the difference was 
tremendous. In place of 1 GS-13 they now have a GS-14 with 3 
GS-13 assistants. Instead of 8 divisions there are 11 plus an admin- 
istrative office. There are 7 GS-11’s instead of 6, plus 2 GS—12’s, 
along with 2 GS-9’s and a GS-7. 

In summary, instead of 7 grades in GS-11 and above, there are 
now 11. Supervisory salaries were about $59,000 a year, now they 
are around $106,000. All of this took place in the name of efficiency. 
We are concerned over the rapid expansion in executive-level posi- 
tions. One of the reasons for the increase in higher grades has been 
the problem of holding competent personnel. The normal turnover 
rate has been aggravated by the demand for scientists and engineers, 
a demand that many feel to be all out of reason. There have been 
steps taken to help ret: ain and improve the utilization of our Govern- 
ment scientists and engineers. I understand that the National Insti- 
tutes of Health and the Department of Commerce have been working 
along this line. We will be interested in hearing some of the specifics 
of what they have done. 
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Testimony before the committee and other evidence points to the 
Government-financed private research and development contracts as 
one of the prime factors in the competitive salary cycle. This would 
not be too bad except that tax money is being used to raise salaries 
both in the Government and in industry to meet the competition which 
each generates. This is a sort of robbing Peter to pay Paul type of 
competition. The individuals benefit, which in one sense is fine, but 
the taxpayer loses. 

We have taken two steps to try to improve this situation. Last 
July 9 I requested Mr. Philip Young, Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, to organize a special effort to assure that there is no 
waste of engineering and scientific personnel in the Government. 
Shortly thereafter he established a White House Committee on Engi- 
neers and Scientists for Government Programs. This committee, I 
am informed, is attacking the problem on a broad front. 

I also wrote Mr. Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of eee on 
July 9, requesting his cooperation along a different line. I asked that 
he endeavor to obtain the cooperation “of the private industries with 
defense cost-plus research and development contracts in making an 
analysis of their use of trained engineers and scientists. A reply from 
his office of August 14 called my attention to the efforts of the Defense 
Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical Compensation 
and the National Committee for Development of Scientists and 
Engineers. 

The Secretary of Defense cannot delegate his management responsi- 
bilities to outside committees. What is needed is action to stop the use 
of tax money for excess advertising and other recruiting practices 
leading to pirating by holders of defense contracts. We want to find 
out what steps, if any, have been taken to clefine reasonable cost in such 
areas as recruiting, advertising, and salaries. 

Once corrective steps have “been taken by the Department of De- 
fense, then curbs can be placed on contracts when and where they are 
entered into and supervised. 

There have been complaints from many sources about the upsetting 
effect of numerous advertisements for engineers and scientists. Much 
of the shortage scare has been laid to their door. I had a spot check 
made, and here is what we found in one magazine. 

Out of 110 ads, 40 were seeking engineers and scientists. Ninety 
percent of the employment ads re ferred direc ‘tly to defense research 
work. One large corporation, well known for its defense work, had 
5 separate ads in that 1 magazine. If all of the ads in all trade and 
professional journals were counted, the number would undoubtedly be 
tremendous. 

In summary, I want to reemphasize the need for an aggressive man- 
power and personnel program. In order to attract and hold com- 
yetent personnel there have been increases in salaries and in fringe 
Fioiehith Each employee added to the payroll today represents a much 
greater investment than he did 10 years ago. All of this adds to the 
need for a careful review to assure that each addition to the payroll 
is actually necessary. 

During our hearings we plan to see what is being done to obtain 
better manpow er management within the Federal service and to reduce 
undue competition in skilled shortage areas. 
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We are glad to have this afternoon, as we open the public hearings, 
representatives from the Health, Education, and Welfare Department. 
I understand that those present today are Mr. Rufus E. Miles, Direc- 
tor of Administration; Dr. W. Palmer Dearing, Deputy Surgeon Gen- 
eral; and Mr. William L. Mitchell, Deputy Commissioner for Social 
Security. Are those gentlemen present ¢ 

Will you come to the table, please, gentlemen. Will you make the 
statement for the Department, Mr. Miles. We are glad to have 
you with us. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF RUFUS E. MILES, DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRATION, 
ACCOMPANIED BY DR. W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON 
GENERAL; DR. JAMES R. SHAW, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INDIAN 
HEALTH; WILLIAM L. MITCHELL, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER FOR 
SOCIAL SECURITY; AND RICHARD L. SEGGEL, DIRECTOR, OFFICE 
OF MANAGEMENT POLICY, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Mires. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. Folsom, Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, has 
asked me to represent him at this hearing in response to the chair- 
man’s letter of November 19, 1956. We are advised that the com- 
mittee is interested in the actions taken and results achieved in obtain- 
ing better utilization of manpower and in the impact of competitive 
demands for scientists and engineers 

At the outset, I believe that it would be useful to the committee 
to stress, here, as we did in our 6 months’ report to the committee, 
that approximately two-thirds of our manpower requirements, ac- 
counting for about 32,000 of our total of 48,000 employees, are de- 
termined in relationship to measurable workloads. The great bulk 
of these are in the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of the 
Social Security Administration and in the operations of the Public 
Health Service hospitals and St. Elizabeths Hospital. As you know, 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance has a highly de- 
veloped system of quantitative and qualitative production standards 
and unit-cost measurements, which provide the basis for planning 
its budget and for maintaining efficient and economical management 
of its operations. Manpower requirements for a number of our hos- 
pits als have recently been reviewed and found to be extremely tight 
in relation to workloads. 

The remainder of our personnel, or about one-third of the total, 
are engaged in a large variety of professional and technical activities 
where opportunities for applying work measurement or staffing ratio 
techniques or otherwise relating staffing to workload in quantitative 
terms are extremely limited. This general category includes such 
activities as research, various laboratory and technical development 
activities, consultative services to States, preventive health services, 
and so forth. 

It is emphasized, however, that, with respect to all of our activities, 
requirements for funds and st: fling are reviewed aud controlled in 
rather specific terms through the budget and appropriation process. 
This is made especially necessary by the fact that our activities are 
financed through a very large number of separate appropriations— 
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more than 80. This also means, of course, that we do not have a great 
deal of flexibility in administering our appropriated funds. 

As you know, most of our programs are expanding 1 in accordance 
with specific mandates given by recent actions of Congress. You may 
be sure, however, that we are determined to achieve the most effective 
and. best quality of service at the least possible cost and are con- 
tinuously working toward that end through the widest possible appli- 

‘ation of appropriate management techniques at all levels of adminis- 
tration. Most of the improvements made through our management 
activities will result in improved service without a reduction in per- 
sonnel or will reduce to some extent the necessity for asking for addi- 
tional personnel in future budgets. 

I believe it might be helpful to the committee at this point to men- 
tion just a few examples of our activities aimed at improved man- 
power utilization, some of which we have previously reported to your 
committee. Asa result of vigorous management efforts down through 
the first-line supervisors, notable improvements in productivity per 
employee have been achieved in a number of activities of this Depart- 
ment where workloads can be evaluated in quantitative terms. For 
example, the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance is handling 
a workload which has increased more than 115 percent since 1950 
with a staff which has increased less than 60 percent since that time. 
The Office of Education has in the last several years been able to meet 
increases ranging from 37 to 53 percent in its various technical opera- 
tions workloads rel: ating to payments for construction and mainte- 
nance and operation of schools in feder ally affected areas and, at the 
same time, decrease the personnel working on these operations by more 
than 10 percent. To cite another example, the Division of Research 
Grants and Fellowships of the National Institutes of Health, Public 
Health Service, has processed a 120-percent increase in the number of 
research grant and fellowship applications with only a 19-percent 
increase in its personnel since fiscal year 1951. 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance instituted a num- 
ber of improvements in ‘the past year, for which savings can be fore- 
cast. For example, it is estimated that the large-scale application of 
electronic data-processing equipment to the earnings records opera- 
tions in its Division of Accounting Operations will in the future save 
about $1,280,000 a year, representing approximately 375 man-years. 
Another example in the Bureau is that of the e xpanded use of corre- 
spondence to check on incorrectly reported earnings before using field 
personnel to make investigations, which will save an estimated $248,000 
in this fiscal year and $275,000 a year thereafter. 

The Public Health Service has recently instituted a con prehensive 
and continuing program of management review and appraisal, which 
will, of course, include analysis of staffing requirements and of m an- 
power utilization activities. The Food and Drug Administration is 
studying enforcement workload trends and priorities in order to 
determine the best use of its limited enforcement staff. 

Considerable effort is being devoted to our incentive-awards pro- 
gram. The number of suggestions for management improvement ap- 
proved in the past year under this program was 60 percent above the 
level achieved in the preceding year. 

In a number of instances, our management studies have resulted in 
better utilization of professional staff. For example, following a re 
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appraisal by the Food and Drug Administration of the minimum 
skills necessary, duties connected with the use of scientific equipment 
for analyzing coal-tar colors were reassigned from professional to sub- 
professional personnel. In several places in the National Institutes 
of Health of the Public Health Service, activities were reorganized 
to relieve professional and skilled supporting personnel of ‘Toutine 
clerical duties. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has expanded 
the use of form letters and clarified delegations of authority to handle 
routine correspondence in such a way as to conserve the time of re- 
habilitation specialists. 

Of particular interest to the committee are the efforts of the Public 
Ilealth Service to make the most effective utilization of scientists. 
A procedure has been developed and installed for the periodic and 
systematic review of the work of every professional stalf member at 
principal research centers, including the National Institutes of Health. 
The work and the ace -omplishments ¢ of each person engaged in research 
activities are reviewed and evaluated by a group of senior scientists. 
This review is based upon a detailed picture of the organization in 
which the scientist works, and the supporting technical staff and 
facilities he can call upon to assist him. Each individual is discussed 
in terms of the progress of his work, his utilization and effectiveness, 
pi ins for his future training, development and advancement, and the 
degree to which the use of supporting staff affects the progress of his 
work. Classification and other administrative procedures have been 
modified in such a way as to make it possible for each research scien- 
tist to perform at a level consistent with his full scientific c: ipacity. 
The use of these new procedures, based on interprogr am comparisons, 
are doing much to provide for the optimum utilization of the skills 
of Public Health Service scientists. 

In this connection, I would like to say a few words on the steps the 
Public Health Service is taking to attract and retain scientists for its 
research programs, which, the chairman’s letter indicates, would be of 
interest to the committee. The Service stresses the importance of the 
research environment in attracting and holding research scientists. 
To this end, policies have been broadened to permit, within the limits 
of the research needs of the organization, the greatest possible freedom 
for each scientist to explore leads and approaches of interest to him 
and to achieve maximum professional satisfaction. Recognition of 
scientists’ accomplishments is effected through the periodic and sys- 
tematic reviews which I have mentioned. In an effort to identify 
those elements which affect productivity and retention, a systematic 
assessment of the motivations and attitudes of scientists was made in 
1952 and, as a result, certain administrative adjustments were made. 
Another survey of this type is currently underway. It is our ex- 
perience that this kind of attention to research environment contributes 
substantially toward attracting and holding scientists and toward 
facilitating and encouraging the highest productivity on the part of 
each scientist. 

In addition, it has peen the policy of the Service to encourage in- 
dividual scientists, through their own scientific and professional con- 
tacts, to undertake to attract into the Service other individuals of 
known scientific achievement. Moreover, relationships have been 
maintained with scientific societies, advi isory councils, research organi- 
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zations, and similar groups as an additional means of identifying and 
securing the services of scientific talent. These have proved effective 
methods of attracting new scientific skills to the Service. As you 
know, the Congress has authorized the payment of salaries above the 
Classification Act schedules for a limited number of research and 
development positions to assist in retaining outstanding scientists and 
attracting new ones into the organization. 

The chairman’s letter also indicated that your committee would like 
to be informed of the steps taken to integrate medical services to 
Indians with other medical services provided by the Service. The 
Indian health program is operated through a ‘division within the 
Bureau of Medical Services of the Public Health Service and draws 
on the same central management and administrative resources in that 
Bureau as are available for its other medical services, The Division’s 
field offices, hospitals, and clinics are, of course, located near centers of 
indian population or on Indian reservations, since health services 
must be readily available where the Indians live. Such other Public 
Health Service facilities as are geographically accessible to the Indian 
population are also utilized for Indian health services where this is 
advantageous. The Division coordinates its activities with the States 
through the appropriate regional medical director and regularly re- 
quests assistance, advice, and service from specialist and technical 
personnel located in other parts of the Public Health Service. State 
and local community facilities and resources are utilized wherever 
possible and feasible; for example, contracts are now in effect with 
about 32 State or local health departments and the Alaska Department 
of Health for the provision of public health services, with 160 com 
munity hospitals for medical care, and also with numerous private 
clinies, physicians, and dentists. 

I would like to conclude with a brief statement of our approach 
to management in the Department. Effective utilization of manpower 
is, of course, an integral part of good administration from top to 
bottom. Because of the diversity and far-flung character of our pro- 
grams, it is essential for effective administration to decentralize much 
of the author ity for managing our programs, We place primary re- 
sponsibility for good management on the operating officials, and the 
head of each of our operating agencies is held accountable to the Secre- 
tary for the effective and economical administration of the programs 
of his agency. We stress the need of the operating agencies to have 
adequate management staffs to meet their basic and continuing needs. 

Accordingly, the Office of the Secretary does not perform detailed 
management and administrative control functions for the programs 
of the Dep: irtment. Rather, it is organized with limited management 
staff primarily to appraise the effectiveness of management activities 
in the operating agencies and to provide guidance and assistance to 
them in strengthening and improving these activities. The Secretary 
is kept continuously advised of management progress, and I can assure 
you that he takes a keen and active interest in seeing that our pro- 
erams are administered in the most effective and economical manner 
possible. I believe that our reports to you reflect that we are making 
significant progress. 

I have with me several officials of the Department, including the 
Deputy Surgeon General, Dr. Dearing, and the Deputy Commissioner 
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of Social Security, Mr. Mitchell. The 2 operating agencies they rep- 
resent contain approximately 89 percent of the total employment of 
the Department. We will be glad to try to answer any questions you 
may have. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you for that statement, Mr. Miles. I would 
like to ask you some questions. 

I notice that from August of 1955 to August 31 of 1956 there was 
an increase in the Department of 2,021, which I believe amounts to 
414% percent. 

Can you tell us the reason for that increase’ I notice in the state- 
ment you state that you believe your reports reflect that vou are 
making significant progress toward having effective and efficient per- 
sonnel utilization. 

I would like to have that information. 

Mr. Mires. Mr. Chairman, the Department has had a large number 
of additional programs added in recent vears. Among them is the 
expansion in the social-security program and the expansion of the 
Indian health program. 

These two programs account for the largest part of the increase 
of which you speak, 

There are about 3,600 employees transferred from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to operate the Indian health program, and since that date 
we have added a substantial number. From June 30, 1955, to Oc- 
tober 31, 1956, there was an increase from 3.574 to 4.569 in total in the 
Indian health program. 

Mr. Davis. That is 795 additional; is it / 

Mr. Mites. I believe that is right, sir. 

The increase in the Social Security Administration, and I have the 
figures from December of 1955 to October of 1956, an increase of 
2.035. from 18,358 to 20.393. The bulk of that increase, Mr. Chair- 
man, came about by virtue of the Social Security Act amendments of 
1956, which, as you know, added to the social-security program the 
whole new category of disability surance, and also made a number 
of other changes in the Social Security Act, including lowering the 
age for women who are eligible for benefits. 

The total workload on the Social Security Administration has gone 
up very markedly. 

Mr. Davis. How many of those live in Washington and how many 
out in the field ? 

Mr. Mircneun. I have figures from which I can compute it but 
I cannot answer it readily. The great bulk of them, Mr. Chairman, 
will be in the field. 

I notice in our regional and district offices there is an increase of 
about 1,000. The total increase Mr. Miles gave was 2,035, 

The area offices would be increased about 350. I would say at 
least 60 percent of the new employees will be in the field, outside of 
Baltimore and Washington. 

Mr. Davis. Would you let us have an accurate statement for the 
record of those figures ? 

Mr. Mrrcne. Yes, sir. 
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Comparison of employment Social Security Administration 


December October Increase 

1955 1Q95t cr de- 

crease { 
Total Social Security Administration 18, 346 20, 339 +1, 993 
Located in Washington 559 551 —4s 
Locat-d in Baltimore 6, 122 6, 564 +424 
Located in field 11, 665 13, 224 +1, 559 


' 


Increase in employees located in Baltimore and in the field is due to increased 
workload in the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance resulting from 1956 
amendments, while slight decrease in employees located in Washington is due to 
normal turnover, 

Mr. Davis. You referred to the increase on account of the Indian 
health program. I was under the impression that the transfer of that 
function from the Department of the Interior into your Department 
was going to result in a saving. Is that correct or incorrect, insofar 
as the use of personnel is concerned 

What was the purpose for transferring / 

Mr. Mites. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the purpose of the transfer 
was different in the minds of different people who thought about the 
transfer. I believe there were some who did think that the transfer 
might result in a lesser employment, but | believe the majority of the 
people who were concerned with the transfer were extremely anxious 
to see that the health of the Indians should be improved and provided 

vith better service from the United States Government than hereto 
fore had been the case. 

In consequence, they were anxious to have the health function placed 
in the Public Health Service, where the professional staff existed, to 
see that the levels of health service to Indians was substantially raised. 

I believe that is in the process of coming about. We have made 
significant progress, and 1 would be happy to have the Deputy Sur- 
geon General, Dr. Dearing, make further comment on your question, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. In your statement you gave us figures showing that you 
coordinate activities with the State through the appropriate regional 
and medical directors, and that State and local community facilities 
and resources are utilized wherever possible and feasible, and that con- 
tracts are in effect with 32 State or local health departments, with 160 
community hospitals for medical care, and numerous clinics, physi- 
cians, and dentists. 

With all of that coordination and help, why is it not possible to cut 
this down some instead of increasing it ‘ 

Mr. Mines. The fact is that the health of the Indians was in a de- 
plorable state, and there needs to be a very substantial improvement 
all across the board. 

1 would like to have Dr. Dearing address himself to that question. 

Mr. Davis. How many Indians are there under this program ? 

Mr. Mires. Something over 300,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have the accurate figures ? 

Dr. Deartne. 335,000 Indians and 35,000 Alaskan natives. 

Mr. Gross. You mean by that Eskimos? 

Dr. Drartnc. That is right. 
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Mr. Gross. You don’t mean the civilian population of Alaska? 

Dr. Deartna. No. 

Mr. Davis. This figure of 4,369, which you gave as the number of 
employees, what do they deal with? 

Dr. Deartnc. Mr. Chairman, they consist of professional and sup- 
porting personnel to render medical services, health services in the 
hospital on the reservations, and to some extent in the homes, and 
to carry on a program which we are developing and building up of 
health education. 

In other words, they are people who render direct health services, 
physicians, sanitary engineers, nurses, educators. 

Mr. Davis. How does that add up? How many persons does that 
mean to one employee? 

Dr. Deartne. To one employee, sir? 

Mr. Davis. How many Indians? 

Dr. Deartne. I guess on a ratio basis, if there are nearly 490,000 
Indians and something over 4,000 personnel, I suppose it would be 
between 85 and 90 Indians per health service employee. 

Mr. Davis. How does that compare with the health program 
generally ? 

Dr. Deartne. Substantially greater, I would say. 

Mr. Mires. I would like to comment on that, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to point out that in connection with the problem of the 
Indians, the Public Health Service has to concern itself with all of 
the sanitary problems, all of the health problems, and so forth, with 
respect to the Indians; so that if you are going to make a true com- 
parison of the Indians with the general population, you would not 
ao have to include the people who concern themselves with the 

salth and hospital care of the general population, but you also would 
ive to include the people who were concerned with the construction 
of sewers and water supply, people concerned with preventive health 
services in all of the State and local health departments, people con- 
cerned with all aspects of the total sanitation and health problems 
as well as the direct medical care services. 

Mr. Davis. Don’t Indians generally benefit from that program? 

Mr. Mires. I will ask Dr. Dearing to comment on that. 

Mr. Jonansen. In order further to carry out the comparison, and 
to show the true ratio with respect to the Indian patients, it would 
be necessary to add such personnel as may be involved in the care 
of the Indians in the 32 State or local health departments, the 160 
community hospitals, and the numerous private clinics, physicians, 
and dentists. 

Mr. Mires. That would be true; yes, sir. 

Dr. Drarinc. In addition to the facts Dr. Miles pointed out, there 
are two considerations. One is that the health of the Indians and 
the services to them have been at such a low ebb for so long that it 
takes now, and it will take for some time to come, substantially 
greater ratios of personnel to bring them up and to take care of the 
cumulative neglect. 

Secondly, they are scattered in many jurisdictions. There are 
something like over 400 tribes, I believe, or separate entities, and they 
live in small groups, sparsely populated areas where it is less efficient, 
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takes more personnel to render a given amount of health service than 
it does, say, in a center of population. 

Mr. Henperson. I wonder if we can find out just for the com- 
mittee’s purposes what are some of the health conditions of the 
Indians? 

This thing has been mentioned to us several times. The situation 
is called deplorable. What are some of the problems you have? 

Dr. Deartne. I would like to ask Dr. Shaw to speak to this. 

Mr. Lestnski. Does the Department of the Interior have anything 
to do with the Indians? 

Mr. Mires. The Department of the Interior has within it the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs which formally administers the health pro- 
gram for Indians—administered it until a year ago last July 1, at 
which time the health program was removed from the jurisdiction of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and moved to our Department, leaving 
in the Department of the Interior concern for the education program 
and the general administration of Indian reservations from an ad- 
ministrative standpoint. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. How many people are involved in the Department of 
the Interior with the Indian program ? 

Mr. Mixes. I don’t have the figure at hand here. We could enter it 
in the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

In addition to services provided to Indians and Alaska natives by employees 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Department of 
the Interior, various kinds of services are provided through local governmental 
organizations and other local agencies. However, where these services are 
available, they are integrated with programs and services for the rest of the 
population, and it is not possible to identify the number of persons employed by 
these organizations specifically to provide services to Indians. 

The table below shows the number of employees of the Public Health Service 
in DHEW responsible for the health-service program, and the number in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of Interior, who are responsible for the 
administration and provision of services in such areas as education, welfare, re- 
sources and land management, road construction and maintenance, law and 
order, tribal affairs, relocation, ete. It should be pointed out that the Indian 
and Alaska native population is almost completely dependent upon the programs 
of DHEW and Department of the Interior for a wide variety of services normally 
received by the rest of the population through established State and other gov- 
ernmental and local community agencies and other resources. Moreover, the 
Indian and Alaska native population is widely scattered over more than 250 iso- 
lated locations on reservations in the United States and numerous villages in 
Alaska. These two factors—geographic isolation of large numbers of popula 
tion groups and the necessity to provide essential services generally not other- 
wise available—result in the need for substantial numbers of people to serve 
the Indian population. 


Public Bureau of 
Health Incian 
Service Affairs ! 
Population, United States and Alaska 2 370, 000 2 403, 000 
Employment 4, 369 4 10, 950 
Ratio of number of Indians to number of employees 84 37 


' Information on population and employment obtained from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Budget Office. 
Population estimate used by BIA represants the number on tribal rolls. Population used by PHS is the 
estimated number of Indians and Alaska natives coming within the scope of the health program 

2? Approximate. 

3 Oct. 31, 1956 

* June 30, 1956. 
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Mr. Lesrnskt. There has been talk about 1 person per 28 Indians. 
Now it is down to 26 Indians per person. 

You have your Department, the Department of the Interior, the 
local communities, hospitals, and so forth, all giving their share toward 
these tribes, which is all right. 

What we are trying to determine is how many Indians one member 
serves. I am inclined to think it is about 15 Endions per man. 

If that is the ratio it is completely out of line. I don’t think it is 
quite that low but it is somewhere in there, and I would like to know 
what it is. 

You have the Department of the Interior, Department of Health 
and Welfare, local communities, States taking care of them, and so 
forth. 

We are then getting to the point where the ratio is very low. 

Mr. Mines. We could obtain figures if you like. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. I wish you would. It would be for vour benefit 
actually. I would say there is a lot of duplication here. 

You are the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. You 
take care of their health problems only? 

Mr. Mies. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Department of the Interior takes care of education ? 

Mr. Mixes. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnskt. On top of that they are probably taking care of their 
grazing grounds, reservations, buildings, and schools. 

Mr. Mines. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnskt. You have duplication of effort and that is what I 
am driving at. 

I am inclined to think so many agencies and people are involved 
that it is down to 15 or 20 to 1 man. 

Mr. Mixes. I don’t believe it would run that low, sir. 

Mr. Lesitnskt. Maybe not, but the last figure we had was 26 Indians 
per man. 

Mr. Mixes. We will be glad to review that, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. There were no State agencies figured in at that time, 
either. 

Dr. Suaw. Public Law 568 transferred the responsibility for health 
to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Public 
Health Service primarily because of the pressures of the various pro- 
fessional organizations in the country, oa batae about an improvement 
in the health situations among the Indians. 

The Department, Public Health Service, Bureau of the Budget, 
and originally the Department of the Interior, and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs resisted this move. 

Congress, in transferring the responsibility, directed the Surgeon 
General to do something ‘about the health situation in the Indian 
population. There are just short of 400,000 Indians resident on res- 
ervations and other tax-exempt lands and the Territory of Alask: 

The average age at time of death of the Indian was 39 years com- 
pared with 60 years in the general population; 26 per cent of all of 
the babies born in the Indian population died within the first year 
compared with 7 percent in the general population. 

The facilities, particularly the hospitals, clinics, staff houses, were 
in an exceedingly bad state of repair and workloads were exceedingly 
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heavy, so that the Public Health Service proceeded to organize in such 
a way as to make the maximum impact on major health conditions, 
which are primarily the infectious diseases, tuberculosis, enteritis, 
pneumonia, dysentery, and others. 

These conditions, infections, have been largely under control in the 
general population for years, and because of their existence in the 
Indian population they served as a threat, and it was for that reason 
that the State and Territorial health officers were so interested in the 
transfer and doing ae about the health status of the Indian. 

Perhaps I could ¢ larify some of this if I made comparisons person- 
nelwise between the Indian population and the general population. 

In fiscal year 1955, based on the average annual employment of 
3,500 people, about 25 percent in Alaska, there was 1 health employee 
for every 105 Indians in the United States, compared to 1 for every 
115 in the general population. 

There was 1 physician to 1,850 Indians compared to 1 to 830 in 
the general population. 

Dentists were 1 to 6,300, compared to 1 to 2,000 in the general 
population. 

Nurses were 1 to 500 compared to 1 in 400 in the general population. 

Mr. Davis. When was that, Doctor ? 

Dr. Suaw. That was 1955. 

Mr. Gross. Those figures assume, do they not, that these 335,000 
Indians are all living on the reservations and must depend upon the 
Health Service or the public medical officers for their care? There 
are many Indians who do not live on reservations and have dentists 
and doctors available to them in the areas, cities, and towns in which 
they live. 

Many of them in lowa work in factories and do not live on reserva- 
tions. You count them as Indian reservation populations, do you not ? 

Dr. Suaw. No, sir. 335,000 Indians come within the scope of the 
program, and 35,000 Alaskan natives. 

The Indians you talk about do not come within the scope of this 
program and are not included in the ratios. 

Mr. Gross. What is the total population of Indians in the country? 

Dr. SuHaw. I don’t know, sir. They integrate when they go to larger 
cities; they integrate in the general community; and by and large 
they carry the mselves the same as the I oles, Italians, and other folks 
have done. 

Mr. Gross. You are using only those who live in the reservations ? 

Dr. Suaw. Reservations or in the fringe areas that are checker- 
boarded with tax-exempt and taxable land. 

Mr. Lesinskt. Those figures do not include the State and com- 
munity hospitals and doctors involved in this program 

Dr. Suaw. That is right. 

Mr. Lestskt. I other words, you could double what you have there 
if you include the State, county and city governments involved in 
the program ¢ 

Dr. SHaw. I cannot give you a ready comparison in that regard, 
but I can give you the cost figure which I have with me. 

In 1953 the average per capita expenditure for health services of 
all types for the civilian population in the United States was $83 per 
year. 
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In 1954 it was $86 per year. Since then there have been significant 
increases of about 5 percent per year. 

In 1956, the first year of operation in the Public Health Service, 
the per capita expenditure for Indian health services in the United 
States, including contracts and part- -time employees, local physicians, 
local hospits uls, and so forth, it was $76.80. 

In 1957 it is estimated to be $83.20. These figures include pay in- 
creases of $3.15 in 1956, $3.60 in 1957. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Does that include the State, county, and city gov- 
ernments ¢ 

Dr. Saw. For the civilian population, yes, it includes them all. 

Mr. Lestnski. How do you account for the State, county, and city 
figures? How do you get them ? 

Dr. Suaw. Total figure is in the civilian population costs. Our 
figures are the figures for expenditure in the Indian health budget. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. The figures you have are direct expenditures? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, including all contracts. 

Mr. Lestnsxit. You mean you have contracts out with State gov- 
ernments ¢ 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. These figures you are quoting are for direct medical 
expenses, or do they inc ‘lude the time and personnel involved ? 

Dr. Suaw. The figures are for all health services, including direct 
operations, contract hospitals, local physicians, public health services, 
and so on. 

Mr. Lesinskr. And all personnel involved / 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You don’t mean if you have a contract with a hospital 
that has on its staff 50 people, you don’t include those 50 in your 
figures, do you ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. No, sir. We include the costs for the care of patients 
that we admit to that hospital, the same as you or I would pay a 
hospital bill if we were admitted as patients. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. I am not disputing you. In my mind it does not 
seem quite right, although oan looking at it from another viewpoint 
a person living in the outdoors specifically, health and food conditions 
are different from that of those persons living inside. Then you have 
communicable diseases which have been dormant among the whites. 

These figures to me somehow don’t seem to gibe because I would 

say that the medical expenditures of the Indians, if properly treated, 
which maybe they are not, would be much higher per person, than 

amongst other people. 

Dr. SuHaw. They are. The amount of available services to them 
has not been equal to the average of the country in spite of the fact 
that they have infectious disease conditions that are about 30 years 
behind the average of the rest of us. In other words, there is about 5 
or 6 times as much disease in this population group on the average as 
there is in the general population. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Which has been brought in by the white population 
moving in, such as TB and so on ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 

About 40 percent of our total budget is being expended to bring 
under control one disease, tuberculosis. 
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We have about 1 out of every 30 Eskimos at present in bed under 
treatment for tuberculosis. That is reflected in these figures. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Indians didn’t know what the TB was until the 
white man got here / 

Dr. Suaw. That is possibly correct. 

Mr. Davis. Were you interrupted in your statement, Dr. Shaw ¢ 

Dr. Saw. | believe that covers it. I would be happy to answer 
other questions you may have. 

Mr. Jouansen. In connection with this acute health problem, is that 
acute condition the result of inadequate care in the past, or environ- 
mental factors, or is it something native to the Indian himself for 
physical reasons? What is the explanation of this acute health 
condition ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. You have invited me to make a speech which I would 
like very much to make. I will try to condense it into a very brief 
statement. 

There were 800,000 Indians originally in the United States. They 
helped the early settlers to get by the first winter, and the “vy soon started 
to fight back as the white man crowded in and took over the land. 

It then became a military problem to control them. Until 1849 the 
Army had a Bureau of Indian Affairs specifically to control the 
Indian. 

In the formation of the United States from the Thirteen Original 
Colonies, the Thirteen Colonies gave up their title to the western 
lands from which other States could be made. 

In so doing they retained the responsibility for the Indians within 
the original ‘13 States, so that in the northeastern section here the 
Indian problem by and large long since has been solved. He has been 
educated and has been integrated. 

The Army moved large numbers of them from the eastern seaboard 
to the Western Territories, the Indian Territory, such as Oklahoma, 
Dakota, and other places. 

They negotiated numerous treaties. There have been over 5,000 
laws passed by the Congress regarding Indians and their control 
and control of their properties. 

The States being formed out of the Western Territories were not 
permitted, nor did they seek the responsibilities for the Indians 
within those Territories, and reservations were set up and Indians were 
kept under control within the Indian reservations, so that the States 
did not have and they have not now accepted responsibility for the 
Indians. 

Then, as homesteading progressed, the amount of land available 
to the Indians became less and less, and finally even the residual reser- 
vations in the majority of cases were opened up to hofnesteading. so 
that the resulting picture was one of the Indians being in the most 
remote portions of the continent, in the poorest productive land that 
we have, and with the population which could not be supported by 
the production on that land, so we have a fourfold problem which has 
existed for well over 100 years. 

There was a different culture, a different language, a poor economy, 
and very high disease rates which became worse as time went on. 

By 1860 the original 800,000 population had been reduced to about 
260,000, which remained static until 1890, when they realized that 
the problem was here to stay and something had to be done about it. 
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It was at that time that the first constructive steps were taken to 
dlo something about the Indian situation. 

This has proceeded until the present. The last and most significant 
step, from my point of view, at least, was to put the health respon- 
sibility in the Department concerned with the welfare and health of 
individuals. We were directed to do something about the health 
situation, which we have proceeded to try and do. 

Mr. Lestnskr. In answer to Mr. Johansen’s question I would say 
all three were definitely involved—first, lack of interest because, as 
you stated, they were friendly, and then the whites tried to overcome 
the Indians, and a feeling on the part of the whites in many cases 
to wipe them out entirely. 

Then there was the bringing on of social diseases and other diseases 
brought to the Indians by the whites, which is part of the problem 
today. 

Dr. Suaw. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. And the other is the usurpation of their lands and 
territories which left them without proper grazing lands for their 
personal consumption which brought about this problem we have and 
which problem we have to face. 

Therefore the answer to the question would have to be “Yes” on all 
three counts; is that right? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 

Mr. Jomansen. Is not the final answer that we do some desegregat- 
ing among the Indians and get them assimilated within the general 
population ? 

Dr. Suaw. That is the program at present. Both the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs program and our program is striving for that. 

The bulk of the program for which we are responsible is in those 
sections of the States where there are the fewest resources to care 
for them, so we really have 3 or 4 stages to go through. One is to 
develop programs that will make an impact in the major disease 
processes, particularly the infections. 

Next, we have to educate them. Some can’t speak English and still 
use the medicine man. 

Then by improving their health and removing their diseases as a 
threat to the remainder of the population and educating them, they 
are then in a position to be employed and integrated into the general 
population. 

The cost burden on the States—and remember that these are the 
States with the fewest resources and smallest total populations— 
is the significant burden if they had to carry it. 

They never have expected to carry it because the responsibility 
for the Indiatis within the Territory from which that State was made 
was retained by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Atexanper. Doctor, how many Federal employees do you have 
in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare that work ex- 
clusively on this problem of the Indians, health problem of the 
Indians? 

Dr. SHaw. The average employment last year was about 4,000. 

Mr. ALexanper. A figure of 4,369 was given. Is that what it is 
now ? 

Dr. Suaw. 4,175 was the average employment for last year. 
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Mr. ALExanpeR. How does that number today compare with what 
it was when it was turned over to you from the Interior Department ? 

Dr. Suaw. There were 3,570. 

Mr. Avexanper. It has increased about—— 

Dr. Suaw. Around 800. 

Mr. ALExanper. Has not also the number in the Interior Depart- 
ment stayed about the same even after the health problem was taken 
away from them, or do you know that? 

Dr. Suaw. | do not know specifically, but I believe you will find 
their employment decreased by about the number they transferred 
to us minus some increases they may have had in other programs. 

Mr. Lesinskt. Will the gentleman yield 4 

Dr. Shaw, I do not know about recent years, but prior to 15 years 
ago was not the Bureau of Indian Aifairs, because of political appoit- 
ments and so on, a sort of job that was not thoroughly gotten around 
to, and is that not why the situation has reached this state, because 
of the overall lack of early digging into the problem of the Indians ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. Iam not qualified to speak to that point except from the 
health point of view. By and large the health program for nearly 
100 years, at least, was concerned primarily with the treatment of the 
end product of ignorance and neglect, which was the sick Indian who 
came to the hospital. He was admitted and discharged to the original 
situation from which he got his infection. So our main emphasis 
has been on some mineral standards in operation and trying to work 
with the Indian, and teach him how to take care of himself. 

Mr. Lesinskt. That is your present program. From what informa- 
tion I have of the past, this thing was not, you might say, a program 
to assist the Indians but more a program for program's sake. It was 
used as a political means to put the people to work and the Indians 
were not de rly taken care of. As I previously stated, we recognize 
that additional help is needed to take care of the health situs ition. But 
how soon can we expect a cutting down of emplovees/ Would you 
say 5 or 10 years from now ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. Sir, you are asking the meee the Hlouse Appro 
priations Committee asked last year and asked us to make a survey 
and forward it to them. That survey has been a ted and will be 
forwarded to them. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. In other words, when I build a home. I have so Hany 
employees and expect to pay so much money. If they run into trouble 
[ expect it to cost a few additional dollars, but I want that house com 
pleted. Do you have any idea how many years it will take to put the 
program across! Will it take 20 years / 

Dr. Snaw. There are a number of variables there. It depends, first, 
on the attitude of the community in which the Indian lives, and his 
acceptance by the community. It depends on the elevation of the level 
of understanding of the Indian and his willingness to seek such serv 
ices. Basically, it involves an improvement of his basic economy, 
either by improvements on his reservation or his relocation in another 
locality where he can make a living. Then it depends on the scope of 
other programs as they apply to the Indian. We feel that with a broad 
program, perhaps 10 years—that is, adequately financed and sup- 
ported over a period of time—would get us to the point where, with 
elevation of the level of understanding and improvement of health 
and relocation, these problems would get under control. 
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Mr. Lesinskt. You have three problems: Education, health, and 
improvement of their economy ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 

Mr. Lesrnskr. You are only tackling one? 

Dr. Siaw. Yes. 

Mr. Lesinski. And the others are being tackled by whom ¢ 

Dr. Suaw. The Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Lesinski. In other words, if it is a three-prong program, | 
would say it would take more than 10 years to achieve the program: 
but I should think that after 20 years it could be done if properly 
attacked ? 

Dr. Suaw. If properly attacked. 

Dr. Drartne. I might say, in doing this survey which the House 
Appropriations Committee ‘instructed us to do, we have, in general, 
looked ahead from 5 to 10 years in health. It is impossible, really, to 
look much beyond that at this time; but if energetic steps are taken 
over the next 10 years, and if they are supported by adequate steps 
in the other two areas of education and economics, we can make a tre- 
mendous amount of progress, but we really have to look 10 years from 
now to see how much longer. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. But with the proper program laid out you should 
be able to tell in a year or two how much longer it will take? 

Dr. Dearrne. It is certainly true that in a couple more years we 
will know more than we know now. We are just getting our teeth 
into it. 

Mr. Lestnsxkr. Has the Department of the Interior assisted you at 
all in this? 

Dr. Drartne. We work very closely with them and have done this 
survey with them, and they have reviewed and have recognized the 
impact on their programs and the reciprocal impact of their programs 
on ours. But there has been nothing done in the field of education 
as vet. 

Mr. Gross. May I ask a question at this point ? 

How long has the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
been in existence ? 

Dr. DrartnG. It was created in the spring of 1953. 

Mr. Gross. There wasa forerunner of that ? 

Dr. Drartng. Yes: the Federal Security Agency was establishea 
in 1939. 

Mr. Gross. Was the Public Health Service under the Federal Seeu- 
rity Agency? 

Mr. Mines. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. What kind of liaison was there between that Agency at 
that time and the Department of the Interior with respect to the 
care of the Indians? I am trying to find out how this deplorable 
situation in regard to the health of the Indians came about. 

Mr. Mires. I would like to say—and I would like to have Dr. Shaw 
supplement what I say—that the Public Health Agency assigned 
medical officers to the Bureau of Indian Affairs to conduct their 
medical program, but the Bureau of Indian Affairs had the basic 
responsibility for budgeting and determining the program levels of 
health, mm spite of the fact that medical officers were assigned by the 
Public Health Service to the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
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Dr. Shaw was assigned by the Public Health Service to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs; he served there, and when the health program was 
transferred a year and a quarter ago to the Public Health Service in 
our Department, Dr. Shaw came back and is now in charge of the 
program within our Department. 

Dr. Shaw, would you like to supplement that ? 

Dr. Suaw. It was in 1924 that the Secretary of the Interior, who 
was a doctor, asked for a medical officer from the Public Health Serv- 
ice to be assigned to the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Since 1924, 
to July 1955, there was a series of senior Public Health Service officers 
detailed for that purpose, of which I was the last. In the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs the health personnel were there as advisers, and we 
did not have direct responsibility for program decisions or results. 
In the Public Health Service, for the first time health personnel have 
direct responsibility for results. 

Mr. Gross. This situation developed under the Department of the 
Interior in past years? 

Dr. Saw. Since 1849 the program has been in the Department of 
the Interior. 

Mr. Davis. This is an increase over last year of about 20 percent, 
is it not, in this health department ? 

Mr. Mires. About 25 percent. 

Mr. Davis. About 25 percent. And according to what you said 
you still do not have poor to bring the sts andard up to what you 
would like to have it. Do you contemplate a still further increase? 

Dr. SHaw. God and Congress willing; yes, sir. And I might add 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Davis. That seems to be the general trend everywhere. 

I want to ask you, Mr. Miles, some questions about the general pro- 
gram in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, before you do that, I wonder if I may 
ask one more question. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I would like to check these figures with you agai. 
When this Indian health program was turned over to you, 3,570 em- 
ployees came to you from the Department of the Interior? 

Dr. Suaw. 3,574. 

Mr. Gross, And it is now up to 4,179 / 

Mr. Mixes. 4,369. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you. 

Mr. Mires. That is the number on October 31, 1956. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lestnskr. One more point, Mr. Chairman. 

You said you would like to increase your appropriations. May |] 
clarify that. We in Congress have found that when your appropria- 
tions are increased we have to increase your personnel. Suppose you 
have more money to operate with; do you automatically have to in 
crease the number of people to operate with ? 

Mr. Mires. In general, the number of employees does normally tend 
to increase when you ask for additional appropriations, or, to put it 
the other way around, usually the functions for which we ask addi- 
tional appropriations require additional people to carry them out: 
but that does not mean necessarily that the increase would be propor- 
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tionate in terms of personnel. There may be a higher increase in 
contract hospitalization, for example. But, in general, the workload 
in connection with the Indian program is one which does require 
some increase in personnel. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. The thing is, before you ask for an increase in appro- 
priation, do you check back with the Bureau of Indian Affairs as to 
whether they are duplicating some of your measures? The point is 
that we have found invariably in other departments there is dupli- 
cation of services. That is what we are driving at. Is the work being 
duplicated ¢ 

Mr. Mires. We coordinate our activities carefully with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Lesrnski. But how much effort do you put into that / 

Dr. Suaw. A great deal, sir. Take the reservation where the clinic 
is one of many buildings, we coordinate the maintenance services with- 
out duplicating that. We purchase services from them. 

Mr. Lestnskr. You are interested in the health of the Indians? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. And the Interior Department is interested in educa- 
tion ¢ 

Dr. Sriaw. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. The relationship is that you have two Departments 
going into a community checking on the needs of the people. Why 
could not one agency check on both health and education ? Say you 
have 4 people doing that, and it could be cut down to 2 by doing both 
jobs at the same time. Would it not be more appropriate for the edu- 

cation of the Indians to be under your jurisdiction also? 

Mr. Mixes. This is a complicated organizational question. If you 
were to transfer the rest of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare there would be problems 
of administration of the reservations, which get into the management 
of public lands, and so on. 

Mr. Lesinskt. That is the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. Mines. Y - were thinking solely of the education / 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Education and health. 

Mr. Mixes. If the education program were administered by us, pre- 
sumably we would have it administered through the Office of Educa- 
tion of the Department. So that you would still have the Indian pro- 
gram within 2 bureaus, but it is true that they would be in 1 Depart- 
ment rather than within 2 Departments. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Take an investigator of schools. He wants to know 
why a child is not in school, he goes into the home and finds out 
whether the father is sick or out of work or something. There isa rela- 
tion between health and education. But if the investigator is trained 
pretty well in both fields, and reported to the setup for both, they could 
work together. 

Mr. Mines. I am frank to say no study has been made of what the 
effect of that would be. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. That is a suggestion. 

Dr. Deartne. I might say the Public Health nursing staff would do 
just that. The health and education people do work very closely 
together in the field, but, as you say, the job of the schoolteacher and 
the job of the Public Health worker cannot be completely combined. 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Miles, your Department established a program of 
manpower-utilization audits in November of last year‘ 

Mr. Mixes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. How many manpower utilization audits have you made 
since that program was initiated, and how many employees are cov- 
ered by those audits? 

Mr. Seccet. We covered about 24 units with our manpower-utiliza- 
tion studies, so-called. They covered about one-half of the headquar 
ters personnel in the Office of Education other than those in the highly 
technical activities; about one-third of the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation; and close to one-fourth of the Social Security Adminis 
tration, exclusive of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
During this period the program did not cover any regional staff. 

This particular program has covered very little of ‘the Public Health 
Service, because the problem is so great in terms of coverage we have, 
however, definite plans for instituting a program of management ap- 
praisal which will be a general review of the management activities 
and will include the identification of areas where more intensive fol 
lowup studies should be made. Some of these may be manpower 
audits. 

Mr. Davis. What has been the result of these audits in manpower 
saving and in dollar savings ? 

Mr. Seacen. As we indicated in our reports, in most cases they have 
not resulted in any net reduction in personnel because: in many in- 
stances our programs are expanding. We feel, however, they have 
reduced the number of people we would otherwise need to add. 

We also have a very difficult problem in estimating savings because 
of the fact they cover technical activities where there is no way of 
relating personnel to workloads in quantitative terms, but we have 
initiated a number of procedural improvements and have eliminated 
overlapping or duplication of files. And we have in some cases taken 
loads off professional people and put them on nonprofessional people. 

Mr. Davis. Where you found they were overlapping functions and 
eliminated them, what did that result in, giving some people less work 
to do, or did it result in eliminating positions / 

Mr. SrcGet. In some cases it has resulted in eliminating positions. 
In some cases we have been able to absorb workloads resulting from 
increased programs. We have a few examples of savings if you would 
like to have them. 

Mr. Davis. Just give us a general statement on them. 

Mr. Sracen. In the Office of Financial Management the study re 
sulted in a shifting in our method of handling certain activities. We 
formerly had processed them through our tabulating unit, and we 
found through the introduction of a bookkeeping machine and other 
changes we were able to eliminate some unnecessary recordkeeping 
and we estimate the saving will be $15,000 a year. However, this unit 
is having to take on an increased workload due to thee xpi insion of the 
soci: l-security program. That is one example, Mr. Chairman. We 
have others. 

Mr. Davis. When we were having our hearings some few monthis 
ago we had the Treasury Department here and we took up with them 
the question of eliminating some forms that we thought were unneces- 
sary, reports on social security. It seems 4 reports were being made 
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per year and perhaps 1 per year might answer the same purpose. 
They made us some very definite statements about following through 
on that and having a plan to eliminate those unnecessary reports. 
What has been done about that? Has that been taken up by your 
Department / 

Mr. Mires. Yes, it has, and our Department is continually working 
with the Treasury Department on that matter. I would like to have 
Mr. Mitchell, Deputy Commissioner for Social Security, talk to that 
because it relates to the coordination of unemployment compensation 
reporting with the old-age and survivors insurance reporting. 

Mr. Mircueci. We ran into the problem that the position of indus- 
try and labor in respect to this proposal differed because of its rela- 
tionship to unemployment insurance. U nemployment insurance is 
based on high quarterly earnings in a year. It is contended by labor 
that to have unemployment insurance go to annual reporting against 
quarterly reporting as at present would have the likely effect of reduc- 
ing the base on which the unemployment insurance benefits are com- 
puted. So the position taken by labor is that there must be written 
into legislation some protection of the level of benefits for the po- 
tentially unemployed worker. 

Represent: itives of industry who have studied this problem tend to 
minimize the importance of this problem, and they have expressed 
their opposition to the labor point of view. 

We have been working, among others, with the Advisory Council 
of the Department of Labor to “try to work out arrangements that 
would be satisfactory to all, and a study group is expected to report 
back on this problem, I think, within the next month. Some progress 
has been made but no solution has been reached. Whether there will 
be one reached in time to effectuate legislation in this area in the next 
session of Congress is something I cannot say. 

Mr. Davis. You told us last year it would be ready for the new 
session of ( ‘ongress this year. 

Mr. Beven. The chairman did ask the staff to talk to some of your 
people about it, and they did, and T sensed some reluctance on this 
point. You said even if you got that form through, what you would 
have would be a peak load after the form came in, and then you would 
not have anything for the people to do after that. T got the impres- 
sion vou were glad to have the four forms come in becanse it seemed 
to take care of providing a workload throughout the year. Is there 
some validity to that ? 

Mr. Mrrcnens. Yes, there is some validity to that, in that we now 
have a load spread over four periods of the year instead of all at one 
time. A part of the program is screening tax records for the Treasury 
Department, an activity in which we have no official interest. but 
which would engage the same employees. Administratively we 
have worked out to a large extent the problem of maintaining a staff 
throughout the vear. 

Mr. Davis. How many millions of those reports come in, Mr. 
Mitchell? 

Mr. Mrrceuew.. The number of earnings items we will receive in 1957 
is estimated at 244.338,000. Tn 1958 we expect that to be increased to 
265,101.000. Those are individual earning items which are posted 
to their wage records. 
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Mr. Davis. Is that the total annual figure or the quarterly figure? 

Mr. Mircuety. The total for the year. 

Mr. ALExANper. That is reported, though, each quarter; is it not? 

Mr. Mrrcneuy. There is a considerable variation by quarter. But 
[ gave the annual figure. 

“Mr. Auexanver. That is, each year you would have four times the 
figure you gave us ¢ 

Mr. Mrrcnetn. No; this would be the total wage items reported in 
a year for the four quarters. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Is it not true industry has a turnover of labor also 
and would they not have a problem in that respect ? 

Mr. Mircue.. This joint reporting arrangement would provide 
for the submission of a W-2 form for people leaving during the 
course of the year. That would be in addition to those reported 
annually. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. In other words, having an overall annual report and 
the W-2 forms would take care of those that are taken off the pay- 
roll during the course of the year ¢ 

Mr. Mircnenn. Yes, if I follow you. The W-2’s coming in during 
the course of ~ year would be in addition to the annual reports. 

Mr. Davis. I did not get through my line of questions. I want to 
ask you this. If that system could be adopted, how many of those 
reports could you save? I think you stated the main difficulty was 
because you did not have agreement between labor and management 
or between industry and labor, that one contended one thing and one 
another ? 

Mr. Mrrcueyi. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. If you could get that ironed out, how many of those 
reports could you save and how many positions could you save, and 
also how much paper and filing space could you save? That would 
be a tremendous item, would it not? 


In 1958, under the combined reporting plan we would process 146 million items. 
This compares with 265 million under the present plan of operation. 

Normally, this 45 percent decrease in workloads would reduce the 2,770 man- 
years budgeted for processing earnings items by an almost equal percentage. 
However, the combined reporting plan will result in several changes in methods 
of processing earnings items so that such a reduction would not be possible of 
achievement. For example, the records will be punched from individual forms 
for each employee, rather than from employer reports on which there are many 
items listed. Also, more columns would have to be included on the punch cards. 
Considering these and other procedural developments which must await enact- 
ment of specific legislation, the manpower requirements for processing earnings 
items would not decrease in proportion to the decrease in the number of items. 
Furthermore, additional manpower would be required to handle a new area of 
work, namely the reconciliation of employer and employee reports for the Internal 
Revenue Service. Estimates as to savings and additional costs must await the 
perfection of our procedural processes in relation to specific legislation. Like- 
wise the development of savings in regard to space, files, etc., would be dependent 
upon such procedures. 


Mr. Mircnuety. No; I do not think it would. We regard that the 
greatest benefits of the joint annual reporting would be in two respects. 
It would provide a basis for the Internal Revenue Department to ac- 
complish their tax duties more efficiently and economically; and it 
would reduce the burden on employers of reporting by almost 75 per- 
cent if they had to make 1 report instead of 4. But to us in our opera- 


tions in the Social Security Administration, there would be relatively 
little savings. 
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Mr. Davis. How much time and how many man-hours are required 
to process these 244 million reports ? 

Mr. Mrreneti. I do not think I have the information here that 
would enable me to answer that question. 

Mr. Davis. Would you get it and put it in the record at this point / 

Mr. Mirenery. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. If this could be worked out, would it be possible and 
would it be practical to have just 1 report instead of 4? Are there any 
other objections to it other than the controversy between labor and 
industry / 

Mr. Henperson. Is it between industry and labor or the Depart- 
ment of Labor and industry ? 

Mr. Mrrcuern. It is employees speaking through their organized 
representatives. The focal point of discussion has been in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Mr. Davis. Is there any other objection to it if that could be ironed 
out ? 

Mr. Mrrenewi. Well, there are some technical questions rather than 
objections. You see, the plan would necessitate that the basis upon 
which benefits are calculated would have to be changed or modified. 

Mr. Davis. Would that be fairly easy to accomplish ? 

Mr. Mrrcnet. Relatively, yes. 

Mr. Davis. That is not an insuperable difficulty ? 

Mr. Mirenenn. No. 

Mr. Davis. Is anything being done to iron that out? 

Mr. Mircneint. We are after that all the time. The Secretary 
himself attended the last meeting of the Advisory Council, and the 
discussions continued through most of a day, as I understand it. 

Mr. Davis. When was that? 

Mr. Mrrcenenz. I think that was about last September. And failing 
to resolve the difficulty they set up this study committee on which 
representatives of the Department of Labor and our Department are 
working. They are supposed to submit their report within a matter 
of weeks. I checked, since I thought that question would be asked. 

Mr. Davis. It is not a dead letter then ? 

Mr. Mircue ty. It is very active, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Mr. Chairman. 

I think I can see why labor would be opposed to it. No. 1 is your 
old-age and social-security payments are figured on a quarterly basis. 

Mr. Mrrenect. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Supposing a man became eligible the first quarter 
of a year, he would have to wait 9 months or a year before he could 
get it. 

Mr. Mircue tt. No; that would be one of the administrative prob- 
lems we would have to overcome. Obtaining current reports would 
constitute an additional expense that would offset the savings. 

Mr. Davis. Not everybody who sends in a report has that to go 
through. 

Mr. Mircnetyi. Only those who apply for benefits. 

Mr. Davis. Well, we will pick that up later. 

Mr. Miles, how many audits do you have scheduled for the next 
6 months, and how many employees are engaged on that? 

Mr. Mixes. We have a number of studies, some of which I am not 
sure you would apply the term “manpower utilization audit” to. 
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Would you apply that term to a broad survey of the functions of 
the Bureau of Medical Services, for example / 

Mr. Seccet. We have a number of studies under way. They are 
fairly broad in character, covering organizational considerations and 
procedural considerations as well as manpower. The Public Health 
Service has a study underway in connection with the Bureau of Med- 
ical Services. This Bureau has about 12,000 employees. That will 
take some time. This study may indicate the need for probing in 
certain areas. 

OASI has studies going on for various problems in that Bureau. 
The Office of Education has plans for making a study of its branch 
of publications services and is planning a general program of man- 
agement analysis. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Have any studies been made or are there any to be made estimating 
the anticipated increase in personnel for the Office of Education if 
the program of Federal assistance to the States for school construc- 
tion goes through ? 

Mr. Mites. Yes, Mr. Congressman, we have such a preliminary study 
underway. 

Mr. JoHanseN. Are you in a position to say what sort of increase 
in personnel in the Office of Education there would be in that event ? 

Mr. Mires. Yes; I can make an approximate statement. The esti- 
mated addition to the budget in the first year in the Office of Educa- 
tion is approximately $1 million. Ido not happen to have the number 
of positions in my head, but I can make an approximate calculation. 
That is approximately 120 additional positions. 

Mr. JoHanseN. You say that would be the first year? 

Mr. Mites. That would be about that same level, perhaps a little 
higher, up to $1,200,000 in a subsequent year. 

Mr. Gross. Would be pretty well paid? 

Mr. Miures. That figure is intended to cover all travel, equipment, 
and so on, as well as personnel. 

Mr. Jonuansen. What proportion of the million would be personne 1% 

Mr. Mrrzs. I was figuring an average salary of around $5,500 to 
$6,000. In other words, about $700,000 in personal services and the 
balance in travel, equipment, supplies, and other costs. 

Mr. Jowansen. I wonder if you can refresh my memory. I had 
the impression there was some request in the fise: al 1957 budget for 
increases in the Office of Education. Were they substanti: ally these 
and was it in anticipation of the possible enactment of the Federal 
assistance ? 

Mr. Mires. There was a substantial increase requested for the Office 
of Education and I can tell you in a moment about how large it was. 

Mr. JonHansen. If it will save the time of the committee, I would 
be glad to have you supply it later. 

Mr. Mires. All right, sir. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EpuCATION STAFFING 
The material below is provided in answer to questions concerning 1957 staff 


increases in the Office of Education. These questions were asked on page 62 
and following of the hearing transcript. 
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The budgeted positions below are related (1) to the 1956 appropriation of 
$3,240,000,7 (2) to 1957 budget estimates of $6,250,000, and (3) to the 1957 
appropriation of $5,270,000." 


Salaries and expenses, Office of Education 


1957 budget estimates | 1957 appropriations 


1056 Increase | Increase 
Budget activities budgeted Budg- (+)over or Budg- | (+) over or 
positions eted decrease eted decrease 
positions | (—) from | positions) (—) from 
1956 1956 
positions positions 
1. Administration of grants for school assistance 
in federally affected areas (Public Laws 815 
and 874, as amended) 141 140 ] 140 l 
2. Educationa! services 
(a) Educational services planning 3 +3 
(6) Development of vocational education 61 71 | +10 71 +10 
(c) Services to State and loca] school sys- 
tems 89 123 +34 128 +35) 
(d) Services to higher educational institu- 
tions _. 22 34 +12 35 | +13 
(e) International educational programs 12 lo +4 16 +4 
(f) Publications services 17 25 +8 26 | +9 
(g) Laws and legislation services 5 5 7 +2 
3. Research services 
(a) Research planning 5 7 +2 7 +2 
(b) Research and statistical services 27 76 +49 76 | +49 
(c) Library and reference services 12 +12 |-- 
(d) Research projects. __ 48 +48 |-- 
4. National Advisory Committee on education __| 2 +2 | 
5. Program development and management serv- | | 
ices 52 54 +2 55 +3 
Total | 431 613 +182 564 | +133 


Note.—None of these positions in either fiscal year, 1956 or 1957, is related to the anticipated increase in 
staff which would result from passage of a general aid for school construction bill. 


Mr. JoHANSEN. Just one other question. As I understand it, you 
said the Office of Education was included in an audit that had been 
made. 

What is the picture over, say, the last year? As it now stands has 
there been an increase in the personnel for the Office of Education for 
the period corresponding to these other comparisons we have had ¢ 

Mr. Mixes. Yes, sir; there has been an increase in the personnel of 
the Office of Education. The audit which we spoke of related to the 
administration of two laws, Public Law 874 and Public Law 815. 
Public Law 874 is the program for the payments for the maintenance 
and operation of schools in federally affected areas. 

Mr. JoHaNnsen. Impacted areas? 

Mr. Mites. Yes. And 815 relates to payments concerned with con- 
struction of schools in those areas. The audit concerned the admin- 
istration of those two laws. We found that they are administering 
those laws efficiently. As a matter of fact, in the last several years 
they have made a number of very marked improvements in the use 
of personnel in the administration of those laws. 

Mr. JoHanseN. Where were the increases principally ¢ 

Mr. Mires. The increases for the most part were up and down the 
line in the area of services to State and local school systems in the 
whole area related to construction of schools, the technical aid to State 
departments of education in the various types of specialized service 


1 Includes supplemental appropriations. 
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that they are interested in getting, and also there has been an increase 
coming about, for example, as a result of the enactment of the new 
law which provides for grants to States for assistance in carrying out 
the rural library program which was added to the program in the 
Office of Education in past sessions of Congress. 

There have been some increases in connection with assistance in 
connection with higher education, planning of higher education pro- 
grams. But there has not been any appreciable increase in the staff 
of the Office of Education in connection with this program which you 
speak of, the grants for the construction of elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Mr. Jouansen. There has not been an appreciable one or has there 
been any ? 

Mr. Mires. There has been none. 

Mr. Davis. I have one more question to ask you before we close 
down. 

Public Law 801 requires that the agency involved make a report 
to Congress as to how many new personne! will be required where a 
program is called for in new legislation involving $1 million or more. 

There have been some questions asked you here about Federal aid 
for education. That legislation, I presume, would be worked out in 
your department ; would it not! 

Mr. Mirss. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Or it has been worked out there. 

Mr. Mites. Recommended bills are developed here. 

Mr. Davis. Are you prepared in connection with that proposed 
legislation to inform us how many new employees would be required 
to put the program into effect ? 

Mr. Mires. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. How many? 

Mr. Mires. As I indicated, Mr. Chairman, I think a preliminary 
and approximate figure would be 120 additional positions in the Office 
of Education to administer the additional—you are speaking now 
specifically of the program of grants to States for the construction of 
schools ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; this legislation which was up in the last session. 

Mr. Mires. This is subject to later modification. Our present esti- 
mate is around a million dollars for the first year 

Mr. Davis. Are there any other departments of Government that 
would be involved and would hire additional employees because of 
this program ? 

Mr. Mires. It is possible that the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency may be involved in connection with the engineering inspection 
of the program at the State level. This has not been fins lly ‘determined 
and I am not certain whether or not there would be any funds involved 
there. But, other than that, there would not be. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Davis. Mr. Gross 

Mr. Gross. If Congress passed the Scrivener-Gwinn amendment 
calling for a Federal tax set aside, that would alleviate the problem 
you are speaking of ? 

Mr. Mires. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Very definitely. I would like to ask you one other ques- 
tion while we are on the subject. 
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I have figures showing the number of employees in executive posi- 
tions in the Health, Education, and Welfare Department increased 
by 217 in fiscal year 1956 as contrasted with 1952 up to 1956 average 
annual increase of 93. These figures indicate an accelerated trend 
to increase the number of executive level positions in your Department. 

I wonder if you would like to comment on this three times increase 
in the last fiseal year in executive positions. 

Mr. Mixes. I would only make this observation, sir, that in the last 
10 years the Congress has by a series of acts added more than 50 
different programs or expansions of programs to our Department. I 
think there has been a lag in the recognition of the increased responsi- 
bility and heaviness of the load through the added programs. I think 
in the last year or so we have done more to recognize the extremely 
heavy burdens which have been placed on personnel i in the Department 
through these reclassifications. 

Mr. Gross. How do you check on whether or not these are justified ? 

Mr. Mires. The operating agencies make classification determina- 
tions. We have in our own Office of the Secretary a personnel-review 
staff that reviews the classification determinations made by the operat- 
ing agencies. Also, the Civil Service Commission checks up on us. 
They are currently making a personnel audit to determine whether 
or not the classifications which have been made within our Department 
are proper ° 

Mr. Gross. How many GS-13’s and above do you have in your 
Department now 4 

Mr. Mies. I cannot give the figure, but I will be glad to enter it in 
the record. 

Mr. Gross. If we might have that supplied —— 

Mr. Davis. Will you supply that? 

Mr. Mies. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

One thousand three hundred and forty-eight GS-13 and above as of June 
10, 1956. 

Mr. Jouansen. Could we have the same information supplied with 
respect to the number of additional executive positions to that classi- 
fication that would be required in the Office of Education in conjunc- 
tion with the Federal assistance to States for school construction, if 
adopted ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Can you supply that information ? 

Mr. Mixes. I will do the best we can, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Assuming the Department is able to administer the school-construction pro- 
gram with as few as 120 persons, present estimates indicate that approximately 
30 would be of the level of GS-13 and above. 

Mr. Jonansen. The reason I ask that question particularly is we 
were assured ma average would be 5,500 to 6,000 of these 120 new em- 
ployees. That looks like a lot of poor underpaid educators coming in. 

Mr. Mites. Mr. Chairman, I want toemphasize that this wasa rough 
calculation made on rule-of-thumb basis and I would not want to be 
held to the figure. 

Mr. Jomansen. I would not want to be unfair to you about it, but 
I have concern about next year and the year after. These things 
seem to mushroom. 
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Mr. Lesinsk1. Mr. Miles, I would like to ask about this problem of 
these approximately 120 people you want to bring in, the million- 
dollar additional expense. You presently operate under Public Law 
815 and Public Law 874, maintenance and operation and construction. 

Mr. Mires. Yes. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Now it would seem that what you had reference to 
was the bond issue that States may borrow from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for construction of schools. Is that what you had refer- 
ence to? 

Mr. Mixes. That is title I of the bill. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. The States that would be the ones able to gain by 
that would be those with a State authority for that purpose; is that 
right? 

Mr. Mites. The State authority title is title II and that is separate 
from the bond-purchase title. The bond-purchase title is concerned 
with the actual Federal direct purchase of bonds of school districts 
that had difficulty in selling their bonds at a reasonable rate. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. The reason I am bringing this out is you have already 
set up the agency for operation and maintenance and construction of 
schools. Basically the States would do most of the operation and | 
think the Department puts the okay on or denies it; right ? 

Mr. Mives. You are referring to—— 

Mr. Lesinsxt. Title I, honding and State operation. -That is the 
bill I put in the first part of the last Congress. 

Mr. Mires. That would be State approv val of the bond purchase. 

Mr. Lestnskt. So the principal work would be done by the State 
and it would be a matter for the Federal Government to okay it. It 
might take an hour, might take 2 men to do the work for the whole 
48 States instead of 120. 

The thing is I know you have your operation for other purposes. 
It is correlated between the two. There is the correlation definitely 
again. Whether you really need this additional help or not is my 
question. You might need two men because the principal work is 
done by the States. All you people do in Washington is say “Yes” or 
“No” to that bonding issue, the amount of money the State gets. 

As long as the State makes all that preliminary survey and the 
necessary things, then they come to you and say “here is what we 
need” and we say “Yes” or“No”. Is that right ? 

Mr. Mires. I am not sure whether you are talking about the bond- 
purchase title—— 

Mr. Lestnskr. Yes 

Mr. Mixes. Or the title which involves advances to the States for 
the initiation of State authorities. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I had in mind the advances to States. 

Mr. Mirxs. I do not think that would take a very large number of 
people. The bond-purchase title would take more. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. That involves what ? 

Mr. Mirzs. This involves the direct purchase of bonds by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Does not the Bureau of Internal Revenue have that 
authority now ¢ 

Mr. Mixes. No. 

Mr. Lestnsx1i. Dothey not do that right now? 
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Mr. Mies. The Bureau of Internal Revenue? 

Mr. Lestnsk1. The Treasury Department. 

Mr. Muzs. No, sir; I know of no authority to buy bonds of local 
school districts at the present time. 

Mr. Lesinski. Not school districts, but bonds generally. 

Mr. Mites. No; I donot believe so. 

Mr. Lestnski. How does the Federal Treasury get funds after it 
sells bonds? 

Mr. Mires. They sell United States bonds. This is a question of 
purchase of bonds. This is a question of purchasing bonds of local 
school districts. They now are in the business of selling United 
States bonds to anybody that wants to buy them, commercial banking 
houses and so on, in order to get. money to finance the indebtedness of 
the United States Government. 

Mr. Lestnski. I am driving at why you need so much help. In 
other words, the Federal Government would be involved in purchasing 
a bond for these school districts; is that right ? 

Mr. Mines. Yes. 

Mr. Lesrnskt. In other words, it will take a bit of time and a few 
employees to clear this up. It still does not amount to 120 from what 
youtellme. Ishould say 40 or 50 should do that. 

Mr. Mires. There is another title which involves the business of 
grants to States to carry out the program of assistance to States. 

Mr. Lesinskr. You already had that program. 

Mr. Mixes. This is another program. The one you are speaking of 
relates to the federally impacted areas. This is a program that 
involves the grants to, all 48 States for aid to local school districts in 
carrying out construction programs. In other words, statewide pro- 
grams in every single one of the 48 States. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I know that. I introduced that bill the first part of 
last year. That was the first one in. It was the 84th Congress. 

What I am driving at is trying to have your titles I and II kind of 
work together. A lot of it is duplicated work. You have various 
sections of one agency going into a school district to appraise and 
affirm what is needed. Then you hire another group to come in and 
see whether it is right or wrong. They are separate issues. One is 
direct aid to schools, the other is bonding issue, the other is State aid 
for assistance to the school district. 

I realize that, but why could that not be done pretty much out of 
the one office? One office will have all the information instead of 
three offices. 

Mr. Mixes. One of the jobs we have is to determine the most efficient 
organization within the Office of Education to carry out just what you 
are getting at. _ But at the present time all of the relationships which 
exist are between the Office of Education and the local school districts 
in which Federal impacts occur. 

Mr. Lestysxi. I wish I could run my office the way you run your 
Department. I am taking care of immigration, tax bills; I am taking 
care of veterans’ affairs, housing; I am taking care even of water and 
sewer and all these developments. I have a staff of four plus myself 
carrying the burden. If more of you operated like we have tovoperate 
we would have a big decrease in personnel. 
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Mr. Jouansen. Among these 120 new positions, will there be any 
additional consultants or experts or advisers that would come under 
matters of curriculum or educational standards? 

Mr. Mixes. So far as the bill for the assistance to States for construc- 
tion of State and local school buildings is concerned, there is a specific 
provision that indicates that the Federal Government will not be con- 
cerned in any way, shape, or form with any matters concerning the 
curriculum of the State and local schools. 

Mr. Jonansen. Lamawareofthat. Would there be any additional 
positions 

Mr. Muzs, No, sir 

Mr. Jouansen. In that area, or would there, independently of this 
legislation, just by coincidence, in the next year or two, be some 
increases in those departments ? 

Mr. Mrxs. There will undoubtedly be increases in technical assist- 
ance to States and local school systems only in response to their re- 
quests, not otherwise. That will be in various areas in which the 
States express interest. 

Mr. JoHANSEN.. Would there be any feeling on pone part that the 
entry of the Federal Government into this field of legislation might 
give some reason for encouraging such requests from the States? 

Mr. Muzzs. I do not believe so; no, sir. 

Mr. Gross. What do you mean by technical assistance? Do you 
mean limited to technical assistance in the matter of construction? 

Mr. Mires. No; in various other areas. For example, there are 
specialists in the Office of Education who assist State and local school 
systems in setting up good programs of budgeting, of school adminis- 
tration generally, even in the area of such things as the use of some of 
the modern educational tools, including television. There is a special- 
ist for that in the Office of Education. There are other specialists 
whose services are called upon by State and local school systems. 

Mr. Gross. In your estimate of increased need for personnel and 
money, is that based upon the bill that was before the fast session of 
OR oe or upon some new bill that somebody has kicking around 

ere 

Mr. Mues. The figure I gave you was a figure which related to the 
bill which was submitted last year. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. You do not preclude that there might be additional 
experts even related to curriculum if those services are requested by the 
States ? 

Mr. Mizzs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jowansen. In other words, you do not preclude the fact that 
at the request of the States or on some other basis there are con- 
tributions made in the area of curriculum by the Office of Educa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Mires. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. How would this request from the States be transinit- 
ted? Through Congress? 

Mr. Mixes. It is made directly to the Office of Education. 

Mr. Gross. Do you mean the Office of Education makes available 
additional services in direct response to the requests from the States 
without direct authorization in those fields by Congress ? 

Mr. Mites. As they get additional requests, and as their workload 
continues to pile up, what they do is submit to the Congress a budg- 
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et asking, for example, that 2 additional people in this area and 1 
additional person in this and so on be added to the staff of the 
Office of Education, and the Appropriations Committees of both 
House and Senate carefully consider those and determine whether 
they shall be added or not. 

Mr. Gross. But earmarked for that specific purpose ? 

Mr. Mites. When you say “earmarked,” they are not tied down 
line by line and item by item, but the justifications are fully set forth 
in terms of the positions, and the Congress has an opportunity to see 
exactly what positions are being requested. 

Mr. Lestnskr. One final question relating to the previous conver- 
sation. Under “M. and O. construction,” what you are proposing 
before us, there is bound to be some duplication of work. 

Do you think it is practical and feasible, instead of requesting 120 
people to cut that figure down to the nub and try to reshuffle your 
department so as to avoid duplication of work and correlate less peo- 
ple? Instead of adding 120 people—it is bound to mean duplication 
of work. I am driving at this fact. Was consideration given before 
the request of 120 people whether some could be withdrawn from 
other parts of your department to do this very work? They already 
have in your department the number of school children, how many 
classrooms are needed, type of neighborhood, whether it is industrial, 
those of federally impacted areas. You have that information al- 
ready. 

So by simply setting up 120 men does not mean that you are goin 
to do more actual work, but it is going to cover another field. Why 
not withdraw from some of the other sections of your department 
and fill this portion and you are set and ready to go, if it is possible? 

Mr. Mixes. I appreciate your suggestion. We intend to review 
very carefully this preliminary estimate that we have made and to 
determine what the most efficient way to administer this program is 
so as to avoid any overlapping or duplication. 

I think I can say we could not at the present time pull people off 
of the administration of the program for federally affected areas, 
Public Law 874 and Public Law 815, without causing a substantial 
increase in backlog. But we may be able to find ways of making use 
of some of these people in designing the program and even when the 
new program comes into being, assuming it does, there may be certain 
areas where we can integrate the operation. We will certainly ex- 
amine that carefully. 

Mr. LestNskt. As to this bonding issue I got a call this morning 
regarding that from one of the school districts in my district. They 
had put up bonds for sale at 414 percent interest, no takers. Shall I 
address it to Mr. Cole? Would it goto you or to him ? 

Mr. Mixxs. I think at the present time we have no legal authority 
to buy any bonds. 

Mr. Lesrnskr. Any other questions of the committee? We are very 
happy that you were here. We are glad to have had your presenta- 
tion. I think we are apt to be confusing sometimes because we want 
answers. I think the answers were forthright. We appreciate very 
much your coming before us. 

The hearings will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning and the 
witnesses will be from the Department of Defense. 


(Whereupon, at 4: 30 é m., the hearing was recessed to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Tuesday, December 11, 1956.) 
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MANPOWER UTILIZATION AND PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1956 






House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER 
UrTmizaTION OF THE COMMITTEE 
oN Post Orrice AND CrviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 213, Old House Office 
Building, the Honorable James C. Davis (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order, please. 

This morning we are continuing our hearings on the manpower 
utilization program throughout the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. We have with us this morning representatives of the Secretary 
of Defense; this afternoon and tomorrow representatives of the other 
components of the Department of Defense will be here, that is the 
Army, Navy, and the Air Force. 

At these hearings we hope to develop what has been happening with 
respect to manpower utilization in the Department of Defense and the 
extent to which the Department has carried out its program which 
was placed before this committee when we held hearings on November 
2, 1955. 

In addition, our committee has become concerned over the effect on 
the Federal employment picture of pressures created by cost-plus con- 
tracts of the Department of Defense. Our attention has been directed 
to the effect that these large contracts have had on area scarcity of 
personnel, salaries, classifications, fringe benefits, recruiting, training, 
and retention of Federal employees. Particular stress has been laid 
upon the scarcity of scientists and engineers. 

We have complaints and evidence that these contracts provide tax 
money for excessive advertising, recruiting costs, and salaries for engi- 
neers and scientists, all of which are in direct competition with our 
own efforts to provide adequate staff for defense. 

The House Armed Services Committee stated in its report in July 
that “advertising costs have been uniformly allowed.” They also said, 
“we are astounded at the cost of recruiting.” 

The subcommittee feels strongly that steps must be taken to reduce 
undue competition for engineers and scientists. 

Last July, I also urged the Secretary of Defense to work with 
private industry to try to reduce competitive advertising and bidding 
for scientists and engineers. His office informed me on August 14 
1956, that he had a ‘committee headed by the president of General 
Electric working on the problem. 
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At the same time, his office also agreed to cooperate with the Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission when he took action on my 
request. 

It’s time for action and the place for that is in the Department of 
Defense. We want to know what is being done to prevent abuse of 
defense research and development contracts. 

All it takes to correct this situation is action by the Department of 
Defense to define what it considers to be reasonable costs for such 
items. Then the contracts will cease to be a source of almost unlimited 
funds, provided by the taxpayers. I hope that these hearings will 
bring out that the Department of Defense is already taking action 
along the above lines. 

Now, the first witness at the morning hearings will be Mr. Gus Lee, 
a of Manpower Utilization. Are you ready to proceed, Mr. 


STATEMENT OF GUS C. LEE, ACCOMPANIED BY BUN B. BRAY, JR., 
CHIEF, QUALITATIVE STANDARDS DIVISION, OFFICE OF MAN- 
POWER UTILIZATION, OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (MAN- 
POWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE), AND COL. ALBERT FREGOSI, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, DEPUTY CHIEF, PROCUREMENT DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (SUPPLY AND 
LOGISTICS) 


Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to in- 
troduce my associates this morning. I would like to say first that 


the Assistant Secretary for Manpower and Personnel, Mr. Burgess, 
my superior, has resigned the Government service effective February 
1. Weare very sorry to have him leave. He was very sorry not to 
be able to be here this morning. He felt the subcommittee’s work 
deserved more continuity than he could give it at this time and I 
am authorized to represent him on manpower utilization matters. 

I have with me Colonel Fregosi from the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Supply and Logistics. He is Assistant Staff Director 
for Procurement and Contract Policy. He is also chairman of the 
committee which formulate the Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lation. He is here to answer your questions on contract procedures 
and practices. 

Mr. Davis. Did you say he is Assistant Staff Director for Procure- 
ment and Policy? 

Mr. Ler. Contract policy. 

Mr. Davis. Tell me this. How do you spell his name? 

Mr. Ler. F-r-e-g-o-s-i. I also have with me Mr. Bray of my office, 
who spent most of his time on subcommittee work, working with Mr. 
Ellis of your staff and Mr. Belen in coordinating the work of the 
military departments. 

I have a brief statement which with your permission I would like 
to read, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

Mr. Les. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of Defense and the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve, Mr. Burgess, 
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emphasized improved manpower utilization and personnel manage- 
ment as a major objective for defense management at all levels during 
the past year. 

I will discuss briefly five action programs initiated during this 
period. Each of these programs is expected to help us manage our 
resources more effectively. 

First, the action program to improve personnel administration; 

Second, the searching personnel] studies of the Defense Advisory 
Committee on Professional and Technical Compensation ; 

Third, the installation of a ledger accounting system for manpower; 

Fourth, functional manpower utilization studies on a selected basis; 
and 

Fifth, field surveys of Department of Defense industrial and com- 
mercial type activities. 


ACTION PROGRAM TO IMPROVE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The Department of Defense action program on personnel admin- 
istration is responsive to recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 
pertaining primarily to special personnel pre of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. e program was designed to balance and strength- 
en the civilian-military team charged with management of support 
activities within the Department of Defense. Over 20 actions have 
been taken to accomplish this. 

Among the more important of these actions are those to improve the 
career development opportunities of civilians within the Department 
of Defense. Policy and guidelines to govern civilian career develop- 
ment programs and to fix responsibility for such programs were 
issued. Civilian career plans are being developed in such functions as 
comptrollership, personnel, and supply. They provide for clear lines 
of progression, appraisal of replacement needs, training programs, 
and minimum annual intake of carefully selected personnel of high 
potential. 

Staffing criteria looking toward a better balance between military 
and civilian staffing positions were developed for the purpose of a 
sample inventory of management in the support establishment. Some 
25,000 management positions have been surveyed and carefully 
analyzed in terms of these criteria. 


STUDIES OF CONDITIONS AFFECTING MILITARY AND CIVILIAN CAREERS 


Searching personnel studies are being made by the Defense Ad- 
visory Committee on Professional and Technical Compensation into 
the conditions of service life affecting military careers and conditions 
of employment affecting civilian careers. The employment of civilian 
scientists and engineers is a particular subject of study. 

Additional awareness of quality considerations in manpower and 
personnel thinking has already resulted from the work of this com- 
mittee. From their report and the actions which flow from it, Mr. 
Burgess anticipates that important new directions in manpower. will 
be forthcoming. 
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PERSONNEL LEDGER SYSTEM 


In order to improve manpower control, a personnel ledger system 
was installed last July in the Department of Defense. The ledger sys- 
tem accounts for changes in manpower authorizations made within 
the Department of Defense during a fiscal year. It shows new, un- 
programed missions added, associ iated manpower costs, and personnel 

reductions. The functional nature of changes is indicated. As this 
system is refined with experience, it should pay off in terms of im- 
proved manpower accountability and control. 


FUNCTIONAL MANPOWER UTILIZATION STUDIES 


The Office of Manpower Utilization, under the direction of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve), 
has made functional studies of manpower utilization along the general 
lines recommended by this committee. Among the functions which 
have been covered are overseas construction, recruiting, and sub- 
ener inspections. Manpower efficiencies and economies have al- 

‘eady resulted from this work. A reserve of over 18,000 manpower 
ate was set aside to be used only with the specific approval of the 
Secretary of Defense. 


FIELD SURVEYS OF INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL-TYPE ACTIVITIES 


Last September a survey of the efficiency of operations of 72 in- 
dustrial- and commercial-type plants operated by the military depart- 
ments was completed under the general direction of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). Survey teams reviewed 
labor utilization, work standards, plant layout, work flow, accounting 
methods and related modern management tools and techniques. Such 
activities as arsenals, overhaul and. repair depots, and shipyards were 
covered. 

The survey teams reported that many facilities visited met levels of 
operating efficiency equal to the best of similar types in private in- 
dustry. All facilities had programs looking toward improved 
efficiency of operations. 

The application of engineered work standards, where practical is 
being accelerated as a result of these surveys. 

Currently these same survey teams are inspecting 16 Defense-owned 
plants operated by cost-plus-fixed-fee private companies. 

This survey system should do much to insure continued efficiency 
and improv ement in operations. 

Reductions in civilian employment: Since June 30 1955 Mr. Chair- 
man the Army has reduced civilian employment over 29 000: the Navy 
by nearly 17,500, and the Office of the Secretary of Defense by 290, 
The objective of a 6 percent target for efficiency established for fiscal 
year 1956 was substantially reached. The militar y departments de- 
serve considerable credit for the improvements in management which 
they have made while these reductions were being carried out. 

The Air Force has added 11 additional wings with their associated 
support since July 1, 1955. In order to manage this buildup without 
additional military personnel, they have civilianized jobs where pos- 
sible. The military spaces were thereby released for the growth in 
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wings and the growth of other priority operational programs, such 
as the radar warning network. This program, which substituted 
about 34,000 spaces in place of military, was called project “home 
front.” 

This project, of course, has required an additional number of 
civilians in the Air Force. The management action taken by the 
buildup in the Air Force has provided combat structure with a mini- 
mum cost in total manpower resources. 


THE CHALLENGE AHEAD 


On January 5, 1955, in a letter to Mr. Wilson, President Eisen- 
hower stated that we should base our security upon military forma- 
tions which made maximum use of science and technology. 

In this period of ever-changing technology, a conventional artil- 
lery battalion may be deactivated and a Nike battalion established in 
its place; a B-52 wing may be scheduled to replace a B-36 wing; an 
atomic powered submarine may be added to the fleet. 

There is an increasing challenge and opportunity in such a transi- 
tion period to manage and utilize manpower more constructively. 
All of us in Manpower and Personnel are determined in our efforts 
to meet this challege and opportunity. 

I want to cooperate with your subcommittee in that regard and we 
would be glad to answer any of your questions this morning, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Lee. Can you give us the total figure of 
your civilian personnel at the present time ? 

Mr. Lee. The total Department of Defense figure, Mr. Chairman, 
is 1,183,000. 

Mr. Davis. I meant the total civilian employees in the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Lee. You mean in the Office of the Secretary of Defense ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; including the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Mr. Ler. That is 1,183,000, of which roughly 433,000 are Army, 
393,000 Navy, and 354,000 Air Force. That is as of October 31, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Now, as of a year ago what were the figures / 

Mr. Lee. As of a year ago that would be October—— 

Mr. Davis. 1955. 

Mr. Lee. October 1955, the corresponding figure is 1,181,235. 

Mr. Davis. Then the figure is up approximately 2,000 for that pe- 
riod of time ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. That is accounted for by the Air Force growth. 
In other words, as indicated in the statement—— 

Mr. Davis. You dealt with that in your statement. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir; in order for them to grow 34,000 with a total 
increase of only 2,000, reductions had to be made and were made in 
the Army, Navy, and Office of Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have the figures for Army, Navy, and Air Force 
as of October 1955 

Mr. Lee. Yes, - I can give you that. In the Army on the order 
of 446,000, in the Navy 414,000, and in the Air Force 318,000. I have 
rounded the figure to thousands. 
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Mr. Davis. You have had reductions in the Army and Navy and an 
increase in the Air Force? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir; that is the situation. We also had reductions on 
the order of 6 percent in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Davis. Now you stated in your statement that the Air Force 
has added 11 additional wings with their associated support since 
July 1, 1955, and that you have civilianized jobs where possible, which 
of course accounts for this increase in the Air Force personnel. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. How many military spaces have been released by the 
eivilianizing of jobs ? 

Mr. Lee. There is a release of a little better than 1 for 1. That is 
why we think it is good business because as the civilian replaces the 
military we also are able to make some reductions in military training 
overhead. The estimated number of release of military spaces for 
this civilian substitution is on the order of 39,000. 

Mr. Davis. As compared with the 34,000 civilians ? 

Mr. Lez. Yes, sir. The total strength of the Air Force military 
and civilian combined, has been relatively constant. These military 
have gone into combat structure and its immediate support, priority 
programs like the radar network and the wings structure. 

Mr. Davis. Does that mean through the civilianizing of these 34,000 
civilian spaces that the Air Force has been able to add 11 additional 
wings? 

Mr. Lee. There were other programs and that does not account 
for all the numbers involved in the wings and their support. There 
were other management programs that contributed but this was the 
major one. 

Mr. Davis. Give us a breakdown on what did contribute to it and 
to what extent this civilianizing of jobs contributed. 

Mr. Ler. If I may, I would like to furnish that for the record. I 
can indicate certain of the projects which contributed to it. For 
example, they have had a project of reviewing the priority of their 
missions and lining them up from most important to least important 
and to see which of the least important they could drop. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. You furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Ler. Very well. 

The increase in civilian authorizations was accompanied by an equivalent 
decrease in programed military authorizations. However, reduced training and 
support associated with withdrawal of the military authorizations and other 
related management actions enabled the withdrawal of approximately 5,000 ad- 
ditional military authorizations. These were reprogramed as cited above. 

Other management actions within recent months that have contributed to 
wing expansion have been: 

(@) Manpower utilization reviews 

(b) Civilian vacancy reviews 

(c) Reduction of training and support costs 

(d) Functional reviews 

(e) Management engineering projects 

(f) Elimination and reduction of workload 

(g) Reorganization actions 

Mr. Davis. How are the civilian spaces working out? Is it satis- 
factorily or more satisfactorily or just to what extent is this change 
proving to be satisfactory ? 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, I recently made a trip to the Air Materiel 
Command which is a large user of these civilians. In my judgment 
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this is working out very satisfactorily and I think the Air Force peo- 
ple, when they come up tomorrow, will support that judgment. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lee, on November 19 I wrote you on behalf of the 
subcommittee asking for certain information. Subparagraph (a) in 
that letter reads: 

The recommendations in our interim report No. 2691 pertaining to the need 
for simplifying the organization of the Washington headquarters of the mili- 
tary services and streamlining the military and civilian personnel functions. 

You did not cover that in your statement, did you? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir, I did not.. I would like to deal with that at this 
time, if I may. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ler. We have reviewed the organization for manpower and 
personnel as a part of the Hoover action program which I did mention 
in my statement. One of the 20 actions was to try to get a better 
alinement of organization in the manpower and personnel field. 

I know your committee in the past has been interested in this in 
the Navy Department in particular. I think when their people come 
up they can tell you about a general bolstering of their setup for man- 
yower and personnel in the Navy Department which I think has 
beet very constructive during the past year. 

There have been some small reductions in headquarters during the 
past year as a result of surveys. In the inventory which I mentioned 
in my statement, we covered the headquarters’ setup of six technical 
services. These included the Corps of Engineers headquarters in 
Army and the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, from the standpoint 
of staffing policies. Also, in connection with budgetary planning 
Mr. Wilson has emphasized this headquarters work as a matter o 
major emphasis for the services. We are going to keep working at it 
during the next year. 

Our reductions during the past year, as I recall, are on the order of 
750. 

Mr. Davis. I have a few questions I would like to ask you along that 
line. 

What effort has been made, if any, to simplify the organization of 
the headquarters in Washington of the military services ? 

Mr. Lzr. I think we made a lot of progress along that line, not so 
much immediately in the past year, Mr. Chairman, but in the years 
preceding. We are set up now so that we have these Assistant Secre- 
taries by functional areas in Defense. They have counterparts at. the 
Assistant Secretary level, which gives us a pretty clear line for func- 
tional work. The command line is from the Secretary to the Secre- 
taries of the military departments. We have a research-and-develop- 
ment counterpart to our Assistant Secretary at the military depart- 
ments. We now have a manpower and personnel Assistant Secretary 
in each of the Departments. 

We do have rather clean and clear-cut channels for doing our busi- 
ness at the Defense level between Defense and military departments. 
There has been a great deal of progress made in that in the past 2 
vears. 

Mr. Davis. That is functioning smoothly now? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir; and particuarly the manpower and personnel 
organization changes, which were discussed by this committee in pre- 
vious appearances before them, and I think in that area, particularly, 
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we have been working on it, and there has been a general 
strengthening. 

Mr. Davis. Are you having any office-space trouble ? 

Mr. Ler. The Pentagon is a building which has a good many people 
working in it. I do not recall the number right now. There are al- 
ways people needing space. 

Mr. Davis. How many employees, military and civilian, are there 
in the Washington headquarters ¢ 

Mr. Lee. The latest figure on that, Mr. Chairman, is a total of about 
88,000. 

Mr. Davis. How does that compare with December 1944? 

Mr. Ler. The latest figure I have, Mr. Chairman, is for April of 
1945. The figure was 111,000 then. That, of course, was during 
World War II. The figure that I gave you, the 88,000, includes the 


Washington, D. C., metropolitan area. That will include such things 
as 





Mr. Davis. That includes other buildings besides the Pentagon ? 

Mr. Lez. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. What other buildings do you have? 

Mr. Ler. Such things as Bolling Field, in Anacostia. 

Mr. Davis. You have a good many other buildings besides 
Pentagon ? 

Mr. Lez. Yes; main Navy and smaller satellite buildings. 

Mr. Gross. Do you have office space in any of these other locations? 

Mr. Lez. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Could you tell us how many employees have been moved 
out of the Pentagon into other office space in Washington in the last 
4 years? 

Mr. Ler. I will supply it for the record. 

Mr. Gross. All right. 

Mr. Davis. What offices were moved out, also. Give us that list. 

Mr. Ler. All right. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

In the past 4 years the following offices and staff were moved out of the 
Pentagon: Army’s Signal Corps, with 460 employees, to other buildings in the 
Washington area; and an intelligence group of 60 employees to an area outside 
of Washington. There are currently 28,365 military and civilians working in 
the Pentagon, which is approximately 1,400 less than in January 1952. 

Mr. Gross. The biggest desks are located in the single-occupant 
offices; are they not? 

Mr. Lee. Sir, I would have to get that information for you, because 
I am not informed on the size of the desks related to how many people 
are in the offices. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lee, in connection with the 62,000 figure which you 
gave us for military and civilian, we have a report from the Civil 
Service Commission that civilian employees in October of this year 
were 88,324. It lists that total as being comprised of OSD, 1,316; 
Army, 37,919; Navy, 38,302; and Air Force, 10,487. 

Mr. Lee. I think that is the correct figure, Mr. Chairman. If I 
may, I would like, as we review the record, to correct my figure to 
conform to that. I see you are correct on that. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. You can give us that. 

Mr. Ler. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You reported seven personnel offices in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, I believe. 
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Mr. Lee. No, sir; we have one in the Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Davis. Then the counterpart offices in the various departments; 
does that make seven ? 

Mr. Ler. I do not recall the exact number, but that would not be 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. The number of seven would 
have to include other offices, too. 

Mr. Davis. The staff gave information to the subcommittee that 
you had reported seven personnel offices in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mr. Ler. I do not recall that figure, Mr. Chairman. I do not know 
the source of it. It is incorrect. 

Mr. Beten. It was reported there were 125 people in those 7 offices. 

Mr. Ler. In the Office of the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Been. Top echelon of the Defense Department. I suppose 
it gets confusing, Office of the Secretary of Defense, Defense Depart- 
ment, and Department of the Army. Sixteen hundred people. In 
other words, 125 people in the 7 personnel offices to service 1,616 
people. That makes 1 for every 13 people. 

Mr. Ler. I do not know the source of that figure, but I am sre 
that whoever gave it to you was incorrect about it. May I get the 
correct figures for you on that? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Lee. How would you like that information ? 

Mr. Davis. Give it to the staff. That is where this information 
came. It wasa report made to the staff. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER, PERSONNEL AND RESERVE, 
Washington, D. C., December 20, 1956. 
Mr. Frep BELEN, 


Counsel, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Beten: During the public hearing on December 11, 1956, by the 
Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization and Departmental Personnel Manage- 
ment, Chairman James Davis requested that I indicate to you the number of 
personnel offices and the size of their staffs in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

There is only one personnel office for the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
This office, known officially as the Personnel Division, is in the Office of Ad- 
ministrative Services of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 
power, Personnel, and Reserve). The office handles both the military and 
civilian personnel functions for all civilians and military in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense.’ 

Sincerely yours, 
Gus C. Lrg, 
Director, Manpower Utilization. 


Mr. Lee, do you think that a study of the personnel function in the 
military services would be a fruitful study ? 

Mr. Ler. The Air Force does have a study of the personnel function 
going on, which they have made some progress on and we have been 
with the military departments going over it. We are on the civilian 
side under a staffing standard for civilian personnel, which holds the 
level of employees in civilian personnel work to a certain standard. 

As I recall it, it is on the order of about one to every hundred 
employees, though that may not be the precise figure. I am going 


1Data furnished the subcommittee by the Office of the Secretary of Defense on December 
8, 1955, indicated 7 separate offices with 125 employees (military and civilian). 
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from memory. We havea stafling standard there which over the years 
has enabled us to control personnel ratios pretty tightly on civilians. 

We have looked into the military side with the services, but during 
this past year for my oflice, I selected these other functions which we 
mentioned in our statement as the areas for us to go deeply into because 
of various other reasons. We have gone into them. We want to look 
at the military and civilian personnel function a little bit more closely 
during this next year. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. Do you think that the Bureau of the Budget 
should be requested to organize such a study? 

Mr. Ler. They did the civilian study which I referred to, which 
established the general indexes that the Federal Government now 
uses as a target, and they have been reviewed during the years, so at: 
this particular time I do not believe there is any particular need for 
any more review of that than presently is given it. 

Mr. Davis. Was that a study the Bureau of the Budget made in the 
80th Congress, to which you are referring? 

Mr. Ler. I believe it was in 1951. 

Mr. Beten. Our committee made a study and pointed out at one 
time in the 80th Congress the variance between the ratio of personnel 
people in private industry and the ratio in the Government. It was 
following that, I believe. 

Mr. Ler. I believe this particular study followed that. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lee, I want to ask you something about the impact 
on employees of automation. Have you taken any steps to transfer 
to vacancies or to retain employees displaced by new types of equip- 
ment ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we have. We find as we gain expe- 
rience with that that there is a brief transition period. As‘you install 
these new machines you have to in effect work two systems. You have 
to keep your records on the old system for awhile until you are sure 
that your new system is fully operational. Our experience has been 
that the shifting or the reduction of employes is very, very gradual 
so that in terms of a real impact in technological unemployment we 
have not experienced a great deal of that as yet inthe program. =| 

Mr. Davis. Do you find that where reductions can be made it is 
fairly easy to transfer the employees to vacancies? 

Mr. Ler. So far the experience has been that that has not been a 
particular problem. It may be that in the future—some time 3 or 4 
years hence—you will get into a situation which requires a shifting of 
skills. As you install the machines you may need people who are 
maintenance people to work on the machines, and some of the people 
you had on your manual operations doing clerical work may not be 
able accomplish the retraining. But so far the impact in actual expe- 
rience has not been as drastic as might have been thought at one time. 

Mr. Davis. Are you doing anything to encourage the use of work 
measurement and production control in the industrial type opera- 
tions such as the maintenance and supply depots ? ! 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. That is definitely one of our major programs. 
That was one of the items covered on the survey of 72 commercial in- 
dustrial type activities which Defense manages. In each case each 
of these activities was evaluated on its system of production stand- 
ards, and the weak ones were asked to accelerate. We are going back 
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at a future period this next year to see how far along they are coming. 
We are definitely emphasizing that. 

Mr. Davis. I want to ask you a few questions about this: On No- 
vember 8 there was a directive, I believe, sent out : “Subject : Manpower 
reductions, fiscal year 1957.” 

It was sent out to Ordnance Weapons Command at Rock Island, 
Ordnance Antimissile Command, Joliet, Ill., and so on. It was sent 
to six installations and it dealt with the subject generally, I believe, 
of contracting with industry for certain functions which previously 
had been handled by the military. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Ler. That, I expect, is an Army directive issued by Army 
Ordnance. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Ler. I guess it is, from your reading of it. 

Mr. Davis. I should have stated that it was an Army directive. 

Mr. Lee. I have not read that directive; no, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I suppose, then, I can take that up with General Milton 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Lee, I believe the Department of Defense during the 4-year 
period which ended June 30 this year added 8,012 new positions in 
grades GS-13 through 18, or an increase of 84 percent. How many 
do you have in those grades at present ? 

Mr. Ler. It is a very small percentage of our total work force, Mr. 
Chairman. It is slightly over 3 percent of our total work force in 
grades 13 through 18. I will include the total number in the record. 
I do not have it computed here. It would probably take me too long 
to do the arithmetic, 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Ler. It appears to be, as I look at it, on the order of about 
12,000. 

Mr. Davis. Just provide that information for the record, if you 
will. 

(The information is as follows :) 

As of June 30, 1956, there were in the Department of Defense 17,589 civilian 
employees in grades GS-13 through GS-18. In other words, only 3.4 percent 
of the 518,395 civilians in the general scheduled positions in the Department 
of Defense were in these upper grades. 

Mr. Davis. Do the military services have any procedures for con- 
trolling the number of employees in the higher grades? 

Mr. Lez. Yes, Mr. Chairman. They are required to do an annual 
survey of the job content and the duties of the job under the civil 
service procedures to be sure that no one is overclassified and is being 
paid more than his job is worth. The general policy would be for 
equal pay for the work done. 

In addition, we have policies in the Secretary of Defense guidelines, 
and the military departments have separate policies issued in imple- 
mentation of those guidelines, to be sure not to overorganize, to keep 
the number of levels at a minimum consistent with good organization, 
or have a minimum number of supervisors in order to make sure that 
we are properly handling this question of the higher grades. 

Now, of the increases that have occurred, I recall from looking at 
the figures that about 30 percent of our total increase in these grades 
is in the research and development area. That is, as you are getting 
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into the changing technology and the new weapons, something where 
we have to have people who do have rather unique and unusual skills, 
and their work is unique and unusual and is causing this very slight 
increase from year to year—maybe on the order of a fraction of 1 
percent—in the total number of these grades from 13 to 16. But we 
think our position is not bad because only 3 percent of our total work 
force is in these upper grades. Percentagewise I think that is not 
high. 

Mr. Davis. I can, of course, understand very well how you need 
higher grades and super grades in research work. I was just wonder- 
ing as to whether that was not a rather large proportion of these 
supergrades for other purposes. 

Mr. Ler. We have followed that very closely because we have known 
of your concern about it. We found most of them accounted for in 
research and development. 

These are Army figures I am citing here, and the pattern in the 
other services is very similar; 25 percent of them are accounted for 
by civil functions, construction. That is your Corps of Engineers’ 
separate appropriations for rivers and harbors work. 

Mr. Davis. Twenty-five percent of these new supergrades? 

Mr. Ler. These are the grades that you cited a minute ago, grades 
GS-13 through 18; all of them. So you have research and develop- 
ment and civil functions accounting for over half of these grades. 
Now, the rest of them break down into 4 or 5 or 6 percent each in 
procurement and supply, legal, production and maintenance, and other 
functions. 

Mr. Davis. You do, then, have control over that. 

Mr. Lez. Yes, sir. They are audited once a year on a regular basis 
and they are subject to independent audit by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. I heard the figures yesterday on the number of exceptions 
that the Civil Service Crean ase takes to Defense, and it is very, 
very small—less than 1 percent, as I recall. 

Mr. Davis. You do have more of them now than you had during 
the war; do you not? 

Mr. Lee. I do not have at hand the figure for during the war. I 
can get that for you, Mr. Chairman. I do not know. 

Mr. Davis. I wish you would; and insert it in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Graded civilian personnel strengths of Navy and War Departments during 
World War II 
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1 Less than 0.1 percent. 


Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 
Mr. Gross. You would say, Mr. Lee that upgrading is not a device 
for the purpose of promotion. 

Mr. Ler. I do not think so, sir. I think it is the nature of the work, 
Mr. Gross, where you account for these. These figures account for 50 
percent of them in research and development and in civil functions, 
construction. Civil functions, construction, uses mostly engineers. 
It is not so much a promotion but rather the kind of work they are 
doing. 

Mr. Davis. When you hire someone in the research and development 
category has it been the custom or the practice that then the admin- 
istrator, who is of a lower grade, is upped to at least the grade of the 
one who has been hired for research and development ? 
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Mr. Ler. I know of no such practice, Mr. Chairman. I think it 
would be undesirable if that were the practice. 

Mr. Davis. Would that leave a situation like this: Where an admin- 
istrator would be getting a smaller salary than the researcher who is 
employed ¢ 

Mr. Ler. I think your situation would surely be that the adminis- 
trator is at the same salary level or higher than employees under him. 
In most. of our technical activities, in most of our laboratories, the 
research administrator is a technical man. That is to say, if he is an 
administrator of a research program in physics he is normally a physi- 
cist himself, so he has the technical responsibility as well as the 
administration. 

Mr. Davis. I have heard of instances where the administrator was 
not at as high a level as the researcher, but immediately was upgraded 
to that level. I just wanted to ask you if you knew of any such 
instances. 

Mr. Lee. Those should be caught in our annual audits, if there is 
anything improper about those instances that you have heard about. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lee, we had a letter from Mr. Du Flon, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Manpower and Personnel, is which he referred 
to two committees to study the problem of better use of engineers by 
holders of defense contracts. Now, that is a matter which this sub- 
committee is considerably interested in. 

In a letter from this subcommittee of August 14 of this year we 
referred to the fact that the Secretary has referred the problem of 
competition between Government and industry for scientists and 
engineers to two committees. As I recall, one of those committees is 
headed by the president of General Electric Co.; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. The other is made up of representatives of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and some others. 

Mr. Les. And the Government agencies are represented on that 
other committee. That is under the chairmanship of Mr. Bevis. 

Mr. Davis. Does the appointment of those committees mean that you 
feel the Department of Defense is not capable of taking corrective 
action without the approval of those committees? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. The Department of Defense does have now, as I 
mentioned in my statement, a survey of 15 Defense-owned contractor- 
operated plants, by the same survey teams who looked at our own 72 
plants, from the standpoint of efficiency and economy of our operations. 
In addition we have personnel directors—Mr. Burgess has the person- 
nel directors of I think 55 industrial corporations coming in for an 
educational session on this subject of utilization of scientists and engi- 
neers, and other subjects. One reason, of course, that we have cooper- 
ated with the President’s committee, which is the Bevis committee, 
which you mentioned as one of these committees, is that it is a grass- 
roots effort to increase the supply of scientists and engineers. 

Mr. Davis. To increase them how? To increase them nationwide or 
to increase them in the armed services or in private industry or what? 

Mr. Ler. Nationwide, sir. To interest these high-school students in 
going into mathematics and physics and these subjects which they have 
to get the fundamentals of in order to become scientists and engineers. 
One of the first publications of that committee, which is scheduled to 
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come out, which we in the other agencies have worked on, is the study 
of the utilization of technicians in place of scientists and engineers. 

Mr. Davis. We, of course, are interested in scientists and techni- 
cians. For instance, there is one thing I want to mention to you here 
in connection with that. Time, Inc., reported that 5 years after grad- 
uation of the Yale class of 1946 only 24.3 percent of those who majored 
in engineering were still active in that field. Do you know anything 
about that, as to whether that is a correct statement or not? 

Mr. Ler. I am familiar not with that particular story but generally 
familiar with the fact that engineers, doctors, and many profession- 
ally trained people do later on get into occupations which only indi- 
rectly apply their professional training. 

Mr. Davis. Would you say that indicates they are being utilized to 
the maximum extent, or that there is a good deal of laxity and loss in 
the utilization of these men ? 

Mr. Ler. I think you have to get into specifics on that. A man may 
graduate from medical school and he might become a hospital admin- 
istrator instead of practicing medicine, so that he is indirectly apply- 
ing what he learned, even though he is not a physician. Similarly, a 
man may graduate from engineering and become vice president of 
sales. In my opinion, I do not think categorically his education is lost. 

Mr. Davis. The Secretary of Defense, of course, is interested in im- 
proving this situation. 

Mr. Ler. We are very much concerned with the utilization of scien- 
tists and engineers. My own office has been engaged in a survey of the 
service practices in this field, and we are in the process of preparin 
our study on it right now. I think there is no field in defense whic 
hase been more carefully gone into than the utilization of scientists 
and engineers. We do not want to waste a single one. 

Mr. Davis. What steps have been taken to reduce the severe competi- 
tion which has been brought about by research and development con- 
tracts, competition between industry, on the one hand, and the 
Government, on the other? 

Mr. Ler. We have made every effort to improve the conditions of 
work in our own laboratories, and we do find that our turnover in 
scientists and engineers runs about the same as our turnover for all 
occupations. They run slightly lower than our overall turnover fig- 
ures. We would like it better in research and development, because 
this is an area where stability is very important. 

We find that about half the Satinle who leave us and leave our lab- 
oratories, roughly speaking, go into industry. Of the other half, some 
of them go into other Government agencies—about 31 percent—and a 
good number of them go back to colleges and universities. We find 
also some people coming from industry to us, although not as many. 

This is something we have to stabilize and we want to stabilize. 
In most of the cases the reason that the people give for leaving us is 
pay. Normally as we read the figures and have conducted our apti- 
tude surveys we find that a man at about the GS-11 level on the 
average can get about $1,000 more by going to industry, but this is 
not necessarily associated with the cost-plus-fixed-fee contractor. 
That is, it is industry in general for these figures. 

Mr. Davis. That is what I was going to ask you. How can the 
Government possibly compete with the efforts made by private indus- 
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try operating under these cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts and being able 
to offer any amount that they want to offer to take the scientists away 
from the Government or to prevent them from coming with the 
Government ? 

In a letter of July 9 which I wrote to the Secretary of Defense 
I gave an example of this kind of competition, where the salary of 
$40,000 a year was offered the Director of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics by a corporation operating under an Air 
Force contract. We are greatly concerned here with that type of 
competition, which the Government just cannot compete with unless 
in awarding these contracts appropriate steps are taken to prevent that 
sort of thing. 

I want to call your attention to this item. Here is the Air Force 
magazine for December, with a two-page spread ad here by General 
Electric, and the president of that outfit, I believe, is the head of one 
of these committees we have been talking about. There are two fea- 
tures about this ad I want to mention. One is that this is an ad 
undoubtedly under a cost-plus contract paid for with the taxpayers’ 
money, advertising General Electric; and they have a two-line para- 
graph in this ad: 

Engineers: Expanding electronics bomber defense projects at General Electric 
are creating opportunities for you. Contact C. E. Irwin, aircraft production 
department, General Electric Co., Johnson City, N. Y. 

There is an instance, it seems to me, where the taxpayer is being 
called on to pay for this two-page ad to advertise General Electric, 
and in that ad they have a two-line paragraph advertising for engi- 
neers. What steps have been taken or what are going to be taken 
to head off that kind of impossible competition ? 

Mr. Lez. I would like to ask Colonel Fregosi to speak to that. ques- 
tion. I would like to say, though 

Mr. Davis. Just let me call your attention also to similar advertise- 
ments here in Time magazine; IBM; and in Newsweek, an ad by 
Rocketdyne, a division of North American Aviation; and in Scien- 
tific American an ad by the Lockheed missiles system division, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. All of those are along the same line I called 
your attention to about the ad in the Air Force by General Electric. 
I just wanted to give you those others. That is not nearly all of them, 
either. There are many more. 

Mr. Ler. At the level where the turnover of most scientists and 
engineers occurs, which is the GS-11 level, that is about a $8,000 level. 
The studies I have made on this recently indicate in general that the 
cost-plus-fixed-fee level for that grade, where most of our turnover 
is, is about the same as that for industry in general, and in general it 
does run higher than what we can offer. 

I would like to ask Colonel Fregosi to speak on the contract policies 
and procedures aspect, and to answer your questions on that. 

Mr. Davis. It has been reported to us that these corporations are 
spending up to $2,000 to recruit 1 person. That is included in the 
report here of the Armed Services Committee on Aircraft Production 
Costs and Profits, page 3128 of that report. 

Are advertising costs allowed in a contract ? 

Colonel Freeost. Yes, Mr. Chairman, they are. Advertising costs 
for the purpose of recruiting help are allowable and have been for a 
number of years. 
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Mr. Davis. Are these advertisements of this nature provided for? 

Colonel Freeost. Yes, sir; all advertising of a recruiting nature is 
allowable subject to their being reasonable and allocable to our par- 
ticular contract. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you: Is that reasonable, that two-page 
spread there advertising General Electric, with two lines down there 
dealing with engineers ? 

Colonel Freeost. That may not have been even charged to our con- 
tract. However, we could not tell that without a detailed check. 

Mr. Davis. I wish you would do that. I wish you would make it 
a point to find out if 1t was charged, and report to this subcommittee. 

Colonel Frecost. On that particular one; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And the others I mentioned a few minutes ago. 

You still have others; do you not? 

Mr. Beten. Yes, sir; we have a lot. 

Mr. JoHansen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. I am always interested in these questions that are 
going to be answered at a future time. Will these questions be an- 
swered at a reasonably early time, so that this committee while still 
in session can pursue the matter further after the answer is filed with 
the committee ? 

Mr. Davis. Would it be possible for you to get those answers before 
Friday of this week? 

Colonel Freeost. I think so, sir. The difficulty is going to be to 
identify that particular ad in the books of the company which placed 
the ad. 

Mr. Beten. Sir, if I might ask for the committee—I believe these 
are recurring ads. 

Colonel Frecost. I suppose so, sir. 

Mr. Beten. It does not particularly mean that if they take this 
particular ad in this issue off the contract that would be the answer. 
The question is: Have they been paying for this type of ad in the past ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. Let us see that information. 

Colonel Freeost. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Question. Were the costs of the advertisements appearing in the Air Force 
magazine for General Electric; Time magazine for IBM; Newsweek for Rocket- 
dyne (North American Aviation) ; and Scientific American by Lockheed reim- 
bursed by the United States Government under a cost-reimbursement-type 
contract? 

Answer. With respect to the specific advertisements considered by the com- 
mittee, it is too early to state whether the contractors involved will claim reim- 
bursement. Such claims, if claimed at all, would probably not be made until 
the end of January or sometime in February. 

It is not likely that reimbursement will be claimed for the advertisements in 
Air Force, Time, or Newsweek. Contractors are aware of Department of De- 
fense policies regarding allowance for advertising costs. 

If claimed, the Air Force advertisement would be disallowed because (1) 
a two-page spread containing a fraction of an inch, two columns wide of em- 
ployment information is not considered to be a “help wanted” ad; and, (2) 
the magazine Air Force is not considered to be a trade or technical magazine. 

If claimed, the Time and Newsweek advertisements would be disallowed for 
the same reasons stated in connection with the Air Force advertisements. 

If claimed, the Scientific American advertisement by Lockheed might be al- 
lowed since more than 90 percent of this advertisement cites employment oppor- 
tunities. Even if the advertisement were not considered to be a “help wanted” 
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ad, regulations permit reimbursement for the costs of “Advertising in trade and 
technical journals, provided such advertising does not offer specific products for 
sale but is placed for the purpose of offering financial support to journals which 
are valuable to the dissemination of technical information within the contractor's 
industry.” (See Armed Services Procurement Regulation, sec. XV, pt. 2.) 

Mr. Davis. How do you define reasonable costs ? 

Colonel Frecost. We do not have a definition. We attempted to 
make one some time ago and ran into difficulties. Reasonableness 
varies on a case-by-case basis. Obviously it is not at all reasonable 
for a small concern, which needs 1 or 2 employees of a particular skill, 
to advertise nationally for that skill in one of these magazines. That 
would then be considered by the contracting officer, and the auditors 
who have to double check, as being unreasonable and not allowable. 
We might allow of that cost, the amount we believe to be proper for 
a corporation or firm of a certain size making the recruitment ad for 
the number of people involved. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any standards or indicia printed? 

Colonel Freeost. No, sir; we donot.. It has been attempted but the 
situations vary so markedly from one type of contract to another and 
from one type of product we are buying to another, that it is just not 
possible to lay down precise rules as to what constitutes a reasonable 
amount for the various situations. That is true not only with respect 
to recruitment and advertising. costs but. many other costs, such ‘as 
salaries themselves, or some of the indirect costs in the overhead costs 
of a corporation. We can only give general guidelines and then by 
means of supervision and surveillance over our contracting organiza- 
tions ascertain whether the rule of reasonableness is being applied. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. At this point can you give this committee instances 
with dates and specific firms where you have disallowed advertising ? 

Colonel Frecost. I could not do it right now, Mr. Gross, but I have 
personally in the past 4 years confirmed the disallowance of many 
costs of this character that we are talking about. Of course, it is 
always a battle between the contracting officer and the contractor, 
with each arguing quite vehemently that he is entitled or he is not 
entitled to the cost, and sometimes it has to be referred to higher 
authority. In my position in a higher level I have frequently had 
to make the decision and rule as to whether the cost was allowable 
or not. 

There are many cases where we disallow the cost, of course making 
the contractor very unhappy; but in our opinion that is the decision 
required so we must disallow it. 

Mr. Gross. We are not necessarily interested in the happiness of 
the contractor. 

Colonel Freeost. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. We are interested in trying to save manpower and 
save the Government some money. I assume you are, too. 

Colonel Frecost. Yes, sir. We have a secondary interest, aside 
from saving manpower and preventing the improper use of skilled 
people. We have a question of cost. We cannot allow a man to get 
paid $10,000 if he is not worth it. It builds up the costs of our con- 
tracts and we get fewer end items if that happens. 
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Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. When you allow advertising costs for these contracts, 
what criteria do you use? Do you use a percentage of the overall 
contract ¢ 

Colonel Frecost. You mean as to allocability? 

Mr. Lestnski. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Freeost. If this ad is run for specific types of labor to 
perform a specific defense contract the whole ad is allowed. That 
is how allocability is determined. 

Subject now to the rule of reasonableness: Was the cost of the ad 
reasonable and was the media used, one that should have been used 
in this given instance? 

In the instance I cited of a national ad for a few people it would 
not be considered reasonable. Allocability is a separate matter. 
Allocability runs to whether or not this ad or this overhead expense 
was necessary for our contract as distinguished from the contractor’s 
own commercial work. 

Mr. Lesrnsk1. In other words, you have no real basis for your de- 
termination. Let us say that GE has a contract for $400 million 
and they can spend $1 million on advertising. For a concern having 
only $1 million on contract the proportionate amount would be about 
$2,500. 

Colonel Frecost. I think you have the point, sir. If he were doing 
a $100 million business and made a $1 million contract with us and 
he had an expense of $100,000 on any type of negotiated overhead 
expense, subject to more detailed scrutiny the ratio of expense charged 
to us ought to be 1 to 100. That is not always true. We may some- 
times cut it, for other reasons. 

Mr. Lestysxt. When we speak of it here, when they have a big 
contract they can spend a lot of money for the ad. On the other hand, 
this is all they need; two sentences. 

Colonel Frecost. We look at such things as the intent of the ad. 
If I were the contracting officer and they tried to take the cost of that 
ad I would say, “It looks to me like you are advertising your company 
quite a bit and quite incidentally have said you needed ‘some help.” 

Mr. Lestnsx1. It was incidental in this case. 

Colonel Frecost. I would probably take the position, “Maybe we 
will incidentally allow you to take a few pennies of the cost of this.” 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Chairman, I have one more question. It has 
come to our attention that some people claim there is no lack of en- 
gineers in this country and others claim that there is. It is a matter 
of determination, as to how you look at it. 

In his cost- plus contracts a contractor may hire more than sufficient 
engineers ; is that right ? 

Colonel Freeost. He may; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. That is the point I am driving at. How do you 
determine—or, do you determine if a contractor has more employees 
than he is supposed to have? 

Colonel Frecost. We have two checks on a contractor. One is the 
contracting officer himself, who is the United States Government in- 
sofar as the contract is concerned. In addition there is a Government 
auditor. 
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In the case of all cost reimbursement contracts, reimbursement to 
the contractor must be approved by the auditor independently of the 
contracting officer’s judgment. If a contractor, because the Govern- 
ment is paying the bil on this cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, pads his 
payroll, hires more people than he needs, and plays it safe, it is the 
responsibility of both the contracting officer and the auditor to pick 
that up and take corrective action. Contractually we have the right 
to disallow the cost. We can look at it any say: “Fine. You hired 
10 engineers. In our opinion you need 5. So far as we are con- 
cerned, you will get paid for 5 and not 10.” 

Mr. Lestnsk1. This happened to be in the aircraft industry 

Mr. Davis. Have you ever had any such instance? 

Colonel Freeost. Not too many, sir. I have had some personal 
experiences of my own with respect to excessive numbers of employees 
hired, but I do not believe too frequently, because actually cost reim- 
bursement contractors are pretty careful about that sort of thing. 
As a matter of fact, the contracting agencies, being very aware of 
this shortage problem and recognizing that we are not going to get 
our end items delivered to us, which we need, and which it is our 
business to get, have held conferences with the contractor—first with 
the prospective contractor and then later, when he has the contract, 
during the course of the administration of the contract, bearing on 
this point; not from the standpoint of our real job of controlling the 
cost, but from the standpoint of manpower utilization and getting, in 
effect, verbal agreements from these contractors to avoid proselyting. 

Mr. Davis. Have you ever written that provision into any contract; 
that they should not proselyte. 

Colonel Freeost. No, sir, because I do not know how we could 
enforce it. The problem of proselyting is to know when a contractor 
is proselyting. 

Mr. Davis. Have you talked to them about it? 

Colonel Freeost. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Have you made it clear you frowned on that and stated 
you will not stand for it? 

Colonel Frecost. Yes, sir. And we have also solicited their help 
in trying to solve the problem. In fact, we are going so far as to 
suggest places where they might get the labor and suggest areas where 
they had better stay away from soliciting or recruiting personnel. 
This gives us an opportunity to get the distressed area problem into 
focus. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. For clarification, Mr. Chairman, I believe the diffi- 
culty is in the aircraft industry, where there is a monopoly by one 
company for a particular type of an airplane. Not having any com- 
petition, they are able to up their prices considerably without too much 
“kick” from the Federal Government because, after all, they are the 
only ones there and the Federal Government either has to O. K. or 
else there is no plane. That is the situation I am concerned about. 
[ happen to know of one corporation especially doing that. They have 
a surplus of engineers whom they do not need. In the meantinre, the 
taxpayers are paying for that through the cost of the planes. 

If the Defense Department would take better cognizance of the facts 
of competition that situation automatically would relieve itself be- 
cause you would not have that problem. As it is now, contracts are 
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channeled to other corporations of a particular type or nature, and 
they set a certain standard which they always follow, on which they 
can do almost as they wish. I am concerned about the fact that when 
a big corporation has a particular contract you have no way of com- 
parison as to what the actual costs are. 

Colonel Frecosi. That is very true, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Does the General Accounting Office have the right to 
review and to disallow ? 

Colonel Frereost. Yes, sir. Contracts contain a clause called the 
examination of records clause. All contracts of a cost-reimbursement 
type that are negotiated contracts would contain such a clause. 

Mr. Davis. Are you familiar with this report of the Committee on 
Armed Services dated July 13, the report on aircraft production costs 
and profits? 

Colonel Frecost. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. They deal on page 3125 with recruitment and the pro- 
grams of recruitment. They say with reference to school programs of 
several of the companies that they vary in nature; some are very com- 
prehensive, ranging all the way from ‘scholarship funds to donations 
for engineering and scientific schools. Following that the report 

says— 

We have at this time no firm rule among the services as far as we are able 
to observe on the cost allowance of such items— 
which includes recruitment and the expense of recruitment and the 
matter of scientific and engineering personnel. 

That report was issued on July 13. You are familiar with it. What 
steps have been taken since that time to correct that situation and to 
prepare a firm rule among the services on the cost allowance of such 
items ? 

Colonel Freegost. We are currently rewriting section XV of the 
Armed Services Procurement Regulations, which establishes the cost 
principles used by the contractor, auditor, and contracting officer in 
the administration of the contract. Although many of the points 
covered in the new draft are already in existing regulations we are 
trying to amplify these points to give further guid: ance than hereto- 
fore. Unfortunately, when we attempt to get precise—and we have 
tried to do so—we find that we are thinking of a particular situation 
for which it is possible to establish a nice precise rule or formula, and 
then you find that it does not apply for other situations we have. 
There is a complexity and variety of contract types or end items that 
we are procuring, with different conditions, such as the situation 
where we have an industry that is devoting almost all of its efforts 
to our work as distinguished from one possibly doing only 1 percent of 
their work for us and 99 percent for their commercial activities. 

Mr. AvexAnper. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Atexanver. Colonel, do you have any idea what the percentage 
of recruiting costs is for these cost-plus contracts? Do you have any 
rule of thumb? 

Colonel Freeost. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. ALexanper. Any basis? 

Colonel Frecost. No, sir. 
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Mr. Anexanper. You do have recruiting teams for research and 
development type contracts, do you not? 

Colonel Frecost. Teams? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Colonel Frecost. Do you mean teams of Department of Defense 
employees ? 

Mr. ALExAnver. People who try to recruit for the Government and 
for these contractors which have cost-plus contracts. Do these recruit- 
ing teams not go out to colleges to interview engineers to try to get 
them to come into their establishments? 

Colonel Frecost. I am quite sure contractors do have such teams. 

Mr. Atexanper. Are those people not paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment ? 

Colonel Frecost. If you mean the team which the contractor would 
use to recruit his scientific engineer personnel, yes, they would be. 

Mr. ALexanper. That would be part of the cost-plus contract? 

Colonel Freeost. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Avexanper. Are they allowed to pay the transportation, say, 
of a prospective employee from New York to San Francisco? 

Colonel Frecost. Right now, sir, that is one of the things we are 
trying to clear up in the new section 15. 

Mr. Avexanper. Has it been done in the past ? 

Colonel Freeost. I am quite sure it has been, sir. 

Mr. ALexanper. How much is allowed to employers for such things 
as good will? Say that Boeing, for instance, has a cost-plus con- 
tract to feed these prospective employees and to build up good will. 
Do you have any rule of thumb as to how much would be allowed 
for that ? 

Colonel Freeost. No, sir. We cannot establish a precise rule with 
respect to feeding. Suppose, for example, a plant is located in a 
very remote area where there are no eating facilities. Obviously 
the contractor must establish a cafeteria. It could very well be that 
the cost of preparing and distributing food at that location, due to 
the remoteness of the location, would be so high as to be almost 
exorbitant for the emplovees to have lunch. In that case it would 
be possible for the contractor to say—and this during the course of 
negotiation, even before obtaining the contract— 

I am not going to be able to man this job and produce the item you want 
in this plant at this location because of the feeding problem. I am going to 
have to establish a cafeteria and I am going to have to see to it that the prices 
charged are reasonable; what American labor would expect to pay for its food. 
They are not going to pay $2 a day for lunch. 

Now if we objected and said the contractor will charge exactly what 
it will cost to produce the meal, it would mean that salaries would 
have to go up or the contractor would not obtain employees. 

Mr. Avexanper. Is it not true it has been a habit in the past of 
these employers that have cost-plus contracts to pay for hotel bills 
and eating expenses of military personnel who come out to inspect, 
say, aircraft production and that kind of thing ? 

Colonel Freeost. If I knew of any such occurrence, I would report 
such military personnel to the inspector general for disciplinary 
action. 

Mr. ALexanper. You say that never is allowed in these cost-plus 
contracts / 
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Colonel Frecost. I will not go that far, sir. I will confess to hav- 
ing had lunch at a contractor’s plant under the situation you described 
where I was not permitted to pay for the lunch, but then I had no way 
of leaving that plant and getting to a place to have lunch. It was a 
remote installation. If it were here in Washington, no Government 
employee or contracting oflicer would get his lunch free. 

Mr. ALExANvER. There is no implication whatsoever. 

Colonel Frecost. I understand, sir. 

Mr. ALExANnDeR. I am interested in knowing what steps the Fed- 
eral Government has taken or the services have taken to see that that 
kind of thing is not allowed and added in these cost-plus contracts. 

Colonel Frecost. In addition to the policies we have enunciated in 
section XV, we have surveillance over the contractor in the course 
of contract administration. I assure you that a great deal of scrutiny 
is given every voucher processed for reimbursement, since not only 
the contracting officer and the auditor must approve it, but subse- 
quently any of those vouchers can be reexamined by the General Ac- 
counting Office and an exception taken. A great deal of scrutiny is 
given to this sort of thing. 

Mr. Gross. Colonel, what limits are there in your contracts on 
executive salaries in corporations and other companies? 

Colonel Frecost. Again the rule is reasonableness and allocability. 
Again, I might say, at one time we thought of imposing a flat rule, 
a flat-salary rate. In fact, I believe the Departments right now, at 
least the Army and Air Force, have a rule with respect to a limit 
beyond which Ferd approval in the Government channel is required 
before the cost may be made reimbursable. 

However, a lot of factors come into play when you try something of 
that sort. 

In the first place, to say we will not pay more than, let us say, 
$25,000 without obtaining the approval of an Assistant Secretary of 
the Army or Defense, or similar high-level official, is one thing. Now 
you have to do something else. $25,000 is not a lot of money if you 
are talking about the president of a large corporation. $25,000 is 
a lot of money if you are talking about a clerical position. 

The next step, after you establish salary rates, is to establish job 
descriptions. Then you must take into consideration fringe bene- 
fits, because he may get a small salary but so many fringe benefits 
that the overall compensation is unreasonable. 

The problem gets just as complicated as the hiring of direct 
employees for the Government. You have to parallel for each contract 
the entire civil-service system, which was necessary in order to control 
these things. 

Mr. Gross. You have read the House Armed Services Committee 
report of last July? 

Colonel Frecost. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I would have to refresh my memory, but I believe some 
contracts mentioned provided for almost fabulous salaries, taken in 
combination with bonuses. You wouldn’t agree with that sort of 
thing; would you? 

Colonel Frecost. I wouldn’t want to express an opinion as to 
whether the salaries are fabulous. I would, however, ask this question 
of the contracting officer: What salaries are being paid in the industry 
for comparable work? 
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If we find that these salaries, no matter how high, are generally 
what industry is paying for the same type of services, we must pre- 
sume they are reasonable. It is not the intent of the contracting 
people to raise or lower the wage or the salary levels of American 
employees. 

Mr. Gross. Do you allow bonuses and retirement benefits for execu- 
tives in your cost-plus contracts # 

Colonel Frecost. Yes, sir. We must take into consideration all the 
costs sustained by a contractor in carrying out a contract. 

Mr. Gross. Why doesn’t the Air Force do something ? 

Colonel Frecost. I think there has been some misunderstanding as 
to exactly what they allow by reason of the terms used. 

We have certain words like “profit sharing,” “stock options,” “retire- 
ment and pension plans,” which need to be defined. Certain of these 
types of costs are not reimbursable. 

Mr. Gross. You indicated at the outset of your testimony that you 
had no firm ground rules for determining reasonable costs. Is that 
true? 

Colonel Frecost. Iam sorry,sir. I meant to say there are no precise 
formulas. 

Mr. Gross. No definition for reasonable cost? 

Colonel Freeost. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I think this record ought to show that the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense has not laid down any ground rules for deter- 
mining reasonable costs for the various services. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Returning to this matter of advertising costs in con- 
junction with procurement, I am betraying my ignorance, Colonel, 
but is it the practice of, say, the aircraft industry in dealing with 
civilian customers to bill them for recruitment ads ? 

Colonel Freeosr. Definitely, sir. 

Mr. JoHansen. In their dealings with civilian customers, are there 
certain criteria and standards as to costs that can be incurred in con- 
nection with such advertising, any criteria which would determine 
whether ads of the type the chairman has displayed here, whether 
those costs are legitimate charges in total against the customer ? 

Colonel Freeost. It is hard to say what industry does with respect 
to its commercial customers. I would hazard this guess: Anyone 
buying a refrigerator pays for the advertising of that refrigerator— 

radio, TV, and newspaper ads. 

Mr. Jonansen. Is there not quite a distinction between aggregate 
advertising costs, as such, which are part of the cost of the industry, 
and the specific billing to a specific customer for a specific ad ostensibly 
for the purpose of recruitment? Is that not quite a different thing? 

Colonel Freeost. It is different, but I think it is handled the same 
commercially or government wise. 

Mr. Jouansen. If it is handled the same commercially, would not 
the usages and practices in the commercial field provide some basis 
of criteria for what is reasonable cost when the customer happens to 
be on consignment / 

Colonel Freeost. Yes; and we would be happy to install such a Sys- 
tem. We have asked the Procurement and Production Industry Ad- 
visory Committee, industry, and manufacturer associations what 
rules—we have asked their assistance in establishing some more pre- 
cise criteria as to what constitutes reasonableness. 
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Frankly, the best we have received so far is sound commercial 
practice. . 

What is “sound commercial practice”? It is not possible to find 
anything precise in “sound commercial practice.” 

When certified public accountants review the books of a corpora- 
tion, they examine the overhead costs of that corporation. This may 
be with respect to business done with us, the Government, or with 
private customers. They may say these costs are properly chargeable 
as expenditures of the corporation for the purpose of making their 
sales. That is reflected in the financial statement of that corporation. 

I don’t know of any case where the accounting firm, certified public 
accountants, have said, “We believe your recruiting ads are too expen- 
sive”: or, “These costs are not allowable”; or, “You shouldn’t have 
had them.” 

Sound accounting practice merely allocates the costs in a bookkeep- 
ing sort of way, and it leaves it to management to decide whether it is 
wise to spend a lot of money to recruit—possibly to sell—its product, 
or whatever these various expenditures might be. 

We know of no rule in industry that we could copy or use for our 
own purposes. 

Mr. Davis. One cardinal rule you could use might be that it must 
have a direct relation with the contract to the Government. 

Colonel Frecost. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. I meant no rule with 
respect to a formula, or a preciseness as to what is meant by reasonable. 

You are quite right, sir. The first test is that it must be allocable 
to our contract, and then it is reimbursable only to the extent it is 
allocable to our contract. 

Mr. Avexanper. In thinking of how you could solve the problem we 
are talking about, do you think it is altogether fitting and proper that 
your Department should appoint the chairman of one of the great 
companies that receives these cost-plus contracts to offer a solution— 
and I have no personal reference to the man himself—to the thing 
the man is vitally interested in from a financial viewpoint? 

Mr. Ler. I wonder if I should respond to that? 

Mr. ALExanper. Either of you. I would like to have a comment on 
that. It seems to me it isa little unusual. 

Mr. Ler. The committee, on which Mr. Cordiner is chairman, has 
the general assignment of looking into the conditions of military serv- 
ice and the conditions of civilian employment in order to recommend 
anything having to do with the problem of retention of trained mili- 
tary technicians, a different: kind of a pay system on that; and in con- 
nection with their civilian studies they have one study on the subject of 
scientists and engineers and their turnover rates. 

That study actually has been done, and the facts and figures ana- 
lyzing it actually have been done by a civil-service employee. That is, 
their staff is made up of civil-service employees and military officers. 

Mr. ALeExanver. Then I was mistaken. He doesn’t have anything 


to do with recommending steps or procedures with regard to cost-plus 
contracts ? 


Mr. Ler. No, sir. 
Colonel Frecosi. There is no relation between the Cordiner com- 


mittee and the Procurement and Production Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee I referred to. 
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We have had a practice for many years that prior to the publication 
of regulations we coordinate such regulations with industry. 

Mr. Lee. The Cordiner committee has nothing to do with cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts or other procedures. It is concerned with the re- 
tention of trained people in defense and making recommendations on 
that subject. 

In addition to Mr. Cordiner, Dr. John Hanna, who is president 
of Michigan State, and a former Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower, is on the committee. 

Mr. Lee White, attorney, who used to be Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for the Air Force for Manpower, is on the committee, and 
Admiral Fechteler, retired Chief of Naval Operations, and several 
other retired general officers are on the committee. 

Mr. Cordiner is the only industrialist on the committee. They have 
nothing to do with cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. 

Mr. JonHansen. Colonel, I think the testimony earlier was that it 
was your judgment that the ads of the type the chairman showed, the 
total cost of those ads would not be a legitimate charge against the 
contract on the basis of recruitment. Instead of putting those words 
in your mouth would you say it is your judgment that the total cost of 
those ads would not be a legitimate charge in terms of recruitment ? 

Colonel Frecost. Without knowing any more than I do now.I would 
say I would disallow it, or allow only a small portion of it. 

Mr. JoHAnsEN. I am not meaning to put you on the spot by that 
question. 

Then the point is to determine whether the total charge was in 
those instances made against that. The further point would be, if it 
were found that such were the case, that would be an indication of the 
need of some kind of criteria which would prevent that sort of thing 
from happening. The more so because that expenditure actually 
means the taxpayer is paying for recruitment which is competitive 
not only as between the particular industry and the Government but 
between that industry and ‘other industries. This, in effect, means 
the taxpayer is helping bid up the price that the taxpayer will have to 
pay. Is that a fair and correct statement? 

Colonel Frecost. I would say so, sir. 

I would like to add one thing in connection with that. We do re- 
cruiting in the Government, too. We do advertising with respect to 
that recruitment. We don’t think it is wrong. As a matter of fact, 
if advertising is necessary to man the Government’s positions and 
carry on the Government’s business, we do so. 

Mr, JoHANSEN. I am not suggesting that advertising for recruitment 
purposes is wrong, but vast institutional advertising expenditures 
under the guise of recruitment certainly is highly dubious. 

Colonel Freeost. I concur in that, sir. 

Mr. Henperson. With reference to these advertisements, is there any 
requirement that there be any identification on these advertisements 
which would directly relate them to a contract where they are at- 
tempted to be charged ? 

Colonel Freeost. No, sir. 

Mr. Henperson. Suppose General Electric has two cost-plus con- 
tracts with the Government. Is there any way they can say “We would 
like to charge that ad to this one instead of that one”? 
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Colonel Freeost. They undoubtedly might say that if they wanted 
to. General Electric is engaged in a lot of commercial business, too. 
A general ad for help will benefit their commercial activity as well 
as the Government activity. 

The least we can do is to take a look at the proportion of Govern- 
ment work to commercial work. Even though General Electric does 
a lot of work for us, I doubt if they are in the category someone men- 
tioned before of performing almost wholly for the Department of 
Defense. 

I think you will find that even if you took the cost of an ad and 
allocated it on the basis of commercial versus Government work, only 
a small part would go to us. 

Mr. Henperson. Returning, Mr. Lee, to something you mentioned, 
we have an idea in mind that there is a manpower question so far as 
technical and skilled personnel is concerned. 

Are we justified in believing that? Is it difficult to recruit and 
hold qualified technical and skilled employees in the Government and 
in the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Lez. The turnover rate is always expensive in the sense you 
have a trained employee you are losing. While the turnover rate in 
scientists and engineers is no higher than it is for all of our employees, 
we certainly would like to retain them longer. 

As far as our manning level is concerned, and our ability to keep our 
positions manned at our own defense-operated plants, that varies 
somewhat by types of scientists and engineers. 

I was looking at the Army figures from a recent report that they 
have of vacancies, and in most of these occupations they run about 85 
percent to 90 percent manned, which is not too bad. This shows that 
you can recruit them. Then the problem is keeping them there, be- 
cause at the GS-11 level, which is the level of most turnover, if the 
can in industry get $1,000 on the average annually more, that is enoug 
of an incentive for a lot of them to make the change, so you will lose 
them. 

I think definitely there is a problem of retention, and in this area 
there is always a problem of quality. It is particularly your good 
people and your people who have acquired experience and have unique 
talent in this field that you want to keep. 

I think salary-wise by and large the Government is at a competitive 
disadvantage in this area with industry as a whole and not just in the 
cost-plus—— 

Mr, Henverson. Then you find the cost-plus practices, which in- 
clude recruitment and allocating that to the taxpayer, are placing the 
Government at more of a disadvantage ? 

Mr. Lee. I think you have to think of that this way: that is, if it 
were frozen in any way so that by a man committing himself to the 
Defense Department he couldn’t move to industry or anything like 
that, that would be a definite disadvantage, and much more so now. 

We do incur turnover on the basis of the fact that the industrial 
salary rate is higher. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lee, in this letter of July 9 which I wrote to Secre- 
tary Wilson, in the third paragraph I made this statement : 

In addition I am suggesting that a special effort be made to see that every 
trained scientist and engineer is given full opportunity to use his training. 
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What has been done to follow through on that? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, we have asked each of the military depart- 
ments to submit to us information on everything that they have done 
in this line. 

For example, I don’t have the reports with me, but each of the 
reports from the military departments is a book 4 inches thick that 
we are now in the process of going over in our office to see what addi- 
tional action programs are needed. 

For example, the Army during May and October surveyed over 
4,000 engineers and scientists from the standpoint of their utilization 
on their jobs and where their skills are being used. 

Mr. Davis. I want to give you an instance here where it has not 
been done. 

Our staff went up to investigate the civilian personnel management 
research and development command, Quartermaster Service, United 
States Army, in Natick, Mass., during the period of October 2-10 of 
this year. 

They found there that skilled personnel were not being used for the 
purposes they were trained and where they were capable of being used. 

Mr. Beten. I might read in the record a statement of that report 
which has not been released. 

It states this: They felt the director of research was only interested 
in enhancing his own position in the research field and was desirous of 
being able to state to his associates at times of professional meetings 
and conventions that his entire staff was made up of individuals hold- 
ing master’s or doctor’s degrees. Inasmuch as an estimated 80 per- 
cent of the positions of this command in no way require these high 
degrees this atmosphere is believed to be extremely detrimental to its 
operations and should be corrected. 

It deals directly to what we speak of. The head of that agency 
agreed with it and they are doing something about it. 

Mr. Davis. Did you find there that these skilled people were being 
used to their maximum extent ? 

Mr. Beten. No. A lot of scientists and engineers had been hired 
in scientific positions originally, and then as the administrator’s posi- 
tions became vacated they were moved up to those positions, so they 
themselves were really not being used in that type of position. 

Then they went back to their old school, their old engineering school 
to get the other professors to come in and work on jobs that were tech- 
nical but not necessarily requiring trained scientists or engineers. 

Mr. Davis. Are you dealing with that sort of situation and trying 
to correct it, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Ler. We are—— 

Mr. Davis. In a really effective way ? 

Mr. Lee. We have not seen that report at all and I am not familiar 
with that situation. 

[ have been in most of the laboratories that we manage myself in the 
last 2 or 3 years talking to the technical directors and administrators 
of research and development. 

Mr. Davis. Are you aware of the possibilities there and are you 
aware of the situation in some of these agencies which Mr. Belen 
just pointed out here, and this particular agency ? 
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Mr. Ler. I didn’t quite get the point that Mr. Belen was making 
there. Was his point that these people should not have master’s 
degrees or doctor’s degrees ¢ 

Mr. Been. If they were scientists and engineers and there was a 
shortage they should be applied someplace within the Department 
of Defense where their talents will be used to the maximum and not 
merely to enhance the.situation of an individual who just wants to 
say “All my employees are engineers.” 

Mr. Lzr. If there is any instance in the Department of Defense 
where engineers are not needed and we have engineers, if that is what 
your point is 

Mr. Been. They can be replaced with technical people but not 
engineers, and use the engineers where you require them. That is 
my point. 

Mr. Lee. I see what you mean. Engineers should be removed from 
the payroll 

Mr. Beven. And given jobs where there are engineering requnire- 
ments. 

Mr. Lee. And who should be put in the place of engineers? 

Mr. Beten. Technical people or clerks who can do the job. 

Mr. Ler. The engineers are doing clerical work? 

Mr. Beten. Doing work beneath the requirements of engineers; 
that is right. 

Mr. Ler. One of your problems in this area is to provide your pro- 
fessional personnel with the amount of administrative support they 
need, clerical and secretarial, for reporting purposes. 

They have to run their tests and make reports and that sort of 
thing. 

We try to keep them properly backed up. It may be that in the 
tightness on manpower lately we have not provided them enough 
clerical support. 

Mr. Beten. I believe the committee has been trying to point out 
that in their judgment there is a considerable amount of stockpiling, 
not only in the Government but in private industry, feeling that they 
may be needed sometime. 

Mr. Lez. We don’t feel there is any stockpiling in Defense at all 
on the engineers, There may be some places, and I have run into a 
little bit of this myself, where I wish we could provide some of them 
another clerk or two to relieve them of some of their work, but I do 
not think we would reduce a single engineer that way. 

Mr. Davis. Our staff went up there and found this situation exist- 
ing, and we reported it to the committee. 

I think it is worthwhile to call your attention to it. 

Mr. Lee. I would very much like to get your report and initiate 
any corrective action that is required. 

Mr. Davis. Where this sort of thing does exist just mere indifferent 
handling of it will not correct it. It will take some hard-hitting 
action where a thing like this does exist to get it out. 

Mr. Lexx. I can assure you there is no indifference on use of scientists 
and engineers. That is one thing where we want to get the most out 
of our people. 

Mr. Beren. The staff member who made the study consulted with 
ee staff here in Washington and he agreed the staff member was 
right. 
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Mr. Ler. Will you refer this report to us for action ? 

Mr. Beren. To the Quartermaster General. He has established 
five of his top people to see that action is taken all the way through 
on it. 

Mr. Lee. You will not refer it to anyone other than the Quarter- 
master General? 

Mr. Beten. It has been referred to the Director of Personnel for 
the individual echelons set up there, but I pointed it out that there 
are a lot of areas where effective action can be taken. We have a 
smal] staff, but it seems an inventory of whether engineers are properly 
used is important. The Yale study indicates only 24 percent of 
engineers in that particular class is utilized in engineering activities. 

Mr. Ler. We are not in that situation in Defense at all. I have been 
into most of these laboratories and observed it firsthand. 

Engineers are doing engineering work and they are on these de- 
velopment projects. 

Mr. Davis. We feel it is of sufficient importance to call it to your 
attention. 

Mr. Ler. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Avexanper. Mr. Lee, I understand the military services never 
have made a study of personnel functions, have they ? 

Mr. Ler. The Air Force is conducting one now, sir, military and 
civilian personnel. 

Mr. Atexanper. Do you think it would be fruitful for the Army 
and Navy, also? 

Mr. Ler. We have discussed that with the military departments 
during the past year on the civilian side, that is the function as such, 
using both military personnel and civilian. All of our civilian per- 
sonnel offices are staffed by civilians, and then you have military per- 
sonnel offices at large bases for the purposes of recordkeeping and 
efficiency ratings and that sort of thing. They are very small, 
usually a few people. 

On the civilian side we are on a staffing guideline established by the 
Bureau of the Budget as a target for the civilians to meet, and it is 
carefully looked at. 

On the military personnel function, in the Army and Navy it is 
one of the things we wanted to get into with them a little further 
this next year. 

These other studies we have been engaged in which I mentioned I 
think were higher priority studies. 

Mr. Arexanper. I didn’t get your real thought with regard to 
whether the Army or Navy ought to have these personnel function 
studies or not. 

Is it your feeling they should or should not ? 

Mr. Ler. I think we ought to take another look at it this next year; 
ves, sir. 

Mr. Atexanver. Do you think the Bureau of the Budget should be 
requested to organize such a study ? 

Mr. Ler. I don’t think they should be requested to do it with regard 
to Defense. 

In Defense we have gone into this ourselves during this last year 
on our priority list. _It just hasn’t been as high a priority as some of 
these ome things we have worked on. 
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Mr. ALexanper. In other words, the functional study with the Air 
Force has not ene you enough so that you could strongly rec- 
ommend it to the Army and Navy ? 

Mr. Ler. Not as strongly as some of these other things, but I would 
like to look into it a little further. ; 

Mr. JoHANsSEN. Without detracting any credit from what you have 
done in self-policing, is there not a virtue to some outside policing 
sometimes, and might that not recommend the Bureau of the Budget 
approach ¢ 

Mr. Ler. We get a great deal of outside policing. Certainly if the 
Bureau of the Budget ‘undertook such a study we would cooperate with 
them. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. You would prefer they didn’t, though 2 

Mr. Ler. They undertook a study during the last 2 years where we 
cooperated with them having to do with the man: igement of contract 
operated plants, Defense contract operated plants. 

Mr. Davis. Colonel, would it be possible for you to tell us what the 
total cost of advertising allowed in Defense research and development 
contracts amounted to last year ? 

Colonel Frecost. No, sir. It would be very difficult to get figures 
of that sort, since generally advertising is one of the overhead costs 
which have to be prorated for an indiv idual contract and then reim- 
bursed on that particular contract. 

It would be possible to get it but it would take a very extensive 
study. 

Mr. Davis. Could you give us figures on one company, such as Gen- 
eral Electric ? 

Colonel Freeost. Yes, sir; 1 think we might do that. 

Mr. Davis. For recruiting and advertising. 

Colonel Freeosi. For a particular period, let us say for the last 
year ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Colonel Freeost. That narrows it down to where you might get it. 
We will try to get you those figures, sir. 

Question. Would it be possible to tell us what the total costs of recruiting 
and advertising amounted to last year? 

Answer. In the short time available for response to this question, it was not 
possible to develop fully the data desired by the committee. However, in order 
to afford the committee some idea of costs involved in this area, a rapid study 
of a selected group of eight defense contractors of varying sizes in the New Eng- 
land area who had received contracts in 1955 was made. This study included 
firms having preponderant Government business and firms of comparable size 
having a preponderance of commercial business. Types of products manufactured 
included aviation products and electronic products. Some of the contracts were 
of cost-reimbursement type and some of the contracts were fixed price. 

The study revealed that the average total annual cost of help-wanted adver- 
tising was approximately $50,000 per company. Although every attempt was 
made to select typical companies, due to the smallness of the sample study, the 
above figures may not be typical of the claims submitted by defense contractors 
for this type of expenditure. The figures cited may not represent the amount 
which would be reimbursed by the Government, since the test of allocability and 
reasonableness would be applied prior to making payment for such costs. 

Mr. Davis. I believe someone asked you if there were any limits as 
to salaries of officers of corporations having these cost-plus contracts, 
and you said there was no limit. 

Colonel Frecost. I don’t believe I answered it quite that way, sir. 
My answer was that we would place a limit on compensation which 
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would be comparable to the limit placed by industry for commercial 
business. Therefore it would be necessary that they have a limit. 

I don’t know of any fabulously high salaries being paid in com- 
mercial business, so there must be limits, but they are not precise limits 
and they are not stipulated as $40,000 a year or some such figure. 

They vary by industry and by various sections of the country. 

Mr. Gross. But there is no common yardstick as between the various 
services for measuring salaries, bonuses, retirement benefits, and so 
on? 

Colonel Frecost. Except to the extent each of the three services 
parallel that of comparable industry practice; so that if an Army 
contracting officer in dealing with a firm says, “This particular cost 
for commercial activity is at this level,” presumably the Navy and 
Air Force will arrive at the same result because they will compare to 
the same cost as commercial activity as well. 

Where we get into difficulty is where industry has not pegged a 
cost standard or where it varies widely in industry. 

Mr. Gross. Industry can’t peg a cost. You are dealing with cost- 
plus contracts. 

Colonel Frecost. Industry doesn’t have very many cost-plus fixed- 
fee contracts in their commercial business. 

Mr. Gross. That is right. 

Colonel Freeost. That is what we compare to—industries practice 
with respect to their fixed-price commercial contract—so that if in 
the normal course of selling refrigerators, X company says that this 
much should be spent for this type of expenditure, overhead expendi- 
ture, then we would expect to get that same kind of treatment for our 
type of contract, even though we have a cost-reimbursement type of 
the contract. 

Mr. Gross. According to the Armed Services Committee report 
that is not true. 

Colonel Frecost. They make some claims but I have never seen 
the facts and figures to support some of the figures they have pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Gross. At least they say there has not been forthcoming from 
the Department of Defense any statement of unified policy. That is 
as of last July, and apparently that situation still exists. 

Colonel Frecost. We feel we have a unified policy. What we prob- 
ably run into is that we do not have it as precise as this committee 
would like, precise in the form of a formula where you then could say 
this amount is allowable and this amount is not. 

We would love to do that, too, except we don’t see how you can ac- 
complish that since your conditions vary so tremendously especially 
in the cost-reimbursement field. 

Mr. Davis. Have there been any complaints from the services about 
the effect of contract-holders recruitment practices on reenlistment 
rates ¢ 

Colonel Frecost. Reenlistment in the military departments? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Colonel Freeost. None that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lee, do you know of any such ? 

Mr. Ler. One of the motivations for the military to leave the service 
after their completion of the first term instead of reenlisting is either 
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to go back to school or to go into industry. These are usually at the 
technical level ; that is to say, they would be electronics technicians or 
aircraft technicians. 

Mr. Davis. Have you had any complaints from the services about 
losing personnel of that kind ? 

Mr. cian: We all feel that one of the reasons that we are losing them 
is that you have a booming economy now and they can get good jobs 
on the outside and they do go into industry. 

Mr. Gross. I have been greatly concerned by the dropouts of grad- 

uates, men educated at West Point and Annapolis. Are you doing 
anything about that? 

Mr. Ler. That is in the area of study of the Cordiner committee 
which I mentioned a moment ago. 

Our rates have improved over the past 2 years as a result of the re- 
enlistment bonus enacted by the Congress, as a result of the benefits 
package, dependents’ medical-care bill enacted at the last session, and 
so on. 

Mr. Gross. Any consideration of the extension of the mandatory 
requirement for service on the part of those the taxpayers educate at 
a great deal of expense? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Have you given serious consideration to the requirement 
of a mandatory period of service ? 

Mr. Ler. That is one of the Cordiner studies. Their recommenda- 
tions are not complete but the general principle that I hear in the dis- 
cussion is one of possible consideration of extending obligated service 
for Government-paid training of officers. 

Of course, we have obligated service now. It would be a question 
of whether you extended it an additional year. 

Mr. Gross. An additional year? 

Mr. Lex. Or two. 

Mr. Gross. I would think so. I think there ought to be a substan- 
tial increase in the period of obligated service. 

One other question, Mr. Chairman. Have you been consulted in 
the studies now allegedly being made by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion ¢ 

Mr. Lex. That is Mr. Young’s committee on scientific and profes- 
sional personnel ? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Lez. And utilization ¢ 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. We have a man working full time with that 
group on these studies. I think the committee has met once, and I 
represented Mr. Burgess at that meeting. 

Mr. Gross. Who is the man who is supposed to be there full time? 

Mr. Ler. From my office? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Lez. Mr. Braymer. 

Mr. Gross. He is there full time? 

Mr. Ler. He is detailed to him. I think it would be more on the 
order of three-fourths of his time rather than full time. 

Mr. Gross. When did you first meet 
Mr. Ler. I believe that meeting was in September, if I recall. 
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Mr. Gross. You mean to say you were not called into a meeting in 
March or April? 

Mr. Lez. Of this year? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Lex. If we have the same committee in mind, if it is Mr. Young’s 
Committee on the Utilization of Scientists and Engineers i in the Fed- 
eral Government, Mr. Burgess is the Defense representative, and it 
doesn’t seem to me it was as far back as March or April, but I will 
check to make sure. 

[ believe it was August or September. My understanding is that 
they have had one meeting and we have been to it; that is, of the full 
committee. 

I know my representative, who is a subcommittee, is in meetings 
practically continuously, Mr. Braymer, whom I mentioned. 

Mr. Gross. However, you are in the Department of Defense in the 
Manpower Personnel and Reserve? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Under your jurisdiction or that of Mr. Burgess, whom 
you represent, are a good many hundreds of thousands of employees; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Yet you were not called into any meeting until August 
or September of this year. 

Mr. Lez. That is correct to the best of my knowledge. Of course, 
there is much contact between Defense people and the Civil Service 
Commission on many matters, but if you are specifically referring to 
the Committee on the Development of Scientists and Engineers, I be- 
lieve they got that started in August. 

Mr. Gross. Yes; I was spec ifically referring to that. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Do I understand that one of the costs that m: Ly on 
occasion be chargeable to Government contracts is the cost of concerns’ 
recruiting teams, attempting to recruit scientific or engineering per- 
sonnel? Are some of those costs chargeable to contracts ? 

Colonel Freeost. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHansen. Would that include the cost of such recruiting teams 
visiting military installations to recruit military personnel, thereby 
diverting them from reenlistment ? 

Colonel Frecost. From the standpoint of cost; yes, sir. But no con- 
tractor would recruit at a military installation. If he did we would 
have to reimburse him as a legitimate cost of doing business, and we 
are contractually bound to pay it. It would be an unwise contractor 
who attempted to recruit that way. 

Mr. JoHansen. Have there been any such instances? 

Colonel Freeost. Not that I know of. Quite the opposite. The 
contractor works closely with us. It serves him no purpose to strip us 
of personnel. We affect his work. If we do not have the necessary 

technicians and engineers to pass upon his work, he cannot get paid. 

Similarly it does not serve us to str ip the contractor. There were 
charges we were recruiting the contractors’ employees. I once had the 
job of convine rin a contractor that Government proselyting would be 
very foolish. I said, “We are holding you responsible to do the job. 
If you do not give us the end product, we have not accomplished 
anything.” 
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By means of coordination with our contractors we are urging them 
more and more to take steps to prevent proselyting, pirating. If they 
need people we have to support their effort to get them. We try to 
direct their efforts, however, to areas where it will not constitute 
proselyting. There is no question there is a shortage of this type of 
people. 

Mr. ALexaANpER. What would happen if you allowed them, say, one 
of the large companies, to recruit and after they got them, paid for 
them out of a cost-plus contract and decided they needed them a little 
bit worse over in refrigeration or some other phase of their work that 
had nothing to do with Government activity? Do you have any way 
of checking into that to see whether that type of thing is done? 

Yolonel Frecosr. Yes; that check would happen automatically. 
You are referring, I take it, to the fact that we may pay recruiting 
costs and then the contractor loses the employees or actually shifts 
them ? 

Mr. Atexanper. Shift him to another department. 

Colonel Frecost. Our overhead rates are negotiated. If they are 
negotiated periodically they must be reviewed regularly and re- 
adjusted in the light of actual experience. 

Mr. Beten. Would you have the names of individuals transferred 
ina plant that has as many people as an outfit like that ? 

Colonel Frecosr. On a cost-reimbursement contract we have to ap- 
prove the actual payroll, which is available and becomes part of our 
contract record. 

Mr. Been. Could you tell me for a fact that anyone has gone down 
the list of those payrolls to determine whether the people they paid 
for on recruiting—I do not know how you would identify it in this 
kind of thing. 

If a fellow shows up answering their ad and they hire him in the 
IBM electronic division, it has nothing to do with that type of a 
contract. I do not know how you would ever find it out. 

Colonel Freeosr. I do not mean to imply, and I do not think you do, 
either, that we would only pay for the ad if they were successful. 
Even if the ad were unsuccessful they would still get paid. 

Mr. Beten. If they have 2 businesses it is a 2-edged sword. The 
man may be coming in to answer this ad, but you have no way of know- 
ing that. In other words, they would hire him in one of their other 
divisions. 

Colonel Freeost. The allocability of the cost of that ad to our con- 
tract is not predicated upon the success the ad had. If they spent a 
thousand dollars for an ad and it resulted in manning our job and also 
manning their commercial jobs, we would not know in what percentage 
the labor had gone to man our job as against theirs, but we certainly 
would think it reasonable to allocate the cost of that ad in proportion 
to our contract and their commercial contracts. Not in accordance 
with people employed but in accordance with the contract values. 

Mr, JoHansen. But to your knowledge is such allocation being 
made? 

Colonel Frecost. Definitely, sir. That is one of the things the 
auditors are constantly checking on in all cost reimbursement. 

Mr. Jonansen. I thought there was a question as to knowledge on 
your part as to whether these ads were actually being charged ? 
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Colonel! Freeost. There are a number of things you must look at. 
First, is the ad a “Help wanted” ad? If it is an institutional adver- 
(ising, that is if they are publicizing the name of the X company for 
all future business, it is not allowed and we do not have to go further. 
Let us confine it to one type of advertising, help wanted. 

Then you have the next question: To what extent does this involve 
our business and his commercial business? We have to make a split. 

Next we have to look at whether or not the cost of this advertising 
is reasonable. If he has done what normal commercial practice would 
entail in the way of advertising, that is a reasonable cost. We make 
the split and charge a portion to us. That is done in every case. 

Mr. Jonansen. You related it to these specific ads? 

Colonel Freeosr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Let us get into the record another quotation from the 
House Armed Services Committee hearing of last July at page 3127. 

Advertising costs have quite uniformly been allowed but there is little en- 
couragement on the results of these expenditures. 

Mr. Davis. Colonel Fregosi, I do not want to just restrict the in- 
formation about the ads to one company. We are not trying to 
single out one company. I ahasan General Electric. Would it 
be possible for you to give us 1 or 2 more which the staff would fur- 
nish you? I mention that because we do not want to just single out 
one. 

Then, also, I would like to know: Would it be possible for you to 
furnish us names of magazines and newspapers where similar ads 
are placed that you know of in your dealing with these contractors? 
Just the names of them. 

Colonel Frecost. Yes, sir; that would be very easy because prac- 
tically all of them—the two newspapers, the biggest newspapers in 
Washington here, carry help-wanted. ads every week. I do not know 
if it is every day but certainly every Saturday and Sunday. One 
of the firms that was advertising in there has a Government contract. 
I believe one of the contracts is a straight fixed-price contract. This is 
the regular thing. The help-wanted columns are always filled up. 

Mr. Davis. Referring to these cost-plus contracts. 

Colonel Freeost. There it is hard to say because I do not know 
whether the ad of a particular company has anything to do with their 
cost-reimbursement contract. But we will try to get that information. 

Mr. Davis. Our staff will confer with you. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Question. Would it be possible to furnish us names of magazines and news- 
papers carrying advertisements for defense contractors? 

Answer. Virtually all metropolitan dailies of every city in the United States, 
at some time during a year carry help-wanted ads in support of defense con- 
tracts. It can also be said that all scientific trade and technical journals, such 
as Scientific American and Iron Age, covering fields of military practice, may 
have carried advertising by defense contractors, the cost of which might have 
been allowed. 

Almost all newspapers of the major cities carry help-wanted ads in support 
of defense contracts. Examples of such newspapers are: 

Washington Evening Star 
Chicago Tribune 

Detroit Free Press 

Los Angeles Times 

New York Times 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
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The list of scientific, trade, and technical journals pulbished in the United 
States is very extensive. However, examples of publications of this type carry- 
ing advertising by defense contractors, for which reimbursement might have 
been allowed are: 

Chemical and Engineering News 
Scientific American 

Aviation Week 

Tool Engineer 

Electronic Industries 

American Aviation 

Rubber Age 

Skyways 

Automatic Control 

Mr. Gross. One other question: Are you spending any money 
under the same circumstances or allowing expenditure of money on 
radio and television for the same purpose ¢ 

Colonel Frecosi. Our rule applies to all products so that the answer 
is “Yes,” that the same rule would apply to radio, electronics, supply 
and subsistence for that matter, except the need for recruiting workers 
in the processing of food or other items is not urgent. 

Mr. Jonansen. Colonel, I can understand the legitimacy of a 
charge for a straight help-wanted ad. I think that is worlds apart 
from this type of double-spread institutional ad with a slug or two 
in terms of job recruitment. I think the thing the committee is 
concerned about is to know how much of that total institutional ad 
is being charged against the cost-plus Government contract. 

Colonel Freeost. The rule in the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation with respect to advertising is broader than we have been 
discussing. I would like to read it. 

We have a preamble: 

— — items of costs are considered allowable within the limitations 
indicated : 

“Advertising in trade and technical journals, provided such advertising does 
not offer special products for sale but is placed for the purposes of offering 
financial support to journals which are valuable for the dissemination of 
technical information within the contractor’s industry - 

Mr. JoHanseNn. Will you pause there a moment? Newsweek cer- 
tainly would not fall within that category. I believe, Mr. Chairman, 
we had one ad in Newsweek. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Colonel Frecosr. Then there is a parenthetical note to “see” an- 
other paragraph of the regulation. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Time magazine also. 

Colonel Frecost. The parenthetical note refers to another para- 
graph which says: 

The following items of costs are considered unallowable except as 
indicated : 

“Advertising except Help Wanted advertising and advertising in 
trade and technical journals.” 

We recognize that more can be said on this subject. We can get a 
little more clarification and give further guidance. That is in the 
proposed revised draft—this which I quoted is section 15 of the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation. We have written that up but it 
las not yet been published. It has to be cleared with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Davis. Anything further, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Lee and Colonel Fregosi and Mr. Bray, we appreciate very much 
having you with us and the information which you have given us. 
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It has been of great benefit to us. You have been very cooperative. I 
want to express our thanks to you. 

The committee will adjourn now until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon the committee recessed at 12:30 p. m., to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

It is a pleasure to have with us this afternoon Assistant Secretary 
Milton of the Army. Mr. Secretary, we are very happy to have you 
with us and thank you for coming. 

The first witness to testify, I believe, is Mr. Duncan Hodges, special 
assistant to the Assistant Secretary of the Army. He will be accom- 
panied, I believe, by Mr. W. T. Comer and Lt. Col. L. C. Bieler, Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of the Army. 

Will you come up, please, Mr. Hodges? 

Mr. Miuron. Judge Davis, may I make a statement before Mr. 
Hodges? 

Mr. Davis. Very well, we will be happy to have you do so. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUGH M. MILTON II, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Mirron. I wanted to express my appreciation, sir, for this 
opportunity to be with you personally. 

This area in which you are interested is one with which I am asso- 
ciated and vitally concerned and Mr. Brucker, Secretary of the Army, 
asked me to express his appreciation and I would like to express my 
personal appreciation to be here. 

I would like for you to know that we at the top echelon of the Army 
feel that this area is one of the very greatest of challenges—by that I 
mean manpower utilization—in this tense day. We fully realize there 
are some nations that have such a manpower pool that maybe they can 
have 1 man for war and 1 man for peace. We do not feel we are in 
that position. Therefore the proper utilization of a man in either or 
both capacities is of great and vital concern to us. 

We are, therefore, very much dedicated to the purposes to which 
this committee is dedicated. We follow with a great deal of interest 
your suggestions as to where we can save manpower or where by 
proper personnel management we can do a better job with what we 
have. We in the Army are proud of what we have already accom- 
plished. We think that we have been a leader both in government 
and in business life in the utilization of manpower. 

Since 1953 we have reduced the civilian personnel in the Army by 
something in excess of 27 percent. We believe that that has been 
accomplished by constant surveillance, constant study, and the appli- 
cation of good management procedures. It is in that spirit that the 
Army comes before you in the feeling that we can, through your 
deliberation, find how we can do a better job in an area to which 
both your committee and the Army are thoroughly dedicated. 

With that I would like to yield, sir, to Mr. Hodges. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, we appreciate very much that statement 
from you and the greetings from Secretary Brucker and I would 
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appropriate it if you would convey our greetings back to him and 
tell him we appreciate the message. 

We are very glad to have you with us and we want you to under- 
stand that we do appreciate the spirit of cooperation which you and 
the Department of the Army have manifested in working with us 
to achieve the objectives which we are trying to achieve. They are 
the same which you are trying to achieve. That is, the proper pro 
tection of the security of this country by operating in an efficient 
manner and conserving the manpower resources of this country as 
much as possible. 

Our payroll, as you undoubtedly know, is considerably over $10 
billion a year now just for Federal civilian personnel. It is one of 
the largest items in the expense of operating our Government, and 
it is a challenge, as you say, to the very best talent that we have. It 
is an objective toward which all of us can work with a feeling that we 
are rendering a real service to our Government and country and to 
the taxpayers of this country. 

We on this subcommittee and on the full committee are gratified 
indeed at the spirit of cooperation which you and the Department 
of the Army have manifested. We appreciate it very, very much. 

Mr. Hodges, will you come forward, please. We will be glad to 
hear you. 


STATEMENT OF DUNCAN HODGES, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY; ACCOMPANIED BY W. T. 
COMER, OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER; AND LT. COL. L. C. BIELER, 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Hopers. May I introduce Mr. Comer and Lieutenant Colonel 
Bieler. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have you gentlemen. 

Mr. Hopers. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, if it is 
the wish of the committee that I read it. 

Mr. Davis. All right, sir. 


I, OVERALL OBJECTIVES WITH RESPECT TO CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Honess. It is considered essential that the highest practicable 
proportion of operating forces to total forces will be maintained in the 
United States Army. Within the operating forces emphasis wili be 
placed on reducing support-type positions. 

In the allocation of military or civilian spaces in supporting activi- 
ties, first priority will be assigned to functions in direct support of 
combat forces and areas of potential combat operation. In the event 
of shortages of personnel spaces, military or civilian, or of funds, 
functions will be evaluated on the basis of priority descending order 
of emphasis with respect to the effect on the readiness of the operating 
forces. 

Authorizations will be approved only for such programs as are 
actually essential to achieve specific. vital objectives. 

Civilian personnel will be used in positions which do not require 
military incumbents for reasons of law, training, discipline, rotation, 
or combat readiness, which do not require a military background for 
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successful performance of the duties involved, and which do not entail 
unusual hours not normally associated or compatible with civilian 
employment. 

in staffing functions, optimum performance and standards will be 
sought. Overcentralization, oversupervision, and overmanagement 
will be avoided. 


ll. REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT ACCOMPLISHED BY THE ARMY 


The Department of the Army has been making regular manpower 
progress reports to the subcommittee. It is pointed out that in De- 
cember 1953, the total civilian strength of the Army numbered 521,223. 
Since that date, the Army through the constant application of its 
personnel policies has reduced this total by approximately 88,000 
civilian personnel, or a total of approximately 16.85-percent reduction. 
At the same time that this reduction has been accomplished, a corre- 
sponding reduction in military personnel has been accomplished. 


Ill, MANPOWER CONTROL 


Manpower control within the support activities of the Army is 
effected through a system of personnel authorizations which estab- 
lishes the maximum number of personnel both military and civilian, 
considered adequate by the Department of the Army to accomplish 
the mission of each command, service, and agency. Monthly reports 
on military and civilian personnel strengths insure compliance with 
ceilings established, and permit verification of the manpower shown 
on performance reports. 

The procedure for the review and analysis of civilian manpower 
requirements involves, first, the determination of support manpower 
requirements of the Army Establishment, activity by activity, based 
on manning standards and staffing criteria. The relative proportion 
of military and civilian personnel to be used to meet the total require- 
ments are then determined, based on the availability of the military 
and experience as to the most effective combination of military and 
civilian personnel in each activity. 

Adjustments to civilian and military personnel authorizations are 
made as changes of missions and responsibilities of the various agencies 
occur. 

Not only is close supervision maintained by the Department of the 
Army agencies but review of all manpower reports is made at the De- 
partment of the Army General Staff level, as well as by the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of the Army for Manpower and Reserve 
Forces, who is particularly charged with approval of the plans for all 
major personnel adjustments, including reductions in force. 


IV. INFORMATION REGARDING SPECIFIC ITEMS AS REQUESTED BY THE 
SUBCOMMITTER 


Item 1. The readjustment effected in civilian employees displaced 
by military at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. 

Answer. During the second and third quarters of fiscal year 1956, 
reduction in operating funds required United States Army Pacific to 
plan reductions of 565 civilian spaces throughout the command. Of 
these, 37 percent, or 222, were accomplished by attrition. 
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In order to reduce impact of the reduction on scheduled work, and 
to permit reorganization of the work, a temporary military over- 
strength was authorized. The organized reduction in force has been 
ac complished and the overstrength reduction was completed June 25, 
1956. 

Detailed information as to the readjustments is contained in state- 
ment attached as tab A. 

Item 2. The steps that have been taken under the command manage- 
ment system to give your depot commanders great flexibility in the 
use of all the manpower sources at the depots. 

Answer. The depot command management system, a component of 
the Army command management system, was installed in all Army 
depots in the continental United States as of July 1, 1956. 

The system integrates programing, budgeting, accounting, and man- 
power controls. It is designed according to the traditional Army 
principles of assigning a mission to a commander, providing him the 
means to carry out that mission, and making his responsible to a 
single superior for the execution of that mission. 

Prior to DCMS, funds were allotted to a depot from many sources: 
The Army area hes adquarters for support, from the various technical 
services, from midmanagement commands, ete. Each of these allot- 
ments carried restrictions as to their use. Manpower allocations fol- 
lowed the funds with the same controls and restrictions. Under the 
depot command management system, the depot commander receives 
a single allotment of funds under each appropriation and a single 
allocation of manpower spaces. 

His only restriction is that he must not exceed his overall depot 
manpower ceiling or overobligate his total fund allotment. Withn 
this restriction he is guided by his individual programs. He can 
then utilize his pers sonnel in the most efficient and economical manner 
to carry out his programs. 

Item 3. The machinery, if any, that you have established to avoid 
a downward re: idjustment i in higher grades such as took place follow- 
ing World War II. 

Answer. At the close of fiscal year 1956, Army employees in gr: ade s 
GS-13 through 18 in the continental United States represented 3 3.64 
percent of total employment subject to the Classification Act of 1949. 
At the close of fiscal year 1949, 1.52 percent of such employment was in 
these higher grades. The number of positions in these grades had in- 
creased progressively in the intervening years due mainly to the fol- 
lowing types of causes: 

(a) Greater emphasis on research and development programs re- 
quiring highly qualified technical personnel. 

(6) Greater emphasis on business-management programs requiring 
competent specialists. 

(c) The replacement of military supervisors by civilians. 

Of the total high-graded (GS-13 and up) employees in 1955, 48 
percent were in the engineering and scientific (including research and 
development) activities. By 1956 this was increased to 50.6 percent, 
and it is expected that this figure may rise higher as additional empha- 
sis is placed on modern weapons development. 

The Army Establishment has been constantly studying the question 
of increasing numbers of high-level positions. Proper safeguards for 
controlling unnecessary increases in such positions have been taken. 
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It is recognized, however, that an increased number of such positions 
are required if the Department is to have the qualified people necessary 
to manage and direct its crucial programs which are constantly be- 
coming more complex. The need for more high-caliber civilian man- 
agers was recognized by the Hoover Commission in their study of 
Business Organization of the Department of Defense. 

Army Circular No. 31, dated March 30, 1954, was designed to em- 
phasize the need for commanders at all echelons to maintain a constant 
review of requirements for high-graded positions. 

A complete statement and discussion of this situation is attached as 
tab C. 

Item 4. Any surveys you have initiated leading to the review and 
simplification of the organization of the Washington headquarters 
of the Army in order to reduce overlap and duplication of functions. 

Answer. Manpower and management surveys of the Army staff 
have the objective of providing the minimum number of personnel re- 
quired to support effectively approved missions and programs. In- 
cluded in the evaluation is the consideration of duplicating and over- 
lapping functions to determine essentiality. Ten separate surveys 
have been completed during calendar year 1956, effecting a net reduc- 
tion of 77 officer and 768 civilian personnel spaces. Four other surveys 
will be completed in this area by December 31, 1956. Continuing em- 
phasis is being placed on this activity. Complete data covering this 
subject are attached as tab D. 


V. SUMMARY 


The Department of the Army has made definite progress in the 
field of manpower utilization and departmental personnel manage- 
ment. The Army will continue to emphasize this program of efficient 
and effective management. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Tabs A, B,C, and D, referred to above, follow :) 


TapA 


READJUSTMENT EFFECTED IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES DISPLACED BY MILITARY 
PERSONNEL AT SCHOFIELD BARRACKS, HAwarIrI 


1. During second and third quarters, fiscal year 1956, reductions in oper- 
ating funds required USARPAC to plan reductions of 565 civilian spaces 
throughout the command; 37 percent of these, or 222, were accomplished by 
attrition. 

2. In the Schofield Barracks motor pool civilian spaces were reduced from 
100 to 34. In order to reduce impact of the reduction on scheduled work, and 
to permit reorganization of the work, temporary use of 53 military personnel, 
available for training duty in motor pool work, was authorized in January 
1956. The activity was directed to phase out the military overstrength before 
the end of the fiscal year. 

3. On March 22, 1956, USARPAC advised the 53 overstrength was reduced 
to 42 on March 19, and would be reduced to 30 by April 1. On June 11, 1956, 
USARPAC advised that the then current overstrength of 25 military personnel 
would be reassigned effective June 25. 

4. The authorization prior to the reduction was 2 officers, 30 enlisted and 
100 civilians. USARPAC advises the current authorization is 1 officer, 30 
enlisted and 46 civilians, and the unlisted overstrength reduction was completed 
June 25, 1956. 
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Tas B 
PROBLEM 


What steps have been taken under the depot command-management system to 
give the depot commander greater flexibility in the use of all the manpower 
resources at the depot? 


STATEMENT 


The depot command-management system, a component of the Army command- 
management system, was installed in all Army depots in the continental United 
States as of July 1, 1956. 

The system integrates programing, budgeting, accounting, and manpower 
controls. It is designed according to the traditional Army principles of as- 
signing a mission to a commander, providing him the means to carry out that 
mission, and making him responsible to a single superior for the execution of that 
mission. 

Prior to DC-—MS, funds were allotted to a depot from many sources: The 
Army Area Headquarters for Support, from the various technical services, from 
midmanagement commands, ete. Each of these allotments carried restrictions 
as to their use. Manpower allocations followed the funds with the same con- 
trols and restrictions. Under the depot command-management system, the depot 
commander receives a single allotment of funds under each appropriation and a 
single allocation of manpower spaces. His only restriction is that he must not 
exceed his overall depot manpower ceiling or overobligate his total fund allot- 
ment. Within this restriction he is guided by his individual programs. He can 
then utilize his personnel in the most efficient and economical manner to carry 
out his programs. 





Tas C 
REASONS FOR INCREASED NUMBER OF POSITIONS IN HIGHER GRADES—GS-13 Aanp Up 


I. At the close of fiscal year 1956, the Army had 7,488 positions in grades GS- 
13 through 18 of the general schedule of the Classification Act in the continental 
United States. This figure represents 3.64 percent of employment subject to 
the Classification Act of 1949. At the close of fiscal year 1949, 1.52 percent of 
such employment was in these higher grades. The number of positions in these 
grades has increased progressively over the intervening years through the follow- 
ing types of causes: 


A. GREATER EMPHASIS ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


1. During fiscal year 1949 approximately 1.3 percent of total expenditures 
went into research and development programs. Emphasis on such programs in- 
creased to the point that by fiscal year 1955 approximately 3.7 percent of total 
expenditures were devoted to this endeavor. Activity in this area continued 
undiminished in fiscal year 1956. 

Emphasis on research and dev velopment is essential to provide the Army 
w a the most modern weapons and material possible to stay ahead of any future 
enemy. As weapons systems become more intricate, higher skilled scientists 
and engineers are required in greater numbers. 

3. The technological complexities of weapons that result from such research 
cugaihan in turn, a need for more high-grade managers in the fields of pro- 
curement, distribution, and maintenance operations. 


B. GREATER EMPHASIS ON BUSINESS MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS 


The establishment of comptroller offices and the attendant development of 
management engineering and financial management programs has created the 
need for greater numbers of highly skilled industrial engineers, management 
engineers, accountants and auditors. The accomplishment of financial manage- 
ment through such programs as industrial fund, stock fund, and management 
fund requires these types of personnel whereas the former system of appropria- 
tion accounting required lower grade fiscal accounting and auditing clerks and 
bookkeepers. 
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C. THE REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY SUPERVISORS BY CIVILIANS 


A program was initiated by the Secretary of the Army early in fiscal year 1955 
to replace military officers who were directing operations with civilian employ- 
ees, This program was given the name Operation Teammate. Approximately 
9,000 military personnel filling such positions were transferred to military opera- 
tions and approximately 8,000 civilian replacements were recruited. A substan- 
tial number of new positions subject to the Classification Act of 1949 appeared 
as a result including some in grades GS-13 and higher responsible for business 
management and technical programs at troop training installations. 

Il. Utilization of high-grade positions: The size and magnitude of the Army’s 
mission worldwide and the emphasis on research and development and business 
management activities together with the responsibility for civil construction in 
the Corps of Engineers is reflected in the distribution of the high-grade positions 
by functional area. An analysis of the occupational inventory shows the ap- 
proximate following distribution : 























1955 | 1956 

Activity l | 
Number | Percentage} Number Percentage 

| | 

Engineering and scientific (including research and | 
SGU ob ods Cee cet re 3, 017 | 48.0 | 3, 781 | 50.6 
CN 686 nics cl bbbaeekades whbapeeens 595 | 9.4 | 662 | 8&8 
EEE LLL LEAL LT OL TET 490 7.8 576 0 
General program management SS 5 a | 505 | 0 653 8.7 
Procurement and supply- ; ; 478 7.6 | 610 | 8.2 
Production and maintenance.__ ; -s- out 375 6.0 | 234 | 3.1 
I eli incited ‘ Sach inbatian sama bos 7 | 250 4.0 257 | 3.4 
Personnel administration..............._-- ae 165 2.6 | 205 | 2.7 
Security and intelligence -__-__- ae ao 125 2.0 115 | 1.5 
DE gceOMOONS . <n nasa ccc ncee ane eee ae bLboht 290 4.6 395 | 5.3 





The Army Establishment has had the question of increasing numbers of high 
level positions under consideration for the past 4 years. Proper safeguards for 
controlling any such spiral have been taken as outlined in the following pages. 
Increased numbers of such positions are required if the Department is to have 
the qualified people necessary to manage and direct its crucial programs which 
are becoming more complex. The need for more high caliber civilian managers 
was recognized by the Hoover Commission in their study of business management 
in the Department of Defense. 

The question of more high-level positions was presented to the Secretary’s 
Advisory Committee on Personnel Administration. This Committee is composed 
of six industrialists in the field of industrial relations. It was their opinion 
that greater numbers of such people are necessary to adequately manage the 
programs. They further indicate the same conditions exists in the firms they 
represent for the same reasons that require the employment of more high-level 
personnel in Government. 

CONTROLS EXERCISED 


‘The Department of the Army noted the trend toward more positions in the 
higher grades in 1953 and made a study of the problem. As a result, Department 
of the Army Circular No. 31 was published under date of March 30, 1954, which 
called upon commanders at all echelons to provide emphasis on establishing 
effective streamlined organizations to embody : 

(1) Clear lines of authority and responsibility. 

(2) A minimum number of review levels. 

(3) Functions grouped logically without overspecialization. 

(4) Spans of control which are reasonable, neither too large nor too small. 

(5) A minimum number of supervisors and assistant supervisors in relation to 
workers. 

(6) A minimum number of staff positions in planning and control functions. 

(7) A workforce which is the minimum required to accomplish the mission. 

(8) Positions so organized that the fullest use is made of workers’ highest skills, 
the work is challenging, and logical career ladders can be constructed. 
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(9) Preservation of essential know-how among key personnel and provision for 
further development through work assignments. 

(10) Tasks logically grouped into positions so that qualified people can be 
readily found to fill them. 

(11) Provisions for adaptability and flexibility in order that contraction or 
expansion (mobilization) demands can be met. 

This program has been instituted by all commands and effectiveness of it is 
studied in the course of personnel utilization and progress effectiveness surveys. 

In addition, annual surveys are conducted at all installations to determine the 
need for the positions currently established and the correctness of pay for the 
position in relation to the duties and responsibilities assigned. During the past 
7 years, over 90 percent of all positions have been reviewed each year for these 
purposes. 
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Tas D 
MANPOWER Data ror DA HEADQUARTERS (ARMY STAFF *) 


Subject: Any surveys you have initiated leading to the review and simplifica- 
tion of the organization of the Washington headquarters of the Army in 
order to reduce overlap and duplication of functions. 

1. Manpower and management surveys of the Army Staff have the objective 
of providing agencies with the minimum number of personnel required to sup- 
port approved missions and programs. Included in the evaluation is a consid- 
eration of duplicating and overlapping functions to determine essentiality. Ten 
separate surveys have been completed during this calendar year effecting a net 
reduction of 77 officer and 768 civilian personnel spaces. Four other surveys 
will be completed by December 31, 1956. 

2. The survey program included an analysis made during August and Septem- 
ber 1956 of manpower utilized in administrative support activities throughout 
the Army Staff. This review resulted in a major reduction. Special attention 
is being given to the manning of these activities in the current manpower survey 
program. 


Manpower data for DA headquarters (Army Staff *) 


{[Subject: Separate manpower surveys and a summary of the results of each survey conducted from 
January through November 1956} 














Authorization as Change as result 
of survey date of survey 
Agency Date of survey S ale _ 
| Military | Civilian | Military | Civilian 
| | 
Office, the Provost Marshal General_._| January 1956_-------- 40 OR 35.322. | —20 
Office, Chief of Finance 5 ee oe a March 1956. __......--| 36 | _ } el —2 
Office, Chief of Transportation. ____-__-|- oe | 152 902 | —16 —69 
Office, Deputy Chief of Staff fo May 1956__.--- . 133 } 236 | 2+15 2 4-22 
Personnel. 
Office, the Surgeon General______._._--|- a ee --------| 188 | 808 | —7 —64 
Military Personnel Procurement Divi- | June 1956_____....-_-- 26 74 — —3 
sion, Office, the Adjutant General. 
Office, Chief Chemica] Officer - ---._---- SR Pins acnnancaes 48 WUE Pic aacues —4 
BI occ co ct essapoccceness August 1956_-______-- cecal 55 |-- a —10 
Army Staff Administrative Support._- —— i Ie Toe co cnc icndcadeont —60 —606 
ver 1956. | 
Office, Chief Army Reserve and | November 1956..._- | 26 | 35 | +7 +10 
ROTC Affairs. | 





1 Includes all activities and personnel of the Department of the Army headquarters exclusive of the Office 
Secretary of the Army. 


2 The increase was absorbed by a corresponding reduction in agencies under the jurisdiction of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel (Office, the Adjutant General: 11 officers, 22 civilians; Office, Provost Marshal 
General: 2 officers; Office, Chief of Chaplains: 1 officer; Director, WAC: 1 officer). 


MANPOWER Data FoR DA HEADQUARTERS (ARMY STAFF’) 


[Subject : Manpower Surveys Currently Being Conducted and Scheduled During Balance of 
Fiscal Year 1957] 


1, CURRENTLY BEING CONDUCTED 
Agency: 


Date of completion 


ne NE ni ce nenceenee Dec. 14, 1956 
Office, Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations__ Dec. 18, 1956 
Office of Civilian Personnel, Office, Deputy Chief of 

ee rr kk ee Dec. 28, 1956 
Otiee, Chet Bienen) Cicer. sn inn se December 1956 





1Includes all activities and personnel of the Department of the Army headquarters 
exclusive of the Office, Secretary of the Army. 
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2. SCHEDULED JANUARY—JUNE 1957 








Agency: 
Cen, eee Or ere ee February 1957 
Office, Assistant Chief of Staff Intelligence__________ March 1957 
Office the Judge Advocate General__________________ do. 
Office, the Quartermaster General_______-_____ sey do. 
Office, Chief of Civil Affairs and Military Government. April 1957 
Dem CAUnE CAR OO soi ties ee cn nee May 1957 
Ns Ce ak ih etki kee June 1957 
Army Staff Administrative Support____._._._____-___- Continuing evaluation 
Manpower data for DA headquarters (Army Staff’) 
[Subject: Actual strength, fiscal year 1956, 1957, and 1958] 
| | | 
| Total | Military | Civilian 
| ee 
June 30, 1955-. 17, 369 | 3, 624 | 12, 745 
June 30, 1956___- eae ccieenid adhe e Aean 17, 301 3, 649 13, 652 
Oct. 31, 1956... hee i 58 oe 16, 913 3, 599 13, 314 
Projected June 30, 1957_....._...__.-- bay aE oe | 16, 658 | 3, 589 13, 069 


’rojected June 30, 1958____ he Oe to ae ee a 16, 564 3, 560 | 13, 004 
| 


! Includes all activities and personnel of the Department of the Army headquarters exclusive of the 
Office, Secretary of the Army. 


Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Hodges, for your statement. Would 
you take tab A and deal with that some? You do not need to read 
it if you do not wish to, but just discuss it some with us. 

Mr. Hopers. The crux of the matter in Schofield Barracks, T. H., 
as I understand it, Mr. Chairman, was the fact that there had been a 
reduction in force of civilian employees and military had replaced 
those civilians in order that the workload at that motor pool could 
be continued. It was determined to be essential that that be done. 
The military were not assigned to replace the civilians without the 
provisions that the military themselves would be phased out by June 
25, 1956. 

The United States Army, Pacific, advised that that phase-out has 
been completed and that the present strength of this organization is 
1 officer, 30 enlisted men, and 46 civilans. This compares with 2 offi- 
cers, 30 enlisted, and 100 civilians before the start of the action that 
was taken. 

Mr. Davis. Any questions on that item? 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Hodges, I spent some time myself in the military. 
I am rather concerned about the point regarding civilians and the 
military. I recognize the fact that there is a lack of men in the mili- 
tary due to the incentives that oftentimes are not there for them to 
stay in, and the necessity for replacing many military jobs with 
civilians. I understand that perfectly and I am not criticizing it. 

On the other hand, for a Sear approach to when there should 
be an emergency, where the manpower has to be deployed in these 
fields wherever it might be, you do need trained personnel in the mili- 
tary for supplies or whatever it might be for the channeling of these 
various things into the places of battle. By having civilians do this 
work, does that not lead to a lesser number of skilled people avail- 
able for the Army itself? 
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Mr. Hopes. It is possible in this one instance it would, Mr. Lesinski. 
The larger problem which you bring out was one of concern to OSD, 
to Mr. Burgess and to the Hoover Commission—the replacement of 
military by civilians. 

One of the reasons why there cannot be a wider replacement program 
of putting civilians in military slots is recognized as the need for 
training the military in those slots. The other limiting factor on the 
replacement of military by civilians is the great need that the Army 
has for a wide base of trained military people to expand on M-day. If 
in our logistics system we had all civilians we would deprive the 
military of the training which is necessary, because the same train- 
ing in our logistics system in this country is also needed in our com- 
munications zone under active warfare. 

I do not want to talk too long on the subject, if I have made the 
point. That is very carefully considered and is one of the limiting 
factors, sir, 

Mr. Lestnsx1. I have experienced that personally. Actually I was 
in the Navy and not in the Army, but we had very few civilians where 
[ was at the time. As a matter of fact, they brought in Waves to 
replace the men. 

Mr. Hopezs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. The training I had received at the station was used 
aboard ship. Of course, I am not going to talk about what I did, but 
it fitted in very well for the occasion. 

I have the same thing in mind here. I can see where in a place 
like Hawaii or certain main bases you must have civilians, where they 
are close to the civilian population or cities, and they can do that 
work. On the other hand, you have to have trained personnel in case 
you go beyond the continental United States. 

Mr. Hopers. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. In case of emergency. 

Mr. Hopegs. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. I was interested in your statement about the depot com- 
mand management system. Our subcommittee is ad es in that 
program and all those programs of that nature. 

I believe I understood from your statement that you have, as of 
July 1 of this year, established a system which provides for manpower 
controls and accounting along with dollar controls; and that that sets 
up a group of programs or functions which follow through at each 
level. This permits, I believe, a dollar accounting and manpower 
accounting, and that is one of the things which our subcommittee has 
been interested in and has been seeking to have established ; the cost of 
functions at each level or at a combination of levels. How is that 
working out since you have it going? 

Mr. Hopees. Mr. Comer here is the expert in that field. May I ask 
him to discuss that matter? 

Mr, Davis. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Comer. I think it is a little to early, Mr. Chairman, to give you 
definite figures. The experience to date indicates that it is a practical 
approach to the solution of the problem of management of the depot. 
This same command management system is being spread throughout 
the entire installations of the Army on the continent and it will be 
placed overseas. We feel that it is an answer to proper management 
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and will give you combined information which has been the desire 
of your subcommmittee, I know, for some time. 
Mr. Davis. For about 2 years we have been striving for that. In our 


interim report, gotten out in July of this year, one of the recommenda- 
tions which we made was: 


The subcommittee strongly urges recognition of the need for systematic con- 
trol over the use of manpower in addition to the control over dollar expenditures. 

And then we went ahead with a number of recommendations. 

Mr. Comer. I think, sir, that the experience of some of your staff 
at some of our depots has been probably satisfactory. As I say, it has 
not been in effect long enough to really tell, but their experience par- 
ticularly with Memphis, for example, I think is very good. 

Mr. Davis. Are you familiar with that program, Mr. Belen? 

Mr. Bexen. I might say we have made a number of staff visits and 
the staff has been very much impressed with the fact that this program 
is going at all levels. I visited a different one from the one men- 
tioned. My impression was mostly about the fact that your manage- 
ment people in the field are happy with it. They say that for the 
first time they have something ion understand. They said up to 
now there was a futility of having dollar controls alone if you had 
a personnel ceiling or if you had no personnel ceiling and no dollars; 
that that always impressed them, but finally they were able to follow 
through, and they feel that the people in the comparable programs— 
we call them functions—up above know what they are doing and how 
many people it takes to do it. There is just that morale factor alone, 
despite the fact that you feel it will make a saving. That is a big 
item. They seem to like it. 

They really were not aware of my intense interest in this program, 
but they went on to explain how happy they were with it. 

Mr. Sian There are still some bugs in it, because it is new. 

Mr. Beten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Comer. But it is definitely pointed in the right direction, we 
feel. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any further questions along that line by any 
members of the subcommittee? 

Do you have anything further you wish to add in connection with 
tab A, Mr. Hodges? 

Mr. Hopees No, sir. I believe tab C is very complete. It touches 
upon an area in which the committee has manifested a great deal 
of interest, supporting some of the statements presented to the com- 
mittee this morning by Mr. Lee. 

The table on page 3 of tab C might interest the committee, where 
that again shows that in 1955 there were 3,017 of our GS-13’s or 
above who were in the engineering and scientific fields. Now, in 
the extreme column on the left, under 1955, if my addition is correct, 
sir, it adds up to 6,290, which is the total of GS-13’s through 18’s 
allocated by the Army in 1955. In 1956 the corresponding total is 
7,398, and over 750 of the increase of about 1,100 occurred in the 
engineering and scientific fields. There were minor increases and 
decreases in the other fields, with the exception of the civil-functions 
category, which showed an increase of about 65. 

If the committee wishes to take the time I should like to invite 
your attention to page 4, on which is cited the Army’s efforts resulting 
from 4 years of study to control this grade structure. 
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Clear lines of authority and responsibility. 

A minimum number of review levels. 

Functions grouped logically with overspecialization. 

Spans of control which are reasonable, neither too large nor too 
small. 

A minimum number of supervisors and assistant supervisors in 
relation to workers. 

A minimum number of staff positions in planning and control 
functions. 

A work force which is the minimum required to accomplish the 
mission. 

Positions so organized that the fullest use is made of workers’ high- 
est skills, the work is challenging, and logical career ladders can be 
constructed. 

Preservation of essential know-how among key personnel and pro- 
vision for further development through work assignments. 

Tasks logically grouped into positions so that qualified people can 
be readily found to fill them, That is very difficult to do. 

Provisions for adaptability and flexibility in order that contraction 
or expansion (mobilization) demands can be met. 

Of course, as Mr. Lee also brought out this morning, all positions 
subject to the Classification Act of 1949 as amended are audited at 
least once a year. That is the Army’s goal. On some years I believe 
we have not met that fully and have touched 90 percent. 

The Commission also audits our positions on a spot-check basis. 
There has been a constant reconciliation between the audits made by 
the Army and the position audits made by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

There is also a table—which was a question that came before the 
committee this morning—on the grade structure, GS-1 through 
GS-18, from the years 1949 through 1956. That is the last page on 
tab C. 

Mr. Davis. Yes; I see it. 

Mr. Hodges, you pointed out on page 2 of your statement that 
there has been an 88,000 reduction in civilian * srsonnel in the 4-year 
period from 1953 to date, approximately a 16.85-percent reduction. 

[ would like to ask you if you feel that the striking power of the 
Army is as great today with that 88,000 reduction as “it was in 1953 
before the reduction ? 

Mr. Hopers. In 1953, Mr. Chairman, the Army had reached its 
peak strength following the Korean operation. Strength for 
strength I believe that the Army’s striking power and readiness 
status is greater now—strength for strength—but it was a much 
larger Army in 1953. 

Mr. Chairman, the question is getting a little out of the depth I 
draw. May I ask Mr. Milton if he would comment on the question 
which the chairman has addressed to us, sir, on the relative readiness 
of the Army now as compared with 1953? 

Mr. Miron. Mr. Chairman, that is rather a difficult question to 
answer based just on strength because there have been such tremendous 
developments that have ensued since 1953, particularly in the de- 
velopment of weaponry. Now, may I say this to bring it into focus 
on the point I think you are asking about, sir: If you had the same 
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number of men in 1953 as you have now would your effectiveness be 
the same ¢ 

Mr. Davis. What I was getting at, Mr. Secretary, was this: Is the 
striking power of the Army as great today as it was in 1953? 

Mr. Miron. I would s say that you have the most effective Arm) 
today you have ever had, unquestionably. 

Mr. Davis. That is my own opinion about it. 

Mr. Mruron. Unquestionably. May I add a thought? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuron. That has come about through changes in weaponry 
and improved personnel to take care of more scientific types of equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Davis. That is what we were thinking had taken place. Also 
more eflicient utilization of the manpower which we have also has 
taken place. That, too, would contribute to the striking power of the 
entire Army. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Mr. Chairman, at that point may I inject a question ? 

Mr. Secretary, you say we have a pot a striking Army than 
in 1953; a more powerful Army than in 19534 

Mr. Mitron. I think you have the most powerful Army you have 
ever had. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. I will have to accept that. This is a little off from 
the subject, please understand, but in spite of your statement, Do 
you feel that it is strong enough and large enough to overcome the 
problem presented by world affairs as exists today ? 

Mr. Mivron. Mr. Congressman, I must answer that question this 
way, because we believe firmly i in a balanced force: If you think in 
terms of all the services I think our Defense Establishment is ade- 
quate to meet any immediate threat and, backed up by the Reserve 
components, I think that we are in a splendid condition, sir. 

Mr. LesrNskr. What concerns me is that going back in the history 
of the Army a little bit, if a “city slicker” got on the horse in the Army 
years ago—and 50 years ago you had horses in the Army—on the 
wrong side, the horse bucked and bucked him off, and this fellow w as 
thrown but he crawled back onto his feet and got on the horse again 
on the proper side. ‘Today you cannot operate that way with tanks. 
You have to know what it is all about. 

Mr. Munron. That is right. 

Mr. Lesrnskt. It requires extensive training. One error might 
blow up the tank or do anything. That is the reason I am so con- 
cerned about this overall picture. You might have fewer trained 
men who are a lot more effective today, which I have to concur with— 
which is true—but, on the other hand, do you have a sufficient number 
of trained men to replace these men in the case of emergency and to 
expand fast enough? That is what I am concerned about. 

Mr. Mirron. May I answer that this way, Mr. Congressman? You 
realize we pass a large number of men through the United States Army 
for 2 years of training, after which the Congress in their wisdom have 
said those men still have a military obligation and they must stay on 
tap for 6 years thereafter. After July 9 of this year it becomes less 
by 2 years. You vested us with the responsibility of keeping track of 
that man, who is specifically trained—MOS trained. By that I mean 
the electronic expert, the wheeled-vehicle mechanic, and the 1,001 
other MOS’s. We put him into the Reserve structure and we catalog 
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him. We know exactly where he is, what his MOS was when he left 
the service; we know what he has added to it in his civilian occupa- 
tion, or taken from it; we know any change that has occurred. We 
require him to report annually on the date . of his birth as to ch: anges 
that might have affected his individual military effectiveness. That 
gives us a vast stockpile of technically trained people. 

Mr. Lesrnsk1. I appreciate that, because I am aware of it, but the 
question I still have in mind is: Do you believe that the men in Reserve, 
whom you speak about presently, who have to come back for training, 
are as well equipped, with the changes in technology, as those in the 
Regular Military Establishment, and as able, even after 4 years out 
of the service, with their training on the side, to be as effective as 
the regular military men in training every day / 

Mr. Miron. No, sir. It is inescapable that the military effective- 
ness of the individual declines in proportion to the number of years 
he has left the military. On the other hand Congress in their wisdom 
passed the Armed Forces Act of 1955 and, beginning August 9 of this 
year, we are compelled under that law to bring that man back for 
training, and that will maintain it. 

Mr. Lesrnski. That is the point I was driving at, because it is 
true of any job you are away from for a number of years. 

Mr. Mizron. Right. That point worried me no end, but you people 
corrected that by law last year. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, off the record just a minute. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Auexanper. Mr. Chairman, will you yield there / 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. ALExANpER. Mr. Secretary, I want to commend the Army for 
its attempt to really get into this thing and have the top level cooperate 
in the way it has. I do have a question or two, though, not dealing 
particularly with a has been going on. 

[I have had a lot of compl: ints by the reserve forces in the Army, 
particularly the officers who have served 12 to 16 years who, through 
no fault of their own, are being kicked out and not given a place where 
they can continue to stay in. Has that problem been brought to your 
attention? I do not know whether that would come under your juris- 
diction, but while you were here I thought I would mention it. Tn my 
own little district I have had at least 4 or 5 officers who have been in 
the Regular Reserve and who want to stay in it and yet they are being 
pushed around and pushed out of the service. It is having a te1 rific 
effect on people who are interested in the Active Reserve. If it has 
not been brought to your attention I wish you would bring it to the 
attention of the proper people in the service. 

Mr. Miuron. Mr, Alexander, I could not divest myself of a single 
responsibility when it comes to personnel anywhere in the United 
States. This problem has been one of continuing concern. You are 
pe of the reservist who is on inactive status right now; not in 
the active Army. 

Mr. ALexanper. That is right; he is in the Active Reserve. 

Mr. Miuron. He is in the Active Reserve. 

Mr. Avexanper. But not in the Army. 

Mr. Mirron. Under the Armed Forces Act as passed by the Congress 
no man is released from the Reserve unless he has failed twice to pass 
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a board. He has to come up for consideration for promotion, and he 
comes up for promotion and if he is not promoted then he comes up 
the next year around the clock, and if he fails two boards for pro- 
motion then we take him off the list, by law. That is the only thing 
I know of that is attriting the Reserve officers at the present moment 
on an inactive status. 

Now, when they are in the active Army—and we have something 
like 72 percent of our active Army who are reservists on active duty— 
then we find ourselves vis-a-vis a declining strength where we have to 
let some of those out; but last year the Congress in their wisdom said: 

When you do you must give them a rehabilitation pay which is equivalent to 
one-half month’s pay for every year they have been on active duty 
and then they continue in the Reserve thereafter. 

Mr. ALexAnper. I am familiar with those being passed over and 
going out. This isa little different. 

Mr. Miuron. If you have some particular case I would welcome look- 
ing into it for you, sir. 

Mr, Avexanper. I would appreciate that. 

In regard to personnel and the replacement of military personnel 
with civilians, the policy now seems to be that work will be done to 
replace them with civilian personnel. Is that right? 

Mr. Miuron. That is correct, but with due cognizance toward our 
mobilization base. Do I make that point clear ? 

Mr. ALexanper. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Davis. What was your question, Mr. Alexander? 

Mr. Avexanper. That the policy of the service today is that where 
they can replace military personnel with civilian they do it. 

Is that because of the relative cost, Mr. Secretary, or is there some 
other reason they are doing this? 

Mr. Minton. Well, we feel very definitely that the soldier is the 
fighting man and that wherever we can get him out to keep our military 
equity in that man up to the highest point that is what we should do, 
and back of him we should have the civilians in those jobs where a 
soldier does not necessarily have to perform. ‘That is our basic 
philosophy. 

Mr. Arexanper. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you a question about the 
directive of the Department of the Army dated November 8, 1956, on 
the subject of manpower reductions for fiscal year 1957, This was 
sent out for the Chief of Ordnance by Maj. Gen. J. H. Hinrichs, 
Deputy Chief of Ordnance, and was addressed to 6 installations such 
as the Ordnance Weapons Command, Rock Island, Il., and 5 others, 
dealing with the subject of contracts with private industry on matters 
which previously had been handled within the Army itself. 

Are you familiar with that ? 

Mr. Miron. No, sir, Iam not, but I think Mr. Hodges is knowledge- 
able in it. Could I defer the answer to him, sir? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Hopers. Mr, Chairman, knowing of the committee’s interest 
in that subject and not being aware of it until this morning—not being 
aware of the letter you mention—we sent during the noon hour for a 
letter from the Chief of Ordnance, General Hinrichs, November 8, 
addressed to seven Ordnance installations; but the letter that I have 
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before me and which I have been able to study only briefly deals with 
the manpower reductions, fiscal year 1957. I am apparently not fa- 
miliar with, and do not have a copy of the letter you have before 
you. On the letter I am mentioning the subject is “Manpower reduc- 
tions, fiscal year 1957.’ 

Mr. Davis. That alia is the same letter. 

Mr. Honces. Is that the same letter, sir? Good. Then I do have it. 

Mr. Davis. What action is contemplated as a result of that directive 
or that letter ? 

Mr. Hopers. That letter, in the brief time I have had to study it, 
sir, is directed in the form of, you might say, a warning notice to the 
Weapons Command and the arsenals respecting impending personnel 
allotments. The opening paragraph of the letter says: 

The second quarter fiscal year 1957 authorizations to the Ordnance Corps 
have been reduced considerably from the previous quarter. Higher authority 
has advised that even further reductions will be imposed during the third and 
fourth quarters. It is significant that these reductions do not necessarily relate 
to availability of funds nor workload. 

I am not conversant with the meaning of that last sentence. In the 
time that I have, however, where he says, “Considerable reduction in 
allocations,” I might say that I am informed the first quarter alloca- 
tions were 110,265 and that the second quarter allocations will be 
109,500, so the difference in allocation between the first and second quar- 
ter isa figure of 765 from a base of over 100,000. 

Mr. Davis. What will be the result of the reductions in those in- 
stances which you have just mentioned? Does that mean that there 
will be any function now performed in any of these various commands 
or arsenals which will be disposed of by contracting that function out 
to a private industry ? 

Mr. Hopners. There is nothing that I have read in the letter that 
wae so indicate, Mr. Chairman. We have present here Mr. Good- 

ar, the Deputy Director of Civilian Personnel for the Logistical 
Area. Mr. Goodyear, could you give any indication as to the chair- 
man’s question ? 

Mr. Secrer. Mr. Hodges? 

Mr. Hopers. Yes. 

Mr. Secrer. Any reduction in the Ordnance quota as now planned is 
not based on the transfer of work currently done by the Army, under 
contract. 

Mr. Davis. I did not quite understand. 

Mr. Hopes. Is not based on the work being done by Ordnance being 
transferred under contract. Thany you, Mr. Seger. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

I did want to ask this question, Mr. Secretary: Have there been new 
ceilings set, or lower ceilings set for manpower for the coming fiscal 
year? Has there been any ceiling set for the coming fiscal year which 
would mean a further reduction in the civilian manpower or personnel ? 

Mr. Mizron. I presume your question is directed to fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Minron. When you speak of the coming fiscal year ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Mirton. I cannot speak to that, sir. The budget, of course, is 
in the process of making. 
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Mr. Davis. If there were such a ceiling set, would that be set at the 
Department of Defense under Secretary Wilson, or would that be set at 
your Department ? 

Mr. Mirron. Well, it, of course, is upon a recommendation from us, 
sir. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any contemplated reduction for the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year, or any lowered ceiling for the remainder of 
this fiscal year ? 

Mr. Minton. I have to get some technical help on that, if you are 
asking for the numbers, sir; but there are some reductions in the offing 
right now. The fact of the matter is that almost every day I approve 
some reductions in certain localities, but if you are asking for the 
numbers—— 

Mr. Honees. The numbers, Mr. Milton, are not firm. 

Mr. Chairman, the reductions in strength stem from three sources. 
One is the civilian personnel ceilings. I am speaking in terms of civil- 
ian personnel. The personnel ceiling established upon recommenda- 
tion and discussion by the Department of Defense is upon the three 
services. That is one cause. It may be a cause of reduction. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you this: When was the last ceiling set, 
Mr. Hodges? 

Mr. Honers. The ceiling is presently under negotiation. The last 
ceiling which I know about which was firm is the ceiling at the begin- 
ning of this fiscal year, and we have to report monthly on that ceiling. 
We may not exceed the ceiling that was upon us at the beginning of 
this fiscal year. 

Mr. Davis. And that is the last firm personnel ceiling which has 
been fixed ? 

Colonel Breter. There was one other, sir, if I may. 

Mr. Hopaes. Yes. 

Colonel Breer. We had a directive from the Secretary of Defense 
which did require us to keep below a certain ceiling after the fiscal-year 
ceiling was set. I have forgotten the figure, but we have been substan- 
tially below that ever since the directive came out. 

Mr. Davis. Do you recall the approximate date of that ? 

Colonel Breter. I hesitate to say, sir. It was approximately, how- 
ever, in October or November. 

Mr. Davis. I see Mr. Bray over there. I might ask him. Has the 
Department of Defense set any ceilings subsequent to the fiscal year 
we are now in? 

Mr. Bray. No, sir. As Mr. Milton and his staff stated, the ceilings 
for 1958 are under study in consideration of the overall budget. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Bray. As those gentlemen said, they make a monthly report 
that they have so many people, and that is in accord with the ceiling 
they are operating on, June 1956. ; 

Mr. Honees. Responsive to your further question, Mr. Chairman, 
as to possible strength throughout the balance of this year, besides 
ceilings, of course, there is the funding, which may affect our strength, 
and with the funding there is sometimes a change in emphasis as 
between programs which also can effect a change either upward or 
downward in our strength. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Henderson. 
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Mr. Henperson. May I ask, Are we talking about a civilian ceil- 
ing or an overall ceiling ? 

Mr. Hopers. A civilian ceiling. 

Mr. Henverson. A civilian ceiling. Does any of your being slightly 
under that ceiling come about by reason of the difficulty of obt: ain- 
ing civilian personnel ? Do you want additional personnel, or is your 
being under the ceiling the result of your direct attempt to cut per- 
sonnel ? 

Mr. Hopees. Our overall ceiling or overall underage may be a ques- 
tion of lapses, sir; that is, the inability to fill positions. If you have 
a ceiling of 100, there is a reluctance on the part of a commander to 
hire accurately 100 for fear he might go to 101 and thereby violate 
the law. We are “spotty” in some places. 

As was brought out this morning in scientific and engineering per- 
sonnel we are under our full manning positions by something like 10 
percent because we cannot hire that category of personnel. Funding 
also exerts a very marked influence on our strength quarter by quar ter. 
Our objective is to stay as high as our ceiling and funds permit, 
especially so in the high priority programs. Our total funds are such 
that almost all our programs are high priority programs. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to ask this: When the new ceiling is avail- 
able would you let us know about it and give us a report on it ¢ 

Mr. Honors. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Bray, would you take the same action ? 

Mr. Bray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Further questions? 

Mr. Henverson. We have been talking here this afternoon about 
inanpower utilization and possibly cutting of personnel. Are the 
personnel programs of the Army a matter of economic use of that 
personnel or a matter of just obtaining the number of personnel you 
think you need to operate the services? In other words, is there 
economy in this program you have and is it directed toward that end? 

Mr. Hopces. We believe it is, sir. Going to the grassroots, under 
Army policy local commanders have the responsibility for relating 
their workload, the personnel needed to accomplish that workload, 
and the number available for that workload. 

These two resources, the funds and personnel, are related to the 
workload. 

Every effort is made by the constant survey system to inspect and 
survey each installation by the next higher installation to determine 
that the manpower is used ‘economically. 

Those manpower surveys are made, as I say, generally by one com- 
mand on the next lower subordinate command. 

The manpower surveys are considered by the command which orders 

the survey and order it ‘into effect. 

The copies of the survey, if it calls for a decrease of personnel or 
whatever changes in personnel are called for, the copies of the survey 
proceed through command channels, usually since the large number 
are in the logistical area, usually through the chiefs of technical serv- 
ices, the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, and ultimately to the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel wherein rests the authority for 
making the allocations of personnel and the overall allocations of 
personnel in the first place. 
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Mr. Miuron. That doesn’t quite answer the question. What you 
are saying is that that is the way we check personnel management at 
the different levels. His question really went to this: 

If a job plays out, what do we do about it? 

Actually this happens every day. The deputy, or the assistant sec- 
retary in charge of logistics in the Army, will advise me that maybe 
60 days from now a certain type of operation, let us think of manu- 
facturing of a particular piece of ordnance, that our mobilization base 
will be reached and that therefore he cannot see the employment of 
that personnel beyond that point. 

Then when I am notified of that, I instruct him to bring the number 
of spaces down by attrition within that period of time to what they 
should be to carry on the operation after that 60-day period—that is, 
not bring him in at the bottom. 

I think that is what you were really inquiring about, sir. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. Mitron. We do not wait for an annual survey. If a job plays 
out and we have no longer use for them, then by attrition we reduce, 
and we do most of it by attrition because that is the fairest way. We 
start anticipating it months in advance, sir. 

Mr. Henverson. Of course, there are two things that this committee 
is interested in seeing. One is more efficient use of civilian personnel, 
and, bluntly, to get more work units from the same or a lesser number 
of people. 

The second is to cut out needless activities and to remove fat, excess 
personnel, overlapping of procedures. 

You feel that the Army today, as far as civilian personnel is con- 
cerned, is accomplishing more per civilian person employed ? 

Mr. Mitton. Yes, sir; I think great progress has been made. 

Mr. Henverson. In cutting out needless personnel that overlap? 

Mr. Miuron. Yes, sir. I think the committee is aware that I have 
a group of the best personnel men in the country. I have a list of 
them here with me. They advise me on the personnel management 
in the Army. 

They not only come in and sit around the board and discuss policies, 
but they go out and inspect our individual bases. 

For instance, we have Mr. Stevens of United States Steel, a repre- 
sentative from Westinghouse, and I ask them to look into various 
plants. 'They may choose any plant they wish as a spot check. 

Sometimes they tell me I am not doing a thing right. We get into 
it and try to solve it. They have been very commendatory on our type 
of operation. 

That doesn’t mean we are perfect, because we are far from it, but 
I think we are pretty far down the road, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, I have been delighted to hear what you 
have said here this afternoon, that you realize the human implications 
involved here in reductions of number of personnel, and that you have 
made such a splendid preparation for it by looking ahead months 
down the line and stopping the process of bringing in new people so 
as to be able to take care of this person who will have to be displaced 
because the job is playing out and make arrangements for that man 
to be placed somewhere else. 

I think that is a very humane thing to do and it is something that is 
very important. Not enough of the people engaged in this very im- 
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portant subject have taken the same view of it that you have. I wish 
more of them would do it. 

I feel you are to be commended on that and I don’t want the oppor- 
tunity to pass without saying that I appreciate it, and I think all the 
members of the subcommittee appreciate it. 

Mr. Minton. Whenever I close my eyes to the personal implications 
of any of these risks or job cessations then vou have to have someone 
else in this job, sir. 

Mr. Davis. It has been obvious that you are achieving these ef- 
ficiencies and economies largely through the process of attrition, and 
there is no meat-ax firing and you look ahead and make provision for 
it on down the line. 

As I said, I don’t want the opportunity passed without saying a 
word of appreciation for it. 

Mr. Minton. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. ALExANpER. Mr. Secretary, I know the Department of Defense 
employs scientific and professional personnel in connection with re- 
search and development, projects particularly relating to electronics, 
missiles, aircraft, and other fields. 

Does the Department of the Army handle contracts on a cost-pius 
basis in these fields? 

Mr. Minron. Yes, sir. We have a man here who can answer and 
speak to that particular subject, sir. 

Mr. ALexanper. Are we having any difficulty getting trained per- 
sonnel in that field? Do we have any competition with outside em- 
ployers getting trained personnel from you and having trouble get- 
ting men with the right qualifications ? 

Mr. Hopees. Yes, sir. As was brought out this morning, the Army 
is part of the Department of Defense in that same situation. 

We have difficulty at times in meeting our requirements for scien- 
tific and engineering personnel. 

Mr. AtexanperR. Do you feel there is any real competition that is 
brought about by cost-plus contracts among yourselves, so to speak, 
among military on the one hand and the Government that is giving 
these contracts on the other? Don’t you think that is creating a prob- 
lem, one trying to pirate the people away from the other because they 
pay more money and give better working conditions? 

Mr. Hopncrs. We have completed a study of approximately 4,000 
scientists and engineers in our service developing those particular 
points. 

The Deputy Director of the Office of Civilian Personnel is here, and 
I should like him to speak to that subject if the committee approves. 

Mr. Mutiatity. We do have competition from industry in the re- 
search and development field. Our beginning rate is below that of in- 
dustry. We pay below our industrial counterparts throughout a 
great portion of the pay scale. 

However, this has been a subject that a great many of us have been 
very interested in, and Mr. Milton authorized us last spring to stop 
having so many opinions and to get some facts to back this up. 

We made a survey of 41 installations of the Army engaged in re- 
search and development activities. 

We came up with some very excellent information. 

In completing this study we talked to more than half the scientists 
who work for the Army, and many who had left the Army. We went 
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to the universities who assist in recruiting for the Federal service. 
We came up with very interesting information. 

One of the key points I would like to stress is that Government, and 
the Army in the research and development field, must have a good 
reputation as an employer because, in spite of terrific competition, we 
are attracting a large number of people to Federal careers. 

Thirty percent of the people we attract do not come because of in- 
tensive recruiting efforts. They are attracted by the story of Federal 
service and Army employment told them by people working in our 
installations. Another 30-percent figure we are very proud of is that 
during the past year 30 percent of our research and development 
personnel have received offers of more money from industry, and have 
stayed with the Army because of their interest in their jobs, and the 
Federal service as a career. The Federal service is a good place to 
work. 

We found many favorable points. We often say the military don’t 
make good supervisors. 

We found excellent military and civilian working relationships in 
the research and development field. 

Another key point was that we thought there was high turnover 
among our scientists. Actually turnover of research and development 
personnel is lower than the general turnover rate in Army or across 
Government. — 

It was not all rosy, gentlemen. We had a few shadows. 

There is overlap in college recruiting within the Army and among 
Federal agencies. We are working that out with the Civil Service 
Commission. 

We need to look carefully at utilization of professional men to assure 
that their scarce skills are fully employed. We must look carefully 
to be very sure that we get maximum utilization. 

I was trying to think of another shadow we had there but it sort 
of slips my mind at the moment. 

I would like to turn over to the committee a copy of that survey, 
and if the staff would be agreeable I would be happy to make a 
presentation. 

We have turned it over 

Mr. ALexanper. Does that show your turnover as to how many you 
hired last year and how many you lost ? 

Mr. Mutuatty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Atexanper. Do you know those figures right off ? 

Mr. Mutiauty. No, sir. I did not expect this opportunity to point 
with pride to this item, so I do not have it at hand. 

Mr. Davis. If you will insert it in the record we will find a place 
for it at this point. 

Mr. Mutiarry. I would like to put the entire survey in. We turned 
it over to the Department of Defense Coordiner committee, President’s 
Committees (Bevis and Young) , the Civil Service Commission, and the 
National Science Foundation ; and we call it our best seller. It turned 
up factual data which will be of value in making improvements in the 
Federal service. 

(The survey referred to is as follows :) 
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DECEMBER 13, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES C. DAvIs, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization and Departmental Per- 
sonnel Management of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: During May—October 1956, this office conducted a survey 
to determine how effectively the Army is recruiting, retaining, and utilizing 
civilian engineers and scientists at installations engaged in research, develop- 
ment, and testing. This is the survey in which your committee expressed an 
interest during the hearings on December 11, 1956. Im accordance with your 
request, I am forwarding two copies of the report. 

For the most part, distribution of the report has been confined within the 
Army. Copies have been made available, however, to other organizations and 
groups, such as the National Science Foundation and the Bevis, Young, and 
Cordiner committees, which are exploring problems relating to the employment 
of engineers and scientists. 

The Vice Chief of Staff has directed appropriate staff agencies of the Army to 
develop action plans to implement the survey recommendations. Such plans 
are being prepared and submitted for his review. 

I hope that you will find this report informative and helpful. A 30-minute 
chart presentation is available in the event members of your committee or 
staff desire further briefing on your subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
HucH M. MILTon II, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 


SURVEY OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 
May—October 1956 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
PERSONNEL, OFFICE OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Background 


National interest in the continuing problems of recruiting and retaining a 
competent staff of engineers and scientists in research and development activities 
has been constantly mounting. Numerous reports have been published by 
the Congress, the United States Civil Service Commission, scientific agencies of 
the Federal Government, and other public and private research organizations 
concerning the shortage of scientific manpower, and the need for improved utili- 
zation of our scientific work force. In addition, these reports have focused 
attention on disparities between Government and industry employment practices, 
which are decidedly disadvantageous to Government as an employer. Some of 
these, such as pay rates, expense paid preemployment interviews, dislocation 
expenses, and paid recruitment publicity are currently being studied by Con- 
gress and the Civil Service Commission. This survey was undertaken in recog- 
nition of these problems, and with the realization that more specific information 
was needed concerning the supply, retention, and utilization of scientists in the 
Army Establishment. 
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2. Survey methods 

(a) Fourteen installations were selected to participate in the survey, These 
installations employ well over half of all the scientists engaged in Army research 
and development activities, have diverse missions, and are located geographically 
throughout the United States. 

(b) At each of the installations survey data was obtained through— 

(1) Interviews with management, operating officials, and supervisors. 

(2) Interviews with staff members of the civilian personnel office. 

(3) Statistical analyses of records and reports. 

(4) Administration of a questionnaire to all professional engineers and scien- 
tists (GS-5 and above) who were performing research and development work 
and were available to participate. The questionnaires were completed in group 
sessions monitored by survey team members. To assure as much uniformity 
as possible in the administration of the questionnaire and in the interpretation 
of the questions, each monitor was given a prepared script containing explanatory 
material to be read to the group as each question was considered. This prac- 
tice was followed at all of the stations except the Army Ballistic Missile Agency. 
Because of workload problems at ABMA, a copy of the questionnaire and ex- 
planatory notes were issued to each scientist for completion after working hours. 
All individual questionnaire replies were on a confidential and anonymous basis. 

(c) To broaden the scope of the survey, a special questionnaire was mailed 
to all engineers and scientists who voluntarily severed their connections with 
the surveyed installations since April 1, 1955. 

(d) Finally, information concerning the effectiveness of Army’s recruitment 
program and prevailing salary scales was solicited through personal visits to 
and correspondence with colleges and universities throughout the United States. 
3. Coverage 

(a) Installations surveyed— 

CONARC Board No. 4 

Army Chemical Center 

Fort Detrick 

Dugway Proving Ground 

Engineer Research and Development Laboratories 

Aberdeen Proving Ground 

White Sands Proving Ground 

Diamond Ordnance Fuze Laboratory 

Fort Monmouth 

Army Ballistic Missile Agency 

Redstone Arsenal 

Fort Huachuca 

Quartermaster Research and Development Command 

Frankford Arsenal 

Total number of research and development engineers and scientists at tue 
14 installations, 5,962 

(b) Questionnaires completed by engineers and scientists on duty (see Tabs 
1 and 2), 4,298. 

The coverage represents over 70 percent of the engineers and scientists in the 
installations visited. Since the surveys were made in the spring and summer, 
it is deemed to be as close to 100 percent as feasible, in view of leave and absence 
due to official travel. 

(c) Interviews conducted at installations with top management, operating 
officials, and supervisors, 678. 

(d) Questionnaires completed by scientists who terminated their services 
voluntarily (responses received from 66 percent of total contacted), 540. 

(e) Colleges and universities furnishing data, 70. 

4. A summary and analysis of the data obtained from the above sources are 
presented in the following report of findings. Conclusions based upon these find- 
ings will be found at the end of the report. An appendix containing detailed 
statistical data is attached. 

5. No effort was made during the survey to evaluate the overall administration 
of research and development activities. A number of problems brought out in 
this report, while they greatly influence personnel management, relate to matters 
which are not under the jurisdiction of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel. 


lt is hoped that these problems will be the subject of study by responsible staff 
elements of the Army. 
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. 
RECRUITMENT 


In studying the recruitment program the survey objectives were to obtain 
more specific information about the scientific manpower needs in research and 
development activities, the methods used to recruit engineers and scientists, the 
quality of personnel recruited, and the effectiveness of the recruitment program. 
The following paragraphs present a discussion of these topics. 


1. Scientific manpower requirements 


(a) Examination of personnel control files and other records at the 14 installa- 
tions surveyed showed a total of 6,643 positions established within the authorized 
ceiling. Of these positions, 5,962 were filled, and 681 were vacant. The vacan- 
cies were distributed throughout the engineering, physical science, and mathe- 
matics fields. There were relatively few unfilled positions in the biological 
sciences. (See tab3.) 

(b) The number of vacancies cannot be considered as an exact indication of 
our scientific manpower needs, because it is extremely difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the theoretical needs, and the personnel requirements which are sup- 
ported by fund and space allocations. For example, Frankford Arsenal declined 
in strength from an average of 340 engineers and scientists in the June 1955 
quarter, to 319 in the June 1956 quarter, and has no authorized positions vacant; 
yet 92 positions were listed in the personnel office as recognized requirements of 
the operating divisions. These were used as a basis for initiating recruitment 
action. Dugway Proving Ground also has all authorized spaces filled, but has 
38 vacancies listed and is actively recruiting for 9 of these, with no assurance 
that funds will be made available if the applicants are located. The Aberdeen 
Proving Ground has reduced its scientific strength by 70 employees since the 
June 1955 quarter, and is apparently considering further reduction. At the time 
of this survey Aberdeen had 92 vacancies but had returned all requisitions to 
operating officials for reconsideration. During the same period Fort Monmouth 
had 80 vacancies recorded on the personnel control file. The station strength 
report showed only 13 unfilled positions, and the personnel office was recruiting 
for 22. On the other hand, ABMA had 105 vacancies and is recruiting with an 
unlimited ceiling. The 8 other installations increased in strength by 188 em- 
ployees during the period under study, and have 388 authorized vacancies. 

(c) The Army Ballistic Missile Agency was activated in February 1956, and 
at the end of the June 1956 quarter had 613 scientists on duty. Many of these 
transferred from Army installations. Despite a turnover of some 800 profes- 
sional employees, the overall strength of the 13 other installations has remained 
relatively stable with a net decrease of only 28 scientists (about one-half of 1 
percent) being reported during the 5 quarters ending June 1956. Including 
ABMA in the total strength. a net increase of 11 percent has been realized. 

2. Quality of recruits 

In addition to determining the quantitative status of our recruitment program, 
information was also obtained on the quality of the scientists being recruited. 
Lists were compiled of all accessories and separations since April 1, 1955. The 
survey teams then interviewed the supervisors of these employees, in as many 
cases as was possible, and requested evaluations in three performance levels, 


“above average,” “average,” and “below average.” The results of these evalua- 
tions are as follows: 





Above average Average Below average 
Tot fi ic 
evaluated | 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number] Percent 


48 | 


BARRROIIIED. « on ccicdie witness oun 336 | 43 


DN: ooo hc eocceeasuane ors | 44 320 | 51 
374 | 
| 


These statistics indicate that, in the opinion of the supervisors, the qualitative 
level of the scientific work force has been maintained. It is significant to note 
that better than 40 percent are considered above average. The data collected 
concerning employment offers made to our scientists by industry gives further 
support to these evaluations, and attests to the caliber of the work force being 
recruited. In the survey questionnaire, all employees entering on duty since 
January 1, 1953, were asked to report the number and types of employment offers 
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received from industry at the time employment was accepted with the Army 
installation. Of the 1,799 who answered the question, 774 (40 percent) had been 
offered jobs by industry. (See tab 4.) Sixty-three percent of the industry job 
offers were at a higher salary than the applicant accepted from the Army 
installation. 

3. Recruitment activities and methods 

Since the civil-service registers are generally depleted, the success with which 
qualitied engineers and scientists are attracted to Army employment depends en- 
tirely upon the energy and resourcefulness of the direct recruitment efforts. In 
studying the effectiveness of these efforts, consideration has been given to the 
various recruitment sources, the views of some 70 college placement officers, and 
the comments received from more than 4,000 of Army’s scientists and engineers. 

College recruitment.—(a) During the 1956 school year, 8 of the 14 installations 
scheduled campus interviews. Budget problems caused one installation to cancel 
its schedule after arranging interview date with 50 colleges, and resulted in cur- 
tailment of schedule by another installation. The success of the recruiting 
teams was related directly to the number and types of colleges visited, the com- 
position of the team and their preparedness, and the timing of the visits. For 
example, 1 installation included only 16 colleges on the schedule, did not start 
any trips until the second semester of the school year, and used a brief, unappeal- 
ing pamphlet for publicity purposes. Results were negative. On the other hand, 
the White Sands Proving Ground prepared an attractive brochure and other 
literature, sent teams composed of personnel technicians and scientists to 74 col- 
leges, and corresponded with 72 other colleges. A total of 225 applications was 
received. Offers were made to 164 applicants and 47 accepted. White Sands 
Proving Ground also uses television and radio for publicity purposes. 

(b) The Army Ballistic Missile Agency has launched an ambitious, nation- 
wide recruitment program which is beginning to pay dividends. Recruiting 
offices have been established in San Francisco, New York, St. Louis, and Dallas. 
Recruitment representatives for these offices were literally hand-picked and 
were given 2 weeks of intensive training and instruction at ABMA before assign- 
ment to the area recruitment offices. These representatives handle public rela- 
tions as well as recruitment. It is their responsibility to distribute publicity 
material in the area, arrange for appearances of ABMA officials on local tele- 
vision and radio programs, maintain liaison with the colleges in their geographi- 
eal area, and schedule college-recruitment visits. Activities of the four area 
offices are coordinated by a staff recruitment officer at ABMA headquarters. 
College recruiting visits are made by the area recruiter and a professional engi- 
neer from ABMA (at the GS—12 level or above). Although the nationwide pro- 
gram has been in operation only since June 1956, the area offices have received 
185 applications. Of these applicants, 26 have been selected, 84 are still under 
consideration, and 75 were rejected as not meeting the specialized requirements 
of ABMA. The rejected applications are made available to other installations. 
The White Sands Proving Ground also refers rejected applications to other 
stations. 

(c) Six installations did not conduct college recruitment programs during the 
1956 school year. Three of these are interested only in the recruitment of 
experienced engineers and scientists. The others do not have planned college 
recruitment either because of space and budget limitations, or because it is not 
believed that the results obtained justify the expenditure of time and money. 

(d@) The students’ attitude toward Government employment, as reported by 
the seventy-odd college placement officers contacted, is generally unfavorable. 
The following are typical of their impressions of the Federal service: 

Only people who can’t succeed in industry accept Government jobs. 

Promotions are based on seniority—not on individual ability and effort 

Government work is less challenging—too routine 

Government is no place for an ambitious young man 

Federal employees are open targets for criticism 

Too much redtape 

Industry offers better opportunities 

Salaries are too low 

szovernment does not compare with industry in prestige. 
A few colleges reported that the students are becoming more interested, prin- 
cipally because of the favorable publicity given Government by the Federal serv- 
ice entrance examination program, the advanced in-hiring rates, and the in- 
creasingly better job being done by our recruiters. 
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(e) Of the 39 colleges responding to a question asking for a comparison of 
Government recruitment practices with those of industry, 21 stated that our 
methods were less effective. The placement officers offered the following sug- 
gestions for improvement of technique and increased productivity : 

Reduce the delay between interview and offer. 
Improve recruitment literature-concentrate on specifics, i. e., actual work 
assignments, training opportunities. 
Invite students to installation at Government expense. 
Play down the security angle—emphasize job opportunities. 
Maintain closer liaison with college placement officers. 
Reduce the number of installations making contact—need greater cen- 
tralization—even placement officers are confused. 
Improve recruiters—need better training, more enthusiasm, greater dedi- 
i cation to the work, more genuine interest in young people, and more than 
: a superficial knowledge of the technical opportunities. 


: Raise starting salaries. 

j (f) Statistics furnished by the colleges show that only 4 percent of 4,555 

} graduates (1956) on whom data were available have accepted Government em- 
ployment. Industry has employed 71 percent of this group. (See tab 5.) The 


disparity between Government starting salaries and those offered by other 
employers has undoubtedly influenced student decisions. 

(a) The data obtained from the colleges on the starting salaries paid the 
1956 graduates (bachelor degrees only) permits the following comparison with 
Government rates. (See tab 6.) 
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Engineering. ._- $427 $373 $54 $648 
Physical science 422 373 49 588 
; Mathematies 410) 373 37 14 
: Biological science : 371 206 65 20) 


Limited data received on salaries paid graduates with master’s degrees and doc- 
torates indicate that the respective rates or $50 and $200 per month higher than 
the average salary paid bachelors in the engineering, physical science, and math- 
ematics fields. Government pay is $400 per year lower for graduates with master 
degrees and $490 per year less than the prevailing rate for Ph. D.’s. 

Other direct recruitment activities —(h) Considerable attention has been 
given to recruiting at the meetings and conventions of professional societies. Al] 
of the installations are engaged in this type of recruitment. The efforts of some 
are well planned with the professional employees and the staffs of civilian per- 
sonnel offices working together as a team. In other installations, contacts are 
uncoordinated and success is entirely dependent upon the initiative of the engi- 
neer or scientist who attends the meeting. In addition to personal visits, some 
of the stations are also corresponding with the societies. One station, Fort Hua- 
chuea, is circularizing the membership of the Institute of Radio Engineers and 
has recruited about 10 engineers as a result. 

(i) Long-range recruitment in the form of cooperative training and summer 
student-training programs has been undertaken by most of the installations. 
Eleven of the 14 installations are in various stages of a cooperative training 
program. Approximately 470 students and 15 colleges are currently active in the 
program. This number will increase, as several stations are in the initial stages 
of the program and are planning to expand their participation. The White Sands 
Proving Ground has been conducting a cooperative training program for 4 years. 
Since July 1952, White Sands has had 736 students in the program, Of these 487 
have dropped out and 249 currently are active. The first group of graduates, 
about 50, is expected in the latter part of 1957 or early in 1958. The largest single 
reason for the student dropouts has been to continue education on a full-time 
basis. Thirty percent cited this reason. 

(j) One of the major obstacles to the successful conduct of the recruitment 
program has been the inability of the recruiters to make timely commitments to 
the applicants. This problem is applicable to all types of recruitment whether 
it be for summer students or for a GS-15 scientist. The underlying cause is usu- 
ally the uncertainty surrounding the availability of space and fund allocations. 
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This situation is not only detrimental to the reputation of the Army as an em- 
ployer, but also is having its effect on the recruiters. For example, some of the 
scientists at one installation, who in the past have done recruiting work, now 
refuse to participate because they cannot make commitments. A division at 
another installation lost eight spaces because too much time had been taken in 
screening candidates to locate the best qualified. The scientists recruiting for this 
division have determined that in connection with future vacancies, they will 
relax their efforts and settle for a less qualified but available applicant. 


,. Improvement of recruitment effectiveness 


As a means of collecting information which might be used in improving the 
effectiveness of the recruitment program, specific questions with this objective 
were introduced into the survey questionaire. The first of these concerned how 
the employee learned of the employment opportunity. Of the 1506 who answered 
the question, 503 (33 percent) said that a friend at the station told them about 
the job. The next largest group, 219 (14 percent) obtained the information 
through unsolicited visits to the personnel office. (See tab 4.) 

It would appear that our best recruiters are the employees themselves. The 
next question asked why the employee decided to seek employment at the station. 
The primary reasons given by the 1,644 employees who answered were opportu- 
nity for technical development, interest in the type of research being conducted, 
and promotional opportunity. (See tab 7.) In order to obtain data which would 
most nearly approximate current conditions and yet provide the survey team with 
a valid sample, the respondents to the two questions we limited to employees 
who had entered on duty since January 1, 1953. One other question requesting 
suggestions as to what Government should do to attract professional and scien- 
tifie personnel was asked of all employees. Suggestions were offered by 4,113 
engineers and scientists. Seventy-six percent stated that starting salaries must 
be raised. Other suggestions receiving most frequent mention were to improve 
the publicity given Government employment and employees, and to imporve 
fringe benefits. (See tab 10.) 


RETENTION 


The difficulty in retaining competent scientists and engineers in the Federal 
service has been an ever-present problem for management. One of the objectives 
of this part of the survey was to determine what prompted employees to leave 
their stations, where they went, how they are faring in their new employment, 
and how their present positions compare with those held in the Army. Another 
objective was to determine why employees remain at their stations, and what 
the Army is doing to retain them. The media used to obtain this information 
were the questionnaires completed by personnel on duty at the stations and by 
those who had terminated their Army employment. In addition statistical data 
were obtained from the civilian personnel offices. 


1. Voluntary separations 


(a) The analysis of turnover statistics reveals that the quit rate for the 
engineers and scientists doing research and development work in the surveyed 
installations was 12 percent lower than the average rate for the total Army’ 
work force in the continental United States during the year ending March 31, 
1956. The Army rate was 11.3 as compared with 9.9 for the scientific group. 
(See tab 11.) In the June 1956 quarter the Army rate was 7 percent higher 
than the quit rate for the scientists. These rates include only the employees 
who left the Federal service of their own volition. Loss rates were computed 
by adding to this total the number of employees who transferred to other Fed- 
eral agencies. The loss rate for the scientific group compares even more favorably 
than the quit rate. For the year ending March 31, 1956, the Army rate was 18 
percent higher. A review of the quit rates, by station, indicates that the engi- 
neers and scientists at nine installations have lower rates than the Army. At 
the same number of stations, the scientists have a lower quit rate than the total 
work foree at the station. Three of the five installations with a scientists’ 
rate higher than Army rate are in isolated locations. 

(b) The primary reasons why scientists leave Army employment cover many 
personnel management factors. Some of these are within the control of Army 
and the installation, others are not. The reasons cited most frequently by 
the scientists who accepted positions in industry were pay (20 percent), lack 
of advancement opportunity (17 percent), to continue education (11 percent). 
and poor supervision (9 percent). (See tab12.) Those who transferred to other 
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Army installations, or to other Federal agencies stated that lack of advance- 
ment opportunity (20 percent), poor supervision (12 percent), and family con- 
siderations (10 percent) were the 3 most important reasons. 

(c) The scientists were also asked how they learned of the job opportunity 
: which they accepted on leaving the Army installation (see tab 13). The medium 
' most frequently indicated was through an unsolicited contact with the employ- 
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ing organization. As was noted in the recruitment section of this report, em- 
ployees recruited by Army also cited this channel as a primary source of 
information. While advertisements were ranked second by those entering 
industry, it is apparent from the above that neither industry nor Government 
is giving adequate publicity to job openings. 







2. Pay 
(a) Pay is probably one of the first factors an employee considers when he 
thinks about changing his employment, although it may not necessarily be the 
most important element in influencing him to change positions. Coupled with 
such things as promotional opportunity, fringe benefits, location, and working 
) conditions, pay certainly exerts some control over the final decision. Much 
has been said about the fact that industry lures scientists away from the Federal 
service by paying higher salaries. To explore this point, information was re- 
quested from scientists who had left the Army, regarding their current pay 
situation in relation to their Army salary. In addition to this, it was felt 
desirable to determine why employees stayed with the Army even though offered 
higher salaries elsewhere. This part of the report deals with these two situations. 
(bv) An analysis of the questionnaire tabulation reveals that of the 449 per- 
sons who responded to the question as to whether they had received raises upon 
leaving the Army, 63 percent of replies were in the affirmative. The preponder- 
ent number went to positions in industry. The following tables illustrate these 
pay situations: 
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Number not receiving raises (37 percent) ~__--_-_ Sa a ch ie 167 
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Number receiving raises in industry (84 percent) _..________-_ seh eps acinatn 238 





Number receiving raises in Government (16 percent) _-__._____-___-___---_- 






282 


(c) An analysis was made also to determine the grade levels of employees 
who were leaving and the amount of salary increases received. The tabulation 
shows that of the 449 employees who quit, 67 percent were in grade GS-11 and 
above. Of the 282 who left and obtained raises 60 percent were in grade GS-11 
and above. The following table indicates by grade level three groups of em- 
ployees who left and the amount of their salary increases. For example, of the 
197 employees in grade GS—11 and above who quit, 61 percent of them received 
raises amounting to over $1,000 per annum. 
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The above indicates that industry can and will pay more than Government at 
the journeyman and supervisory levels. Actually, industry is willing to pay 
more at any level. For example, of the 5 GS—15’s who left, 4 received increases 
of over $2,500 per annum, and 1 GS-5 received the same amount. The complete 
tabulation concerning the above is shown in tab 14. 

(d) In addition to the above, effort was made to determine why employees 
Stayed with the Army even though receiving offers from other Government 
agencies and industry. Information was obtained concerning the employment 
offers employees received during the past year. Of the total number of em- 
ployees surveyed, 29 percent had received employment offers from other Govern- 
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ment agencies, and 40 percent from private industry. (See tab 15.) Of prin- 
cipal interest was why people stayed in their positions when offered higher 
salaries elsewhere. Employees who had received these offers were asked to 
state three main reasons why they stayed at their stations. Of the 1,319 em- 
ployees who received higher offers from industry, 20 percent indicated employ- 
ment security as their main reason for not leaving. Working facilities and 
equipment, and living community, were ranked next in importance. (See tab 
16.) Of the 591 persons receiving higher offers from other Government agencies, 
26 percent listed employment security as their main reason for staying. Oddly 
enough, the next two choices in order of importance were retirement benefits 
and leave. (See tab 1.) This would indicate, perhaps, that these employees 
are unaware that leave and retirement benefits are similar throughout the 
Federal service. In reviewing the above and the complete tabulation, it is 
apparent that, while pay is a strong motivating factor to leave for another 
position, there are other factors of equal importance that deter people from 
leaving. 

(e) In addition to the foregoing, the employees were asked how they felt 
their salaries ranked with comparable jobs in industry. As could be expected, 
75 percent thought their salaries were lower. (See tab 18.) 


3. Comparison of employment 


All employees who had left the Army installations voluntarily since April 1, 
1955, were requested to compare their present place of employment with em- 
ployment at the Army installation. Nineteen employment factors were listed 
in the questionnaire for evaluation. (See tabs 20 and 21.) In considering the 
questionnaire data, separate tabulations were made of the comments received 
from the scientists who had taken jobs in industry, and those who were still 
in Government. Since these employees had already accepted other employment, 
it is logical to assume that their responses would be slanted in favor of their 
new job. The majority of the responses indicate, however, that retirement 
benefits, and leave privileges are either on a par with industry, or are better 
in Government. Government laboratory facilities and equipment were also 
reported by the majority as comparing favorably. Only 15 percent of the scien- 
tists who accepted positions in industry feel that they have improved their job 
security. This is consistent with the results obtained from the question con- 
cerning why the scientists remain at the Army installation. (See tab 22.) Re- 
sponses to this question ranked job security as the primary reason for remain- 
ing in Army employment. Twenty-five percent of those transferring to other 
Government installations stated that their job security was improved. With 
respect to the remainder of the employment factors Army employment was com- 
pared unfavorably by a significantly large number of respondents. For this 
reason, the factors are discussed under separate headings below. 

(a) Promotion opportunities—(1) In comparing their new positions with 
their previous ones, 79 percent of those who went to industry indicated promo- 
tional opportunities were better in their present positions. Of those who went 
to other Government agencies 60 percent said the opportunities were now better. 

(2) A review of the tabulation of reasons that employees gave for leaving 
their station discloses that of the 378 who accepted positions in industry, 16 per- 
cent gave lack of advancement opportunity as their reason for leaving. For 
those who went to other Government agencies, 21 percent cited this as their 
reason for leaving. (See tab 12.) 

(3) It appears, therefore, that one of the important factors which affects 
the retention of scientists is the opportunity that exists for promotion. As 
pointed out in the classification section of this report, promotions beyond GS-12 
usually require the addition of supervisory and administrative duties. Since 
the number of such positions is limited, many scientists at the journeyman 
level have little hope for further grade advancement. This obviously affects 
morale and is a major reason why people leave for other employment. 

(4) In connection with promotion opportunity, employees were asked to rank 
the factors which were given the most weight in selecting employees for promo- 
tion to supervisory and nonsupervisory jobs. For promotion to nonsupervisory 
jobs, 45 percent felt that demonstrated ability was the prime consideration, 22 
percent said seniority, and 9 percent said favoritism. For promotion to super- 
visory positions, 32 percent felt demonstrated ability was the prime consideration, 
22 percent said seniority, and 15 percent said favoritism. (See tabs 28 and 24.) 

(5) Employees were also asked if they believed they would be given fair 
consideration for promotions when vacancies occurred. Of the 3.693 persons who 
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answered the question, 68 percent said usually or always, 20 percent said some- 
times, and 12 percent said infrequently or never. (See tab 25.) 

(6) In addition to the above, employees on duty and those who quit were asked 
what they liked least about Army employment. Of those who left 12 percent 
said the promotion system was the thing they liked least. (See tabs 26 and 27.) 

(b) Educational opportunities.—(1) Forty-two percent of the employees mov- 
ing to other Government jobs, and 52 percent of those accepting positions in indus- 
try found that opportunities for furthering formal education were increased by 
the change. Since the desire to continue education was ranked third among the 
reasons for leaving the Army by the scientists who took jobs in industry, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that educational opportunity is important to retention. 
A review of the questions dealing with the use of educational facilities by Army 
scientists reveals that 51 percent during their current employment have taken or 
are presently taking college or extension courses. (See tab 28.) Eighty-five per- 
cent of these enrolled in the courses to attain personal advancement in their tech- 
nical field. 

(2) The rate of participation in college courses at 4 of the installations is much 
lower than the overall average; 3 of these stations are isolated geographically. 
The fourth has a course participation rate of 22 percent. While it is possible to 
assume that the station has less need than the others, an examination of personal 
history data appears to indicate otherwise. Nineteen percent of the employees 
occupying professional positions at the station in question are lacking college 
degrees, as compared with an overall average of 14 percent without degrees. As 
a further indication of the need for educational opportunities, the tabulations 
show that in the surveyed installations, more than 30 percent of the incumbents 
of positions in technology, electronic engineering, and physical scientific admin- 
istrator jobs have no degrees. (See tab 29.) It is interesting to note that the 
Diamond Ordnance Fuze Laboratory has an average of 68 percent employee par- 
ticipation in college or extension courses. Further analysis reveals that 99 per- 
cent of the DOFL scientists stated that there was a formal plan for their pro- 
fessional development. Only 9 percent of DOFL’s scientists are without degrees. 

(c) Work and independence of action.—(1) One of the factors which con- 
tributes to job satisfaction is stimulating work with the opportunity to operate 
with a reasonable degree of independence. The following tables represent how 
employees who quit feel about their present positions with regard to: 
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The above serves to indicate that Army faces keen competition from industry and 
other Government agencies in providing employees with these positive work 
factors. It will be noted that those who went to industry believe they fared 
somewhat better than those going to other Government agencies. 

(2) Although the comments of former employees may appear negative on the 
Army side, they should not be completely construed as such. Employees were 
asked what they like the most about their Army employment. Of those who 
quit, 30 percent liked the type of work the most, and 13 percent liked the inde- 
pendence of research. Of those on duty 35 percent liked their work and 16 percent 
liked their opportunity for independent research. (See tabs 30 and 31.) This 
indicates that in the main these factors may be good in the Army, but they are 
thought to be better elsewhere. In addition, when employees were asked how 
they felt about the importance of their work in the accomplishment of the organ- 
ization’s mission, 53 percent said it was important, and 40 percent said it was very 
important. (See tab 32.) 

(d) Professional prestige—(1) Approximately 75 percent of the scientists 
who have left Army employment for positions in industry stated that professional 
prestige was increased on the new job. The same conclusion was reached by 60 
percent of the employees who transferred to other Government installations. 
Since prestige to most of our scientists is the extent to which their accomplish- 
ments are recognized by fellow scientists, the discussion of their work at scientific 
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meetings and in publications is important. The limitations placed on participa- 
tion in meetings, travel and security regulations prevents the Army scientists from 
receiving the recognition to which they feel entitled in many cases. 

2) The survey findings indicate that 23 percent of our scientists consider the 
security regulations restrictive or unduly restrictive with regard to the discussion 
of their scientific accomplishments. (See tab 33.) In the opinion of the sci- 
entists, there are many other employment conditions which affect prestige ad- 
versely. For example, the scientists feel at a disadvantage when dealing with 
contractors, and when competing with industrial recruiters because of their 
nominal per diem and travel allowances which do not permit them to indulge 
in the normal social graces. Scientists at Fort Detrick object to the name, 
Biological Warfare Laboratories, assigned to the research and development 
activities. Although much good work is done at Detrick, it receives little pub- 
licity, and the general public thinks of these scientists as being interested only in 
the destruction of mankind. The Society of American Bacteriologists will not 
accept articles under the BWL title, but will publish them under the Fort Detrick 
designation. Scientists are unanimous in the opinion that more publicity should 
be given to the accomplishments of people in the Government service. The uatti- 
tude that Government workers are “leeches” and “parasites” is extremely diffi- 
cult to overcome in recruiting and retaining a scientific workforce. 

(e) Quality of employees.—(1) Another factor which contributes to job satis- 
faction is the belief that one’s associates are well qualified for their positions. 
A review of the responses of those who quit Army employment shows that 38 
percent of those who went to Government and 63 percent of those who went to 
industry felt their present associates were better qualified than the employees 
they left in the Army. This does not mean necessarily that the general quality 
of Army employees is questionable. The survey results indicates that 91 percent 
of our engineers and scientists believe their fellow employees to be adequately 
or exceptionally qualified, and 9 percent felt they were barely qualified or un- 
qualified. (See tab 34.) As further indication that the quality is good, industry 
has extended offers of employment to 40 percent of these scientists during the 
past year. (See tab 15.) 

(2) A personal history tabulation was made of scientists currently on duty 


to determine what the average employee looks like statistically. The following 
table reflects this data: 





Total number employed 
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(f) Supervision— (1) Since the supervisor plays so vital a role in the accom- 
plishment of mission, a number of questions concerning the quality of super- 
vision and the effectiveness of the supervisor-employee relationship were used 
in the questionnaires and in the station interviews. The trends indicated by 
overall average are applicable at all of the stations with relatively few exceptions 
noted. 

(2) Reports received from the scientists who quit Army jobs to accept em- 
ployment in industry show that 64 percent have better technical supervision in 
their new positions and 73 percent have better administrative supervision. Com- 
ments from the scientists who transferred to other Federal installations reflect 
improved supervision in 40 to 50 percent of the replies. While this does not neces- 
sarily prove that supervision in the surveyed installations is poor, it certainly 
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raises the question. As further evidence that supervision may well be a prob- 
lem, the tabulation results reveal that 19 percent of 4,000 Army scientists stated 
that the supervision was the one thing they liked least about their employment. 
‘Twenty-nine percent said that the one management improvement which would 
contribute most to their job satisfaction was better supervision. Of the scientists 
who have quit during the past 18 months, 10 percent cited supervision as the 
reason. 

(3) The nature of the issue can be better understood by examining the re- 
sponses to questions concerning specific responsibilities of the supervisors. With 
regard to technical supervision, 7 percent of the scientists say that it is not con- 
ducive to their best work and 13 percent state that the directions and instruc- 
ions which they receive to perform their work are not clear and concise. Nine- 
teen percent indicate that administrative supervision received is not conducive 
to their best work. While 88 percent of the scientists were satisfied with the 
information received concerning the duties of their position and with the under- 
standing which they have of the relationship of their work to the overall mis- 
sion, only 58 percent expressed satisfaction with the information given them 
concerning policies, regulations, procedures, and other matters having a bearing 
on conditions of employment. Fifty-six percent said that their supervisor in- 
formed them infrequently of how well they were doing on the job, and 16 per- 
cent stated that this was never done. Only 63 percent of the scientists were 
satisfied with the recognition received for significant contributions to their work. 
It is noteworthy that 67 percent of the scientists who left these stations re- 
ported recogniion was better in their new employment. The work relationship 
between supervisors and employees with respect to freedom to discuss problems 
and offer suggestions for improvement of work methods and procedures, was 
generally reported as satisfactory. The statistical tables pertinent to the above 
diseussion will be found in tabs 36 through 40. 

(7) Morale.—(1) The morale of our scientific workforce can best be evaluated 
by stating that an overwhelming majority, 84 percent, of the scientists who have 
left, report morale to be better in their new place of employment. While the 
engineers and scientists who participated in this survey at the Army stations 
cited many employment factors as a cause for poor morale, frustration, and 
discouragement of creative effort, those most frequently mentioned were asso- 
ciated with supervision and management. The apparent weaknesses in super- 
vision are discussed in the above paragraphs. The most important of the man- 
agement problem concerned the supply procedures, funding, travel, and shifts 
in program emphasis. The following comments reflect the almost unanimous 
opinion of more than 600 scientists interviewed during the survey. 

(a) Supply procedures: Scientists consider the regular supply and procure 
ment procedures inappropriate for research and development activities. The 
present system is, in their opinion, cumbersome, unresponsive, siow, time- 
consuming to an extreme, and bound in redtape. It is difficult to anticipate all 
needs in research and development work and unrealistic to stockpile infre- 
quently used items. In a research activity items are needed on an emergency 
basis and should be procured expeditiously. Estimates on time lags between 
requisitioning and receiving items ranged from 30 days to 3 months on regular 
items. The need to write lengthy justifications for inexpensive supplies which 
are either not included on the allowance or are in excess was found to be par- 
ticularly frustrating. In some cases, the cost of writing the justification ex- 
ceeds the cost of the item. Procurement delays often cause expensive equip- 
ment to lie idle for undue lenghts of time. For example, one supervisor re- 
ported that a $3'4 million computer frequently stands idle because supply will 
not permit an adequate stock of replacement tubes at the work site. These tubes 
are generally in the warehouse but are said to take 6O days to procure through 
normal channels. A scientist at another station reported a piece of equipment 
worth $1,000 was inactive for 1 month while a fuse was being procured. Many 
scientists stated that they purchase small items from personal funds as they 
cannot wait, or do not wish to wait, for supplies through normal channels. 
Others would prefer to spend their own funds rather than spend hours trying to 
justify the need for a small expenditure. 

(b) Budget and funding: The budget and funding programs do not lend 
themselves to research operations. The scientists believe the programs should 
be revised to make them more applicable to research activities, and funds should 
be allotted on a 2- or 3-year basis rather than annually. Longer range fiscal 
planning would provide for greater stabilization. Frequent curtailment and re 
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vision in budget allowances and personnel spaces hampers planning aud is 
detrimental to research endeavor. The 1-year budget program with semiannual 
review is too short because research cannot be satisfactorily programed like 
a production effort. Such a system fosters the production atmosphere which 
scientists resent and is a handicap to the recruiting effort and retention of 
people in Government. 

(c) Travel to professional meetings: The scientists resent the regulation re- 
quiring approval by the command headquarters or the Office, Secretary of the 
Army, for travel to scientific and professional meetings. The requests must 
be submitted 1 to 2 months in advance and approval is usually not received until 
a few days prior to the meeting. Frequently, the agenda is not known when the 
request is submitted, but the request is submitted in the event the meeting 
might be of interest. There have even been instances where a meeting was at- 
tended whether it would be of interest or not, because it was felt that if this 
were not done, subsequent requests might not be approved. The scientists 
cannot understand why an installation commander who can approve tracts for 
thousands of dollars cannot approve a travel request for a relatively minor 
amount. 

(d) Shifts in program emphasis: Shifting of priorities from one project to 
another is not conducive to the best scientific effort. The lack of communica- 
tions as to the reasons for the changes, changes without discussion with per- 
sonne] at the research level, and changing priorities during the course of a 
project, create a feeling of uncertainty, foster poor morale, and do not enable 
a scientist to orient his particular program or project into the whole picture. 
Scientitic people at the research level feel they should be consulted on proposed 
or projected changes since they are in the best position to know the exact status 
of the work. In relation to employee participation in program planning, 25 
percent of the employees indicated they had little or no opportunity to engage 
in this activity. Finally, 19 percent of the employees rated the management 
stability of their organizations as being bad or very bad. (See tab 41.) 


, 


}. Military civilian relationships 

The relationship of our civilian scientists and the military assigned to research 
and development activities is a matter of prime importance to the successful 
accomplishment of the assigned projects and to the recruitment and retention 
of the scientific work force. Comments were solicited concerning the extent to 
which the two groups had been integrated. Sixty-five percent of the scientists 
stated that the relationships were harmonious and the team concept pre- 
vailed, and 23 percent indicated that this condition exists as often as not. When 
asked for a comparison of qualifications between military and civilians in 
similar positions, 55 percent replied that the military were as well qualified, 30 
percent said not as well qualified, and 4 percent indicated that the military were 
better qualified. (See tab 42.) Comments were received at most of the sta- 
tions to the effect that frequent reassignments of the military personnel inter- 
fered with program continuity. 


UTILIZATION 


Among the various groups who have studied the use of scientific manpower 
skills and resources, there is general agreement that improvement in utiliza- 
tion can be achieved by reducing the man-hours expended on administrative and 
subprofessional duties and by encouraging a planned development program 
designed to increase the effectiveness of professional performance. The follow- 
ing analysis has been undertaken with these points in mind: 


1. Distribution of man-hours 


(a) Consideration was given first to the relationship between the amount of 
time spent in performing administrative duties, professional duties of an 
appreciably lower grade (e. g., GS-7 work performed by a GS-12), and sub- 
professional duties by the 4,156 engineers and scientists who answered the 
pertinent questions in the questionnaire and the amount of such time which 
these scientists felt was not an intrinsic part of their job and could be assigned 
to others. The following tables reflect this relationship for each of the three 
categories of duties: 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES 


Scientists 
Amount performed (hours 
per week 
Number 


Less than 4. _. sooe 1,116 

5to8 972 : ! 
9 to 20 ' 4 915 2: 156 
Over 20 ‘ 480 8 58 


Subtotal : 3, 483 84 1, 160 
None 673 16 


Total 4, 156 100 


LOWER GRADE PROFESSIONAL DUT 


Less than 4 1, 081 26 327 754 
5 to8 1, 279 31 153 431 
9 to 20 791 19 43 55 
Over 20 171 4 43 7 


Subtotal 3, 322 
None , 
Total__-. ; 4, 156 100 


SUBPROFESSIONAL DUTIES 


Less than 4 cs 1,311 31 273 1, 038 
De it eassnan . 917 23 214 
9 to 20 - 7 
Over ae. <i.< ‘ l 


Subtotal sal 2, 72 6 375 1, 260 
None. -_-_- eat 





(b) In studying these statistics, it was determined that a reasonable approach 
to an analysis would be obtained by disregarding less than 4 hourly increments, 
and using as a basis for further computation only the higher ranges because they 
are more easily identifiable from a reengineering viewpoint. It was decided also 
that the lower figure of each range would be used in order that any conclusions 
reached could be better supported by the available data. On these premises, the 
following computations were made by multiplying the number of scientists in 
each group by the lowest figure in the range: 


Reassignable (hours per 
Performed week) 
Duties (hours per 
week) 


: | 
Number | Percent 


Administrative é3aii Git ‘ = 2 | 22, 695 7, 469 

Lower grade professional. - tae ‘ i 16, 934 9, 707 

Subprofessional_ pos kcscnettane 9, 843 7, 091 
Total sited 49, 472 24, 267 


(c) Projecting these figures to an annual basis, we find that slightly more 
than 114 million man-hours of time considered reassignable are devoted to the 
performance of duties which are either administrative in nature. or which are 
not commensurate with the technical level of the scientist’s skill. This is 
equivalent to 600 man-years. This total could be quite reasonably increased 
by another 30 percent, since only 70 percent of the engineers and scientists on 
duty at the surveyed installations furnished the data used in these computations. 
The analysis of man-hour distributions shows that the percentage norms estab- 
lished in the above tables are applicable to all of the installations, with only a 
few minor fluctuations noted. 
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(@) The views of top and middle management give added support to the above 
conclusion. In interviews conducted with 678 of these scientists, there was 
general agreement that the overwhelming mass of administrative detail was 
gradually pushing research work into a “back seat.” This imbalance is attribut- 
tributed to the multiplicity of inspections, detailed operating procedures, and 
management's demands for repeated justifications and reports in relation to sup- 
ply, budget, travel, and other matters. It was stated at one station that more 
than 50 percent of the scientist’s time is devoted to preparing justifications and 
reports. At another, it was felt that more importance was attached to a good 
inspection report than to the completion of a project. Another station reported 
more than 1,000 man-hours expended in developing the fiscal year 1957 budget 
estimate. After the budget is submitted, it is returned to be cut, revised, or 
modified. There have been instances where certain program supplements were 
revised and resubmitted as many as eight times. Of the 4,254 engineers and 
scientists who answered a question concerning regulations, procedures and red- 
tape (see tab 48), 29 percent said that these administrative controls were un- 
duly restrictions in the performance of their duties and 54 percent stated that 
these controls were slightly restrictive. Only 17 percent believed that the con- 
trols did not hamper their work performance. 

(e) Considering utilization from the placement viewpoint, we find that 71 
percent of scientists believe they hold positions commensurate with their train- 
ing and experience. Nineteen percent consider themselves underutilized, and 
10 percent think they are improperly placed either because the job requires more 
training and experience than they possess or because different types of skills 
ure needed. (See tab 43.) There are no significant deviations from these 
percentages at any of the installations. 

(f) The Engineer Research and Development Laboratories, Fort Belvoir are 
conducting an experiment which, it is hoped, will relieve project engineers of 
nontechnical duties. As a result of a manpower survey which confirmed the 
engineers’ complaints that they were spending too much time on nonprofessional 
duties, operating officials and the civilian personnel officer developed a plan to 
provide administrative assistants to work with one or more project engineers. 
These men Friday are promising young men with backgrounds in business ad- 
iuinistration who are hired from the Federal service entrance examination regis- 
ter. They will receive an 80-hour concentrated training course, and then will be 
assigned to project engineers to relieve them of as many duties as possible 
which do not require the application of professional skill. Thirteen adminis- 
trative assistants were hired in July and August, and it is contemplated that a 
total of 25 will be needed. As an incentive to the recruitment of able, career- 
minded persons for these positions, a promotional ladder ranging from GS-5 
through the GS—138 level has been identified. In addition to its prime purpose of 
providing competent administrative support to the project engineers, this plan has 
“a long-range objective the improvement of the quality and competence of the 
Laboratories’ administrative staff, through careful selection of entering em- 
ployees and the building up of experience in direct contact with the working 
engineers, 

2, Development programs 


Some of the installations have dynamic development programs for improv- 
ing the effctiveness of the scientific work force in the administrative and scien- 
tific fields. The other stations either have very limited programs or are still 
in the planning stage. Nine installations have contracts with universities for 
graduate study or for special courses. The graduate study program at the 
Aberdeen Proving Ground has produced 6 doctors of philosophy and 64 master de- 
srees in the last 4 years. One of the most comprehensive executive development 
prograius is that conducted at the Engineer Research and Development Labora- 
tories. At present, there are 50 supervisors enrolled in a senior executive course 
and 100 enrolled in a junior executive course. While available data do not permit 
an evaluation of the effectiveness of the development programs, two questions 
were asked which make possible some analysis of the scope and coverage of these 
programs. (See tab 44.) The tabulation of responses to these questions indi- 
eates that 33 percent of 4,087 engineers and scientists consider the training they 
have received to be inadequate. Twenty-five percent (1,103) state that there is 
either no formal plan for broadening their experience or furthering their profes- 
sional development, or if there is such a plan, they are unaware of it. An analy- 
sis by station of the question concerning a formal plan for professional develop- 
ment shows that the negative responses at 5 stations ranged from 33 to 53 percent. 
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On the other hand, only 1 percent of the employees at the Diamond Ordnance Fuze 
Laboratory replied in the negative. 


PAY AND CLASSIFICATION 


The subject of pay and classification with regard to its effect on personnel 
management of scientists and engineers was discussed with the civilian person- 
nel officers, personnel technicians, and supervisors at the 14 stations included 
in the survey. No attempt was made to determine the effectiveness of the classi- 
fication programs through job audits. The following information reflects only 
majority opinions obtained from personal interviews or questionnaires. 


1. Civilian Personnel Office comments 


(a) Reports of cyclic surveys were reviewed to determine the currency of 
the schedules and to get an indication of the impact the program had on pay, 
grade structure, accuracy of job descriptions, and initial and in-service place- 
ments and promotions. Only one station had a serious deficiency in salary and 
wage survey coverage. The last annual survey at this station was made 2% 
years ago. The reason advanced for the delay was that since the last annual 
survey the classification staff has been exclusively engaged in processing indi- 
vidual action requests. At some of the other stations minor delays had been 
encountered, but they were not considered serious. The usual reasons were 
given, such as insufficient and inadequate staffs, reorganizations, and heavy 
workload of individual actions. 

(b) One of the aspects of salary and wage administration cited as needing 
considerable attention is the necessity for more adequate classification standards. 
It was stated that analysts should be provided with more and better standards 
which reflect up-to-date technological advances. New and revised standards, 
coupled with a flexible pay scale, would tend to alleviate our pay problems. 

(c) Although no actual review was made of job descriptions during the survey, 
description accuracy was not considered to be a significant problem by the Per- 
sonnel Office staff. Some of the stations indicated that standard job descriptions 
were used at the various grade levels, and that when an individual qualified at a 
particular grade level, he was made an additional identical to other incumbents 
on the appropriate description. This facilitated placement and promotion 
procedures. 

(d) Information was elicited as to the extent of classification series changes 
occurring upon completion of cyclic surveys and/or individual job audits. The 
majority opinion indicated that this was no major problem and did not compli- 
cate the procedures for qualifying individuals for placement or promotion. 


2. Supervisory comments 


(a) An attempt was made to solicit comments from supervisors on pay and 
classification on the basis that the two subjects are technically separate. This 
was difficult because in the minds of most supervisors it is impossible to discuss 
one without considering the other. Some supervisors feel that classification 
procedures are just so much administrative detail to go through to obtain pro- 
motions for their employees. Others feel that promotions should be automatic 
after a certain length of time, and are not very concerned with the legislative 
significance of the classification processes, standards, job audits, or job descrip- 
tions. Still others think of pay only in relation to the prevailing rates in indus- 
try or with regard to their personal recruitment and retention problems. They 
believe that if you establish proper pay, the other pay administration and clas- 
sification factors become relatively unimportant. The following paragraphs 
reflect the oral and written comment by supervisors regarding pay and classi- 
fication : 

(1) The salary rates offered engineers and scientists at GS-5 and GS-7, as 
well as the upper grades, are recognized to be substantially below those offered 
by industry. The advanced in-hiring rates did not reduce the spread between 
industrial and Government starting offers, since industry immediately increased 
its offers by like amounts. Since the Army cannot compete with industrial 
salary offers at the GS-5 and GS-7 levels, supervisors attempt to promote engi- 
neers hired at these levels as rapidly as possible in order to keep them. In the 
eyes of many supervisors, the young men are promoted more rapidly than their 
development warrants. This introduces a classification problem, since the 
supervisors admit that the duties of these young engineers are sometimes exag- 
gerated in order to support the higher grades which carry with them the salaries 
necessary to retain the men. If the pay system were sufficiently flexible to be 
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competitive with industrial salaries, it is felt that the Government could attract 
and retain recent graduates without being forced to resort to these questionable 
classification practices. The rapid promotion of young engineers and scientists 
in order to pay them competitive salaries raises the practical problem of how 
to maintain the proper differential between the salaries of these young men, 
and the experienced journeyman engineers. The salary range in each grade is 
not sufficient to maintain an equitable pay differential. The advanced in-hiring 
rates which were recently authorized through GS-11 further reduced the salary 
differentials in these grades, and aggravated an already serious problem. The 
practical solution most often attempted is to promote the senior engineers to 
GS-12 and above in order to recognize their value to the organization. How- 
ever, either the intent or the local interpretation of the classification standards 
does not permit grades above GS-11 or GS-12 for nonsupervisory jobs. The 
result is an attack by the supervisors on the classification system for not recog- 
nizing the true value of nonsupervisory professional work. The real fault may 
well be in the pay system, and not the classification. 

(2) The lack of isolation pay provisions in the pay system also results in 
pressure on the classification system. At those stations where contract em- 
ployees generally receive isolation pay, there is a strong feeling that grades 
either are, or should be, higher than at the better located installations. Higher 
grades offer the sole method of paying isolation rates and competing with con- 
tractors’ salary offers. 

(3) The two suggestions for improving the pay system which received the most 
support are (a) the establishment of professional pay rates by a system similar 
to the wage board plan, and (b) the introduction of a salary-control clause in all 
research and development contracts. The first suggestion was made most often. 
The second was offered as the only method of solving a problem the Government 
itself has contributed to. The cost-plus research-and-development contract is 
considered to be the basic cause of abnormally high industrial salary offers. 
Under cost-plus terms, contractors can lure Army scientists away from Federal 
employment at no real cost to themselves. The Army loses two ways—the best 
scientists and engineers leave, and the cost of the contract is increased. 

(4) The concensus of opinion at 3 of the 14 stations visited is that it is im- 
possible for nontechnical analysts to evaluate technical jobs. These supervisors 
feel that if the analyst cannot understand the nature of the scientific work being 
performed, he cannot appreciate, let alone measure, the level of difficulty of 
technical jobs. 

(5) From the foregoing it is apparent that the majority of engineering and 
scientific supervisors interviewed are not primarily concerned with the ability 
of nontechnical analysts to evaluate technical jobs. It is clear, however, that re- 
gardless of their feelings on that specific subject, they are unanimous in their 
feeling that the present classification system is unsatisfactory. 

(6) The basic criticism of the classification system concerns the criteria used 
in the evaluation process. Supervisors feel that scientific and engineering jobs 
in research organizations do not fall into the readily identifiable levels that the 
Classification Act envisions. The individual who occupies a research job, it is 
said, has a greater effect on its duties than the supervisor who supposedly estab- 
lished those duties. The scientist’s interests, background, and unique training 
and experience may develop his job along lines never envisioned by his supervisor. 
It follows that the precise duties performed are not the sole measure of the value 
of an individual to the organization. Since there is no provision for considering 
these personal factors under the present classification system, it cannot succeed 
in establishing the true relative values of occupied positions. 

(7) The most often suggested solution to the evaluation problem is the utiliza- 
tion of evaluation panels for classification purposes patterned after qualification 
rating panels. Classification authority would be vested in the analyst as under 
the present system. The panel members could evaluate the value of the incum- 
bent to the organization, considering his background, experience, and personal 
contributions. Thus evaluation of the individual would be considered as one of 
the factors in the analyst’s final evaluation of the total job. 

(8) The panel approach, it is suggested, could also serve to alleviate some of 
the objections to having nontechnical analysts evaluate scientific jobs. The non- 
technical analyst would have readily available technical advice and guidance on 
specific questions. Asa byproduct, the analyst would receive a thorough orienta- 
tion in the technical field through his working association with the panel members. 

(9) Another criticism raised by the scientists at all stations concerns the state 
of classification standards. They agree with the personnel offices that the obso- 
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lescence of the published standards and the lack of standards in many occupa- 
tional areas is of serious concern. A prerequisite to the success of any classi- 
fication system for scientific and engineering jobs is the publication and mainte 
nance on a current basis of the standards and guides used in the evaluation 
process. The current state of the art as well as the current concepts of laboratory 
management must both be reflected in the standards for professional jobs. 

(10) Two other comments were made sufficiently often to deserve considera- 
tion. The first, made at almost all stations, concerns the desirability of restoring 
the old professional schedules. It is generally felt that the classification system 
should provide a separate designation for professional jobs. The delays in 
processing individual action requests also came up at a number of the installa- 
tions. Supervisors at these stations feel that since scientific and engineering 
jobs are not routine or stable, analysts should give high priority to individual 
action requests. At some stations the long delays have been responsible for the 
loss of good men, who in the eyes of the supervisors deserved promotions and 
would have stayed if the action had been timely. The absence of desired recogni- 
tion by means of a separate professional designation, and the seemingly uneces- 
sary salary and wage processing delays contribute to the noticeably strained rela- 
tionships between professional employees and analysts. 


INCENTIVES AND AWARDS 


1. Interviews were held with supervisors to determine their views on the 
present incentive and awards program, and how effectively it was operating in 
their organizations. No attempt was made to make an analytical study of the 
program through a review of the procedures and record. The following informa- 
tion represents supervisory opinion only: 

(a) The general reaction to the program was that it was not particularly 
adaptable to research and development activities. The main difficulty cited was 
the problem of deciding whether or not an achievement comes within the scope 
of the job. Many scientists feel that awards are not justifiable by the very 
nature of their jobs. They consider they are being paid for creative endeavor and 
it would be somewhat embarrassing to accept additional gratuities. The scien- 
tists state that in addition to the incompatibility of the awards program with 
research and development missions, far too much paperwork is necessary to 
justify an award. Supervisors feel they do not have sufficient time to devote to 
this activity. 

(bo) Although monetary awards are desirable, the comments received indicate 
scientists do not consider them to be the most significant incentive. The most 
emphatic comments concern the desire for more and better recognition of per- 
sonal scientific achievements. Scientists have a particular desire to be recog- 
nized, especially by other scientists. Certificates of achievement and letters of 
commendation have strong appeal. They must, however, be issued by persons 
in top management who are recognized in their field. As one group of scientists 
stated, letters of commendation signed by persons who are not well-known 
scientists have little value as an incentive. Two of the stations have incentive 
systems which appear to have merit. At Natick, they have what is known as the 
Research Director’s Award. This award is given each year to one or more in- 
dividuals for contributions to research. Nominations are made by supervisors, 
and the Director of Research makes the final decision. The award is presented 
by the Commanding General. At Aberdeen, an award, named after a former 
director of the laboratory, is given annually to the most outstanding employee. 
The award winner is given savings bonds and a plaque. The fund is raised by 
employee donations. This award appears to have high motivational value since 
it is recognition by associates, based solely on demonstrated technical competence. 


SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL ENLISTED PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


1. Administration of the program 

In general, the scientific and professional enlisted personnel are well inte- 
grated with civilians at the various stations. Their utilization and assignments 
vary, however. At some stations, the men are rotated among the laboratories 
so as to utilize them effectively on projects commensurate with their knowledges, 
abilities, and interests. At other stations, they are assigned to one laboratory 
and are assigned jobs which may or may not be in keeping with their capabilities. 
Despite this variance, their utilization has been a beneficial supplement to the 
scientific work force. Indeed, many comments were received which indicated 
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that projects might have been delayed or not completed had it not been for their 
presence. There was unanimous agreement as to the high caliber of these en- 
listed men. Supervisors felt that they were conscientious workers who were 
dedicated to their specialties. The only complaint registered by the civilians was 
the fact that these men were not available for full-time duty. Estimates of avail- 
ability range from 40 to 60 percent. This, of course, is due to the routine military 
duties the men are required to perform. The enlisted men, themselves, report 
that on the average, only 10 percent of their duty time is spent on technical work 
of a level commensurate with their qualifications. Under the present draft law, 
the 6-month active duty option will probably have a serious effect on the program. 
This means that the enlisted man after completing basic training will have 3 
months or less to work in the laboratories. It would take at least that long to 
orient and train him to be a productive employee. Undoubtedly, the change in 
the draft law will have its effect on the civilian personnel requirements of the 
research and development laboratories. 
2. Recruitment efforts 

The efforts made by the various civilian personnel offices to recruit these en- 
listed men for civilian positions have been somewhat apathetic and relatively 
unsuccessful. Two-thirds of the enlisted men say they have received no informa- 
tion regarding civilian employment with Army. It is largely a case of “too 
little too late.” For the most part civilian personnel representatives contact the 
enlisted man a short time prior to discharge. At this late date, however, many 
of the men have received and accepted offers of employment from private in- 
dustry. The most successful recruitment efforts have been made by manage- 
ment official and scientists themselves. This is largely because of their daily 
associations with the men and the opportunity to discuss the potential employ- 
inent Opportunities of the station. There are no planned programs for maintain- 
ing records of experience gained or of job progress, and the usual method used 
to determine salary offers is to screen the qualifications prior to military separa- 
tion. 


> 


8. Attitude of scientific and professional personnel toward employment at station 


The prevailing attitude of the enlisted men toward employment at the station 
as civilians can best be summed up by saying that they want to sever relation- 
ships with the Army. This unhappy state of mind is brought about principally 
because they are required to perform what they consider to be menial military 
duties. Over 3 out of 4 expressed dissatisfaction with the extra duty and fatigue 
detail system. Considerable resentment toward the Army and the station is en- 
gendered as a result of these assignments, and this constitutes a very difficult 
recruitment hurdle. 

SUMMARY 
1. Recruitment 


(a) In view of the general depletion of the civil-service registers, most of the 
engineers and scientists have been employed as a result of direct recruitment 
efforts. While the strength of the scientific work force was increased by ap- 
proximately 600 engineers and scientists during the 5 quarters ending June 30, 
1956, an equal number of vacancies still exist. Considerable uncertainty prevails 
at most of the stations with regard to the actual vacancies which could be filled 
if qualified applicants were available. This situation, attributed to the vacilla- 
tious of ceiling and budget allocations, delay commitments unduly and is detri- 
mental to the successful conduct of a positive recruitment program. 

(b) Major potential sources of recruitment are the colleges and universities, 
and the professional societies. Long-range recruitment in the form of coopera- 
tive training and summer student training programs has been undertaken by most 
of the installations. The productivity of these programs cannot yet be fully 
evaluated but good results are anticipated. Only a few stations have had signifi- 
cant success with college recruitment. College placement officers report the atti- 
tude of the students toward Government employment as generally unfavorable. 
The placement officers and the Army scientists have offered many suggestions 
for improving the effectiveness of the recruitment program. The most im- 
portant of these are to increase centralization of recruiting efforts, improve 
literature, reduce the delay between interview and of increase starting salaries, 
and send out better trained recruiters. Starting salaries lag from $400 to $700 
a year behind industry rates. 

(c) Applicants most frequently accept Army employment because of the op- 
portunities for technical development and the type of research work being done. 
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The applicants are equal in quality to those scientists who have left. Finally, 
our best recruiters are the employees themselves. 


2. Retention 


(a) The rate of voluntary separation for the engineers and scientists doing 
research and development work is 12 percent lower than the average rate for 
the total Army work force in the continental United States. The most fre- 
quently cited reasons for leaving Army employment are pay and lack of advance- 
ment opportunity. The majority of the scientists currently employed by Army 
are influenced to remain because of job security, working facilities, and equip- 
ment, the living community, retirement benefits, and leave privileges. The 
scientists who have left agree that these employment-condition areas are as 
good in Army as in their new-.employment. The analysis of retention factor 
data reveals that 638 percent of those who quit received pay increases, 67 per- 
cent are in grades at the GS-11 level and above, and 61 percent received pay in- 
creases of $1,000 per year or more. 

(b) Employment conditions which were reported to be better in industry and 
in other Government agencies by a significantly large number of scientists who 
were formerly employed by Army are promotional opportunity; educational 
opportunity; professional prestige; the quality of fellow scientists; the chal- 
lenge, independence of action, and scientific importance of the research work; 
morale; and the technical and administrative supervision. The scientists who 
are still employed in our research and development activities state that super- 
vision, and certain other management factors which affect morale, are the things 
they like least about their employment. 

(c) The management factors which the scientists consider to be interfering 
with the accomplishment of the research mission and detrimental to the morale 
of the scientific work force are the supply system, the budget and funding pro- 
gram, the travel regulations governing attendance at scientific meeting, and the 
lack of communications on changes in research project priorities. 

(d) Military-civilian relationships are considered to be good by 65 percent of 
the scientists. 

3. Utilization 

(a) There is inordinate waste in the utilization of our scientific manpower. 
The 4,156 engineers and scientists who participated in the survey reveal that 
more than 1,200 man-years of their time are devoted to the performance of 
administrative duties, professional duties of an appreciably lower grade, or sub- 
professional duties. Computations based on the man-hour data furnished by 
the scientists indicate that, at a minimum, they believe more than 600 man-years 
of this time is not an intrinsic part of their jobs and could be assigned to others. 
There is general agreement that research projects are in danger of becoming 
secondary in importance to the accomplishment of an overwhelming mass of 
administrative detail. ‘Twenty-nine percent of the scientists consider them- 
selves to be improperly placed, and find their skills either under, over, or in- 
correctly utilized. 

(b) The effort directed toward increasing the effectiveness of the scientific 
work force through professional development programs varies considerably in 
scope and comprehensiveness among stations. Thirty-three percent of the scien- 
tists consider the training received in the performance of duties to be inade- 
quate, and 25 percent state that there is no formal plan for broadening their 
experience or furthering their professional development. 


4. Pay and classification 


(a) The analysis of all information on pay and classification reveals that 
while they are closely related programs, pay is uppermost in the minds of scien- 
tists and engineers and pay administration is more easily and better understood 
than classification. The general reaction of dissatisfaction indicates that scien- 
tists believe both programs need change and improvement. 

(b) It is apparent that salaries are not in line with those in private industry. 
Private enterprise will pay more regardless of the grade level the employee 
holds. This is pointed up by the fact that the majority of persons surveyed who 
had left Army employment received substantial salary increases regardless of 
their grade. As a result, there is practically unanimous opinion that salaries 
must be raised at all levels. How this is to be done is largely a matter of con- 
jecture with scientists. Many of them suggest a wage board pay system, others 
feel that supervisors should set the pay, and still others feel that a promotion 
panel setting pay on the basis of personal and academic qualifications is the 
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answer. In addition to raising the general level of rates, scientists feel that 
additional compensation should be obtainable for such things as isolation and 
outstanding performance. 

(c) While the problem of pay is a formidable one, there are other employment 
factors which tend to limit its importance. Many employees have received job 
offers with higher salaries than they now receive, yet they remain at their sta- 
tions. Such factors as job security, working conditions, and location tend to 
keep them in their present positions. It is obvious that any contemplated 
changes in pay procedures must take into account these other job factors. 

(ad) The general reaction to the classification program was varied. For the 
most part, criticism was leveled at the evaluation process. Supervisors feel 
that current classification standards do not reflect true technological levels and 
do not provide a method for rewarding outstanding achievement. In addition, 
some feel that analysts do not understand or appreciate the technical aspects of 
scientific endeavor. Regardless of what classification procedures are used or 
who determines the grade levels, scientists feel that the ultimate result must 
be proper pay for individual accomplishment. 


5. Incentives and awards 


The general opinion with regard to the incentives and awards program is that 
it is not particularly adaptable to research and development activities. The 
chief objections are the difficulty in determining what achievements fall within 
the scope of the job and the paperwork which is necessary to justify an award. 
Beyond the monetary award scientists have a great desire for personal recogni- 
tion. Letters of commendation or certificates of achievement from top-level 
scientists appear to have high incentive value. 


6. Scientific and professional enlisted personnel program 


In the opinion of the civilian scientists, the enlisted personnel are of high 
caliber, conscientious, and a beneficial supplement to the scientific work force. 
The only complaint registered was with regard to the fact that these men were 
not available for research work on a full-time basis due to the routine military 
duties which are required. The change in the draft law permitting 6-month 
enlistments will further reduce the availability of these scientists. In general, 
the recruitment of scientific enlisted men for civilian employment has been rela- 
tively unsuccessful. This is primarily because of the lack of positive recruiting 
efforts and the fact that the enlisted men are generally dissatisfied with the mili- 
tary aspects of their tour of duty. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions are grouped in two categories. The first category concerns 
actions which can be taken by the Army under existing authority, and the second 
category requires action by higher authority outside the Department of the Army. 


1. Responsible elements of the Army should take action to 


(a) Restudy manpower requirements.—There is need for a better alinement of 
manpower requirements with budget and ceiling controls. This must be done if 
Army is to have a firm basis for initiating recruitment action. Recruiters should 
be given the authority to make firm offers of employment and to encumber spaces 
and funds. 

(b) Improve college recruitment methods.—There should be nationwide coor- 
dination of college recruitment to reduce the number of contacts at the college 
level and to provide for referral of applicants across installation and command 
lines. Hiring procedures should be simplified by utilizing recruitment plans 
A and B as proposed by the Civil Service Commission and by expediting the proc- 
essing of applications by the Boards of Civil Service Examiners. The public- 
relations aspects of Army employment should be improved through more compre- 
hensive publicity concerning the accomplishments of Army’s engineers and scien- 
tists and the advantages of Government employment. Attractive literature 
should be developed, with more specific information concerning the type of re- 
search work available, job openings, and the opportunities for promotion and 
professional development. Greater care should be exercised in the selection and 
training of recruiters. 

(c) Make better use of the scientific and professional enlisted men as a recruit- 
ment source.—Planned recruitment programs should be developed at the research 
and development installations. Centralized coordination should be provided to 
assure placement across installation and command lines, in keeping with the 
needs of the service and the desires of the applicant. The enlisted men should 
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receive improved orientation concerning their military obligations so that there 
will be more cheerful acceptance of the assigned military duties, and, in turn, 
a better attitude toward civilian employment with the Army. 

(d) Emphasize career planning.—There should be continued emphasis on 
armywide career planning to increase advancement opportunities and to give 
the engineers and scientists a better understanding of developmental possibilities. 
Since lack of advancement opportunity was cited as a primary reason for the loss 
of scientists to industry, more positive career planning should serve to reduce 
these losses. 

(e) Provide needed training.—Training should be provided to improve the 
management of research and development activities and to improve the technical 
and administrative supervision. Professional development programs should 
receive increased emphasis. 

(f) Provide more meaningful recognition for accomplishment.—The incentives 
and awards program should be studied to determine the steps necessary to make 
it more compatible with the requirements of research and development organi- 
zations. Increased attention should be given to provisions for recognition by top- 
level scientists of the outstanding achievements of Army’s engineers and scien- 
tists. Since recognition is often obtained through the presentation of papers 
and sharing of ideas at meetings of professional societies, it would be desirable 
to encourage the establishment of local chapters of professional societies to 
permit greater participation by the scientific work force. 

(9) Conduct job-engineering studies —Management surveys should be con- 
ducted, as necessary, for the purpose of studying the practicability of reengineer- 
ing scientific positions with the ultimate objectives of obtaining maximum utili- 
zation of technical skills and relieving critical shortages. 

(h) Evaluate the administration of research and development activities.— 
Communications in connection with shifts in program emphasis and changes in 
the priority of research projects should be improved to the extent that the re- 
search scientists would have a better understanding of the reasons for these 
changes. The supply system should be studied to determine that existing pro- 
cedures are adequate for research and development activities, and to assure that 
there is proper understanding and implementation of the procedures. More 
authority for approval of travel to scientific meetings and conventions should be 
decentralized to the installation level. 


2, Army should press for 


(a) Pay legislation.—Legislation should be enacted to improve the Federal 
Government’s competitive position in relation to industry at all levels of em- 
ployment. The pay system should take into consideration the personal capacity 
of the individual engineer or scientist, so that proper recognition could be given 
paywise to the background, training, and experience of the scientist, and to the 
quantity and quality of his productive efforts. 

(b) Provision of funds to permit more competitive recruitment.—Funds should 
be provided for paid advertising of job openings; for reimbursing applicants for 
travel expenses incurred in reporting for preemployment interviews, and for 
reimbursing new employees for travel expenses and the cost of moving to the 
employing installation. 

(c) Improvement of job evaluation standards.—The standards should be re- 
vised to bring them up to date with technological progress in the various scien- 
tific fields, and to provide for greater recognition of nonsupervisory technical 
work above the GS-12 level. 

(ad) Provision for long-range funding.—The practicability of funding for re- 
search projects on a longer than annual basis should be considered. Longer range 
fiscal planning would provide for greater stabilization, and would permit better 
research planning and better utilization of technical skills. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. Tailor the civilian personnel program to fit the needs of research and devel- 
opment activities, with particular reference to recruitment, training, career 
development, incentives, and communications. 

2. Study supply administration to assure (a@) applicability to research and 
development activities, and (%) proper understanding and implementation. 

3. Administer budget and manpower controls in such a way as to provide a 
more accurate measurement of manpower needs. 

4. Engineer scientific jobs to assure the best use of skills. 

5. Press for desirable legislative and regulatory changes. 
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Tas 3.—Engineers and scientists—Strength by installation 


Installation ate | Actual Authorized 


| | 
Aberdeen Proving Ground _..| August 1956_ 603 | 695 
ABMA SS ain 656 761 
Army Chemical Center “ do 567 626 
Fort Belvoir | July 1956 ___- 432 535 
CONARC oe a 16 17 
Fort Detrick | pleas. oe 503 | 519 
DOFL S s May 1956_ _- 455 499 
Dugway Proving Ground June 1956_ - - 101 | 101 
Frankford Arsenal August J956_ 321 321 
Fort Huachuca June 1956_ ___- 85 | 141 
Fort Monmouth : do , 213 1, 293 
QM R. & D., Natick August 1956 359 390 
Redstone Arsenal do : 256 281 
White Sands Proving Ground aaa 392 464 


Total _- 





Tas. 4.—Recruitment data 


IN SELECTING THIS STATION, DID YOU TURN DOWN ANY OTHER FIRM OFFERS OF 
GOVERNMENT OR INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT?! 


Number | 
answering | Percent 
question 


GWavce 


roy | 
587 | 


1,012 | 


| 
| 
Government: | 
f ae 
No ey 


Total - ‘. hs 1, 599 | 


Industry: 
wes 4 i afeeiaddetieahetsta vichices chalinotes ; 77 


No ‘. eames : a nis -| 825 


Total.._- eee apie ais ieee ei ell 1, 599 


HOW DID YOU FIRST LEARN OF THE EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY AT THIS 
STATION?! 


Contacted by recruitment team 

Contacted by personne] office 

Visited the personne! office 

Learned of job from a friend at station. 

Referred by CSC_. 

Referred by college or university 

Learned of job through newspaper, radio, or scientific journal__ 

Referred by former station 

Referred by private or State employment service 

Other (while on active military duty at station, 132; CSC examination 
announcement, 9; through contract work at station, 26; miscellaneous, 7; 
total, 174) _ 

Total. 


1 Question answered only by employees entering on duty since Jan. 1, 1953. 


Tas 5.—Placement of 1956 graduates 


Number of colleges reporting 
Number of graduates reported on 


Number of | 
graduates 


Employed by 
Industry 
Government 
Colleges 
Continued education 
Entered Armed Forces 


Total 


Bact 


Engi 
Phy: 
Mat 
Biol 
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Tas 6.—Starting salary data (bachelor degree only)- 
and universities 


Number of Range « 

Occupational series colleges iverage 

reporting ilaries 

Civil engineer 32 $401-$ 
Mechanical engineer 38 410 
Flectrical engineer 44 410 
Chemical engineer 39 110 

, Physics 30 400- 

} Metallurgy 10 420- 
Mathematics 24 372- 
Chemistry 24 400 
Biology ‘ 9 335, 
Bacteriology - : ) 319- ; 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 
Engineering - 
Physical science 
Mathematics 
Biological science 


-Submitted by colleges 


Tas 7.—What 8 factors most influenced you to seek employment at this 


stations? ? 


Total answering 
question 


Ist 2d 3d Ist 


choice choice|choice choice choice choice 


Professional reputation of station 


65 70 39 4 
Professional reputation of employees 39 59 64 2 
Pay Ss dmaindis ; wa 163 72 1s4 10 
Promotional opportunity -____---- 199 229 193 12 
C loseness to home _- -- ae A 169 140 153 10 
Cooperative training agreement with college 12 19 10 ] 
Opportunity for broader research 115 129 110 7 
Development in my field 408 372 194 25 
Further education through nearby college 82 117 111 5 
Interesting research programs. 256 209 232 if 
Contribute to national defense 51 61 124 3 
Other 2 oil 5 85 30 47 
Total af 1,644 |1,607 1,511 100 


Question answered only by employees entering on duty since Ja 
2 See the following table: 


Location. 
Family 

Draft deferment 
Climate ‘ 
Miscellaneous. 


Total 


f 
> Mean Median 
4ty4 $422 $425 
455 427 425 
456 430 42s 
476 428 427 
450 423 425 
450) 430 428 
425 410 413 
44) 416 421 
4?1 372 375 
385 367 37 
$427 
422 
410) 
. $71 
Percent Rank 
2d 3d Ist 2d 3d 
choice' choice choice 
4 6 9 ~ 9 
4 $ 1 10 1 
11 12 5 4 4 
14 13 3 2 3 
9 1] 4 5 5 
1 l 12 12 12 
XQ 7 6H H h 
23 13 1 ] 2 
7 7 s 7 7 
13 15 2 ; | 
4 10 9 ‘ 
2 7 11 ll 
100 100 
153 
‘ 2d choice kd choi 
ai 12 7 
q ‘) l 
3 4 t 
2u 13 24 
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Tas 8.—Reasons given for selecting employment at station by persons having 
offers of higher salary from private industry * 























Total answering Percent Rank 
question 

Ist oa | 3a | Ist | 2d | 3d Sa 

\choice choice) ichoice|choice aan Wins Wikia 4 choice 
oo ae Cm ie oe . oe j | | 
Professional reputation of station. -..---.----- 21 2%) 34] ‘| 6 | 7 8 8 
Professional reputation of employees_-_.._.__-- ii Ris 4 | 5 11 10 
ste a ee gE | 17 = 30 : | 6 | 9 6 
Promotional opportunity_..____--._._..._.--. 42 | 1} 48 9' 13! 10 5 | 3 
NINN I eo ccm 45 2 | 48 10 6 10 3 | 6 
Cooperative training agreement with college_ - 3 | 8 4 l 2 1 12 12 
Opportunity for broader research ._........-.. 43 | 4 45 | 38 | 9; 10 | 8 4 | 4 
Development in my field__.___.._- <ccmoal Si Oi eS 28 20 15 pe 
Further education through nearby college ie 32 | 45 40 | 7 10 | 9 7 4 
Interesting research programs __---.....------ 70 69 bs 15 15 14 2 2 
Contribute to national defense sche 15 25 41 3 5 9 10 uv 
RIN 2 cans brah aie Wiehe a enshabsindSaied rkiandeoaimanniaaiinee 38 12 26 8 3 6 6 ll 
UE elaine eetpan it ceded aie oer ----| 469 469 469 100 100 100 


1 Question answered only by employees entering on duty since Jan. 1, 1953. 





3d 
choice 





_~ 


_ 
SCUnN@ennwecor a 








Tan 9.—Reasons given for selecting employment at station by persons having 
offers of higher salary from other Government agencies * 
Total answering Percent Rank 
question 
a Bee Pa ee rn 
Ist | 2d | 3d | ist | 2d | 3d | ist | 2a | 3d 
ichoice| choice choice choice! choice) choice choice) choice) choice 
| | | Fier terpenes | 
; : oa oe eae | 
Professional reputation of station _- _ -- 6 4 | 6 7 | 4} 7 | 6 | 7 8 
Professional reputation of employees 3 | 5 4 | 3 | 5 | 9 | 9 9 
Pay 5 nabs sere 5 | 4) 13 5 | 4/ 14 | 8 | 7 1 
Promotional opportunity __- xe Tiki wl ow 8 10; 14 si°''3 1 
Closeness to home __- 2) 2) 3] wli-ml"s 2| 4 ul 
Cooperative training agreement witn college - -| -| | 2 | 2); 12; i ll 
Opportunity for broader research eee | 7 | 3 | 9 | x | 3 4 6 10 
Development in my field 25) 17] 9; B 20; 10 1 | 1 5 
Further education through nearby college 4) 10 10 | 4) RTS 9 | 5 4 
Interesting research programs ll | 17 | 9 12 19 10 3 | 1 5 
Contribute to national defense 3 | 3 11 3 3 13 11 | 9 3 
ak eyes ccc aks 6 | Lae ORG 9| 6 | 1 7 
CUES oe oO | a} o1{ 9 | 100] 100} 100 | ng a 





1 Question answered only by employees entering on duty since Jan. 1, 1953. 
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Tas 11.—Voluntary separations 
QUIT DATA 





iis |} Average Number — — Army quit 

—* |} strength quits . rate, CONUS 
| rate 
| 
| 
June 1955__-_- 114 2.1 2.9 
September 1955 185 3. 5 3.6 
December 1955 104 1.9 2.4 
March 1956 128 2.4 2.4 
Total 5, 359 531 9.9 11.3 
June 1956 5, 494 150 2.7 2.9 
LOSS DATA 
Engi- 

To neer : 

A ver- other To To To other and — 

Period age ArMY |Navy! AF Federal | Quits Total ? scien- rete. 
strength instal- ' agencies tists | GoNnt's 

lations loss ona 

rate 

June 1955 to March 1956 5, 359 12 39 31 44 531 645 12.0 13.5 
June 1956 quarter... 17 7 2 4 150 163 2.9 3.4 


! Totals for the June 1955 to March 1956 period do not include Army Ballistic Missile Agency. The June 
1956 quarter includes ABMA but does not include Diamond Ordnance Fuze Laboratories. ABMA acti- 
vated February 1956. DOFL surveyed May 1956. 

Losses to Army installations not included. 


Tap 12.—Reasons for leaving position at Army station (completed by former 
employees) 


Grades 
is 7 Total 
GS-15 GS-14 GS-13 GS-12 GS-11 GS-9. GS-7 | GS-5 


Presently employed by industry 

Lack of advancement oppor- 
tunity 

Poor supervision 

Location 

Pay 

Continue education 

Poor utilization 

Living conditions 

Family reasons 

Poor management 

Health 

Poor work atmosphere 

Military command 

No opportunity for technical 
development 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


Presently employed by Government 

Lack of advancement oppor- 
tunity 

Poor supervision 

Location 

Pay 

Continue education 

Poor utilization 

Living conditions 

Family reasons 

Poor management 

Poor working atmosphere 

Military command 

No opportunity for technical 
development 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


Retur! 
IlIness 
Trans] 
Unsat. 
Unsati 
Returi 
Other 

None. 


1Co 


Radic 
Repre 
A frie 
The 
I was 
I con 

ope 
Other 
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Tarn 13.—Check the one appropriate item below if a purely personnel, nonwork 
factor influenced your decision to leave the Army installation’ 


Present employer 


Government Industry 


Return home or relocate because of family ‘ 11 20 
Illness -- - -- 2 3 ) 
[ ransportation difficulties 7 9 
Unsatisfactory housing facilities 7 10 
Unsatisfactory community life 4 16 
Return to school on a full-time basis as a student l 32 
Other- 13 $6 
None 42 129 


Potal SS 25 


Completed by former employees. 


How did you first learn of the employment opportunity which you accepted 
when you left the Army installation? ’ 


Present employer 


Government Industry 


Radio, newspaper, or other advertisement + 7 85 
Representative of present employer contacted me direc tly deities 15 2 
4 friend who is employed here informed me of the opportunity 21 46 
The Army installation referred me i 
I was referred by an employment bureau or service 1 14 
I contacted the organization directly on the chance that there might be an 

opening-.-.. : sieeenatarncane ‘ : . 38 | 9: 
Other_---- widanesos ‘ 19 52 


Total i ere ; ‘ : ; 104 | 334 
1 Completed by former employees. 
Tas 14.—Did you receive an increase in salary when you left the Army installa- 


tion? If “Yes,” about how much per year increase? (Completed by former 
employees) 


Total 0 to $500 $500 to $1,000 $1,500 to $2,000 to 
an- $1,000 $1,500 $2,000 $2,500 Over 
swer- aes = ps : $2,500 
GS grade | ing Yes No In- 
ques- Gov-!| In- | Gov-| In- | Gov-; In- | Gov-!| In- | Gov-| In- | dus- 
| tion ern- | dus- | ern- | dus- | ern- | dus- | ert dus- | ern- | dus- | try 
| ment; try ment; try ment! try ment, try ment! try 


Total 444 282 167 3 18 13 72 24 o8 5 32 l 24 34 
Percent.. . 63 37 | ?1 -6 “Oo 2 26 29 20 l 711 »* 9 212 


1 Less than 1 percent. 
? Percent of employees receiving increases. 
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Tas 15.—During the past year of your employment at this station have you been 
offered a ere in another Government agency or in industry? 


| 
Number | 





Present employer | answering | Percent 
| question 
Government: 
 _ ae ences Uk tiie deibaidpinctl Gib unit aiuiedetediidieana tn sie na iheciliohl | 1, 255 | 29 
a a Se | 3, 043 | 71 
Re crs caeebccet oa tua mene deen sisinon wats ibiicnttccmateall 4, 298 | 100 
Industry: | | 
Yes Sin thi cei iene Ssaiaiatabenineans nei tedi alalieiecape ind arieaecagaahala tacipileemimin tc telat » 722 | 40 
DIN rac aisin tinkaich opera old aslatandieauiied aaivnaen ad ines ee | 2, 576 60 
OE ccd indicadsmiganuconewsieie danintietidhdabiatined tuk ota emelsadsiniaieli ik 298 100 


Tas 16.—Reasons given for remaining in Federal civil service at station by 
persons receiving offers of higher salary in private industry 


Total answering Percent Rank 
| question 





ist 2d 3d | Ist | ad | 3d Ist | 2d | 3d 
choice | choice | choice choice | choice choice |choice choice | choice 





} j | | 


Employment security.........-.---.. 274 211 | 225 21 16 | 17 





1 Li 2 
Working facilities, equipment and | | 
SS ER | 182} 184] 185} 10} 14] 10] 3 4 5 
Living community. ee S a ee 182 151 | 17 | 14 | 12 | 2 5 | 4 
Housing Sia aierasistinesiaccait unildtaraen tom tried 37 75 34 3 6 | 3 7 | 7 9 
Transportation. _-.-.....-.---..----- 10; 32} 52 | 1| 3 |} 4 9 9 | 8g 
Post recreational and social facilities-| 2 4 | 6; @ | ® @) | 10 10 | 11 
Federal retirement system__.-..-.--- 81| 196] 174} 6 15 13 | 4 3 | 3 
Federal leave system_.._.-.-..---.--- 63 200 | 264 5 15 | 20 | 5 | 2 1 
Disability compensation ------ ona jaatanad 4 | Di iccccwet one 1 | il | 10 | 10 
rE nies bie seni | 15 | 46 72 1 3 7. oe. 3 7 
PT GE onic cen scecentennses 61 | 9% | 113 4 | 7 | 9 | 6 | 6 6 
Other TEED: Ee i ae 32 7 6 a]-rnense|pennene 
NN conc nates bamiuadbs animated | 1,319 | 1,319 | 1,319 100 | 100 jae 





1 Less than 1 percent. 


Tap 17.—Reasons given for remaining in Federal civil service at station by 
persons receiving offers of highcr salary from other Government agencies 


| Total answering Percent Rank 
| question | 


ist | 24 | 34 | Ist | 24 | 3a | Ist | 2d | 3d 
| choice | choice | choice | choice | choice choice choice , choice | choice 
| } | 


5 cahdillastaeieecisanesty hcl asa canbe sonia ecnteh tacgdhone 





Employment security Sabbiua owas 14 97 | 26 17 | 16 | 


| 102| 97 1 2 | 2 
Working facilities, equipment, and | | | | | | | | 

Is icgncncadeksonnaiincuuene 49 | 77 | 75 | 8 | 13 | 13 3 4 4 
Living community___.--...--..--..-- % | 64) 58 ae ae 2 5 | h 
I a css Cavetdereedebinitintsioitnmccameinir’ 11 | 31 | 18 | 2) 5 | 3 | 7) 8 | 9 
RINNE osc ccecncanaveceswece 7 | 16 | 24 1 | 3 | 4 | 8 9 | s 
Post recreational and social facilities __ 1 3 | 2; & 1 (') 10 ll ll 
Federal retirement system -----..-- 33 104 82 6 | 7 14 | 4 | 1 3 
Federal leave system. __...-.-------- 33 | 81 126 | 6! 14 | 21 | 4 3 | 1 
Disability compensation. -..........~- 2 | 5 | 3; () | 1 1 | 9 10 | 10 
I as cic dioaiis adasceanc tetas wees dice tocando 16 34 28 3 6 5 6 7 7 
Fellow employees_............-.....- 23 44 | 36 | 4 7 6 5 | 6 6 
Peis iicasere Se el Ek re 166 | 30 | 42 | 28 | 5 | PD ticekin caer c. 
eee eee aaideas 50 | 591 | 591 | 100 | 100 | 100 |._..... ae Sane 





1 Less than 1 percent. 





TAB 


Mucl 
High 
Abot 
Lowe 
Mucl 
Don’ 
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Tas 18 —With regard to duties I now perform, contrasted with those of people 
doing comparable work in industry, I feel that my salary is— 


Total 
insw ering Percent 
question 


Much higher 7 16 ) 
Higher -.. 69 2 
About the same 696 16 
Lower... _- : ; 2, 339 55 
Much lower oars 832 20 
Don’t know - ac eas at, 290 7 
I .  . cntieuduniiges = ciel 2 4, 242 100 


1 Less than 1 percent 


Tas 19.—Would you return to the Army installation if offered the same salary 
and fringe benefits you now receive? (Completed by former employees) 





GS- | GS- | GS GS- | GS GS Gs GS- |Total 
15 14 13 12 ll | Q 7 5 
Present employer: 
Government: 
Yes ‘ 3 { 2 2 1 12 
No. 3 5 5 19 19 14 9 3 77 
Industry: 
Seasick s 2 5 7 27 ll u 3 64 
No ia ‘ 4 8 23 55 81 $7 20 13 251 


In accepting your present position were you required to change your place of 
residence because of a new geographic location? (Completed by former 
employees ) 


GS- | GS- | GS Gs GS GS- | GS G8 Total 
mw bt 46.1 BAe ll 9 7 5 
Present employer: 
Government: 
Yes 3 3 A 5 19 18 12 § 70 
No 1 2 3 7 13 5 54 
Industry: 
Yes _. 5 7 25 19 77 44 18 ll 241 
RR acces ; 1 3 { 18 10 13 2 5 96 















Much 
better 
in pres- 
ent job 


Opportunity for promotion 172 
Opportunity to further formal education 77 
Job security 18 
Retirement benefits 17 
Leave privileges i4 
Laboratory facilities and equipment_ -- 46 
Challenging project assigninents = 136 
Opportunity for mdependent research sl 
Recognition of professione] : sccomplishments 119 
Pr ofessional prestige 149 
Y’rofessional quality of fellow employees ; 114 
Scientific import: ance of work 57 
Opportunity to complete project assignments SS 
Opportuitny to participate in project planning -- 82 
Opportunity to perform work for which I am best 
qualified 83 
Technical supervision ‘ 110 
Administrative supervision 143 
Morale = 166 
Realistic project deadlines 61 


Other 


Tas 21.—How would you compare your present place of employment with your 
employment at the Army installation with respect to the following? 
pleted by former employees )—Present employer Government 


Opportunity for promotion coset hes che atmnaehbe 28 
Opportunity to further formal e eT a ee 18 
Pe III since mdetahhaliserem puincnnnbinngaaigegteinatinndiins 9 
Retirement benefits 

Leave privileges - - 

Laboratory fac ilities and equipment 
Challenging project assignments = 
Opportunity for independent rese: arch __- Eatin 27 


Recognition of professional accomplishments -__------- 28 
Professional prestige pinta dcihibindebs 26 
Professional quality of fellow emp loyee See 19 


Scie ntific import ance of work. 


Opportunity to nartleinate in prolect planning -_-- 


=a 
Opportunity to perform work for which I am best | 


qualified a al a ae aa a ae hae 26 | 
echnical supervision... -- ssdoesas ahanect chads dehiakeatetmleib ibis | 21 | 
ARETE TD PET TMNONE.. . nn enn cncnsucnssensesun 21 
IN a dio aeanae 38 


Re alistic project Rn ite actctisinienwengenacen 


Much 
better 
in pres- 
ent job 
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Tas 20.—How would you compare your present place of employment with your 
employment at the Army installation with respect to the following? 
pleted by former employees )—Present employer industry 





Better 


90 
91 


Better 


37 | 


or 


“0 


19 


3Y 


Worse | Worse 





(Com- 


Total 





331 
$25 
328 
324 
330 
312 
325 
317 


(Com- 








Total 
















TAB 


Empla 
Worki 
supp 
Living 
Housit 
Trans} 
Post re 
Feders 
Federa 
Disabi 
Pay. 
Fellow 
Other 


' Les 


ea 
2 See 


Fan: 


Demo. 
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Tas 22.—Which three factors have been most important in influencing you to 
remain in the Federal civil service at this station? 


Total answering Percent Rank 
question 


Ist | 2d 3d Ist 2d 3d Ist 2d 3d 
choice | choice choice choice choice | choice | choice | choice ; choice 


Employment security 1, 149 644 576 28 16 15 l 1 | 2 
Working facilities, equipment and | 
supplies - 464 559 390 11 14 10 3 4 4 
Living community 480; 461 380 2 12 10 2 5 5 
Housing 71 | 143 92 2 4 2 s 8 9 
Transportation - 33 75 107 l 2 3 4 9 8 
Post recreational and social facilities 4 12 16 I ( li ll 11 
Federal retirement system _. 251 602 521 6 15 14 4 2 3 
Federal leave system 169 592 750 $ 15 21 6 3 l 
Disability compensation 7 14 32 l 10 10 10 
Pay. 187 330 317 4 S 9 5 6 7 
Fellow employees 138 284 325 3 7 y 7 | 7 6 
Other ? 1,185 } 292 216 29 7 6 
Total 4,138 | 4,008 | 3,722 100 100 100 


| Less than 1 percent. 
2 See the following table: 


Ist ct LCE 2d choice 3d choice 


Location 130 45 37 
Type work 647 137 90 
Inertia 95 27 34 
Family 79 14 7 
Professional development 176 53 25 
Miscellaneous 58 16 23 

Total 1, 185 292 216 


Tas 23.—Which of the following, in your opinion, are given the most weight in 
selecting employees for promotion to higher grade nonsupervisory jobs? 


Ist 2d od 4th 5th 6th 


choice choice choice choice choice choice 
























Demonstrated ability 


Number 1, 730 717 515 221 il 6 

Percent 45 19 17 13 LO 8 
Education i 

Number 504 S34 86 398 151 13 

Percent 13 25 2 24 6 18 
Seniority at the station: 

Number 862 S46 97 452 86 7 

Percent ‘ 22 23 19 28 ) 10 
Years of experience in the professional field 

Number 305 21 R75 396 is 5 

Percent 8 28 28 24 { 7 
Favoritism or pull 

Number ; B5t 314 3} 157 {79 25 

Percent ¥ } 10 lf iV 35 
Other 

Number 108 57 5 15 17 i! 

} » 


Percent x 3 l l 2 22 


Total |} 3,865 3, 694 3, 121 1, 639 9i2 71 





85555—57 9 
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Tas 24.—Which of the following, in your opinion, are given the most weight in 
selecting employees for promotion to supervisory jobs? 


i ! j ee ee ee 
Ist | 2d | 3d | 4th | 5th | 6th | 7th 
choice | choice | choice | choice | choice | choice | choice 





Demonstrated ability: | 
Number... _. -| 1,166 
Percent. __-- eae 32 | 

Education: | 
Number... .-- ; 338 
Percent ‘ | 9 

Supervisory qualities: 
Number ; 2 404 | 
Percent ; ; oa 13 

Seniority at the station: 
Number... ..-- dws 831 
Percent ie é 22 | 

Years of experience in the professional field: 
Number. -- -- ; aot 240 
Percent. 6 | 

Favoritism or pull: 
Number. a ‘ a 538 

Percent _ - 15 

Other: | 
Number y . Si ae 93 
Percent - - ao pee 3 


Ws cae ewne 


“< 








1 Less than 1 percent. 


Tas 25.—As vacancies for promotion occur, I feel that I shall be given fair 
consideration 


Number | 


answering 
question 


Percent 





! 

984 | 
1, 511 
Sometimes. - -- 731 
Infrequently - - os 334 
EO Eee pelakaahs sid indeiecisicieivardenmrats pas eee tes epee ae 133 


3, 693 





Tas 26.—What did you like least about your employment with the Army 
installation? (completed for former employees) 





| | | | | 
Num- | 


ber 


Place- | 
Man- | ment | Phy- |Quality) Em- 
an- Red- | Super-| age- and | sical | of ‘| ployee} 
GS grade swer- | Pay tape | vision | ment | pro- facili- | work- | serv- | Other 
ing | prac- | motion ties | force 
ques- | tices prac- | 
tion | | | tices 


| 
' 


a! 
16 
35 | 
95 

142 


78 


_ 


9 


18 


Bl marae! 


or; nwnonua 


+ 





A hig] 
Perso 
Asan 
Other 

for I 
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Tas 27.—What one thing do you like least about your employment at this 
station? 


| | Ce 














' 
| Place- | | 
| Total | } Man- | ment | 
|} an- Red- |Super-| age- |Public| Com-| and | Phys-} Qual-| Em- 
GS grade swer- Pay tape vision | ment } rela- | muni-| pro- ical | ity of ployee} Other 
ing | prac- tious |cations} mo- | facili- | work-| serv- 
| ques- | | tices | tion ties | force | ices 
|} tion | } prac- } 
| " tices 
Sg ns a a 
17 ey 1 | | : 
16 5 Me 3 | 3 
15 100 6| 23 10 41 |__ 4} 4} 3 | 1 | 8 
14 | 972] 12] 50] 39 | 2s) 8 8 i} 6] 5 13 37 
13 628} 36) 166) 11] 87 18} 20} 38) 33 7 46 | 66 
2 994} 111] 214 203 | 99 | 15 26 74 40) | 19 71 122 
il 1, 038 87| 183} 223] 119 11 | 43 89 40 | 17]; 1] 115 
542 60 82 | 99 | 58 | 7 18 65 | 18 | 12 72 51 
| 269) 24| 23 49 | 10 | 3 | 12 | 47 6 | 4 42 4 
5 |} 119 12 7 22 | 9 | 3 | 8 | 8 | 5 | 2 30 | 13 
Total | 3,969 | 350] 759 756 | 496 | 62 135 | 340 152 69 | 386 | 404 
Percent __| 100 9 19 19 | 13 2 | 3 | 9 | 4 2 9 il 





TAB 28.—Since your employment at this station, have you taken, or are you 
taking college or extension courses? 


| Number 

} answering Percent 
} question 

} 


i alee es eh eS ae cladeiates tet | 2, 204 | 51 
Bs secigicnie Dulac dee - ; “A : = 2, 094 49 


Total__- it Spins aes awa ' 4, 298 | 100 


IF YOUR ANSWER TO THE PRECEDING QUESTION IS “YES,” WHAT HAS BEEN 
YOUR ONE MAIN PURPOSE IN ATTENDING SCHOOL? 


A higher degree is a promotion requis ite . ‘ . | 144 7 
Personal advancement in my technical] field. ._- piaiidow a 1, 867 | 85 
As an avocation.-_.__-- ; Se ee ad 87 4 
Other (to improve technical and administrative background, 90; working | 

for higher degree, 8; miscellaneous, 8; total, 106)............-..--..-----_._- 106 4 


ae ec A a 2, 204 | 100 
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TAB 29.—College degree data by occupational fields TAR 


Total em- Number Percent 
‘cupational field ployee without without 


degree degree 


Agronomy 

Automotive engineering 
Auto design engineering Very 
Bacteriology Imp 
Biology { Of lit 
Chemical engineering Unin 
Chemistry Very 
Electrical engineering 

Electronics 

General engineering 

Guided missle engineering 

Mathematics ’ ‘ iL 
Mech inic. l envineerin 

Medic il 


Metallurgy : TAE 
Meteorology tS 3 
M ycology ‘ a 
Ordnance engineering 5 37 26 n 
Ordnance design envineering 5 
Physics ( 
Physiolog: § 0 
Powerplant engineering : ‘ 13 
Physical science administration | 33 
rechnology Mi 2! 38 
Vetern nary ; 0 
ne Und 
14 Rest 
Reas 
ers! oh Leni 
Tan 30.—What one thing do you like most about your employment at station? — 
Oppor- Oppor- Adequacy Adequacy 
Total answering T < tunity tunity of phys- of avail- 
question ‘ : for self- for inde- ical able Other 
levelop- pendent plant service 
ment research 
303 =< Well 
164 R * ’ sare 


23 


1,417 
35 


Percent 


TAB 31 What did you like most about your employment with the Army installa- 
tion? (completed by former employees) 


Oppor Adequacy Adequacy 
Pyvyn Work t t twits of of 
work tmo rself- for inde- > physical  availabk Other 
phere { i lop- IM j ervices 
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Tas 32.—With regard to the accomplishment of my organization's mission, I feel 
that my work is 


Number 
snswerby Percent 


question 


Very important 1. 697 40 
Important 2, 279 53 
Of little importance 255 6 
Unimportant 23 ( 
Very unimportant v 

Total 4, 263 


i Less than 1 percent. 
Tas 33.—Within the limits of security regulations, is the policy of your station 
with regard to the discussion of your scientific accomplishments in professional 
meetings and publications 


Number 
answering Percent 
question 


Unduly restrictive_- 165 { 
Restrictive 781 ly 
Re isonable 2 565 62 
Lenient 184 | 1 
Liberal 324 & 
Other: (Don’t know, 95; miscellaneous, 31; total, 126 12 


Potal 4, 145 | 100 
Tas 34.—I feel that my fellow civilian professional employees are 
Number 
answering Percent 


question 


Well qualified for their positions_- : 3, 666 9] 
Barely qualified for their positions 370 y 


Potal 4, 036 100 
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we ee 
wee 


Alwa: 
Usual 
As oft 
Seldo 
Neve 


practices 


d 


services 


THE 





Alwa) 
Usual 
As of 
Seldo 
Neve! 





Alwa 
Usua 
As of 
Seldo 
Neve 


Tucrease 
pay 


~ 
= 
~ 
= 
= 
SS 
> 
‘= 
~ 
= 
S 
% 
> 
= 
~ 
~ 
~ 
> 
= 
~ 
= 
S 
= 
= 
© 
~ 
~ 
—— 
— 
~ 
~ 
= 
= 
S 
a 
o~ 
~ 
° 
~ 
= 
~ 
~ 
= 
= 
= 
L 
> 
= 
° 
x 
a 
a 
= 
~ 
= 
. 
© 
> 
= 
= 
= 
= 
~ 
» 
~~ 
~ 
x 
~ 
~ 
~ 
S 
= 
—_— 
— 


) 
oe 


Total (3,279) . 
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Tas 36.—The technical supervision I receive is conducive to my best work 


Number 
answering | Percent 
question 


Always... nd si asics cael woe ascatardh alates wake , 523 | 13 
Usually -___- ‘ be ; ae 2, 079 | 50 
As often as not_-__- oa aia ieee ‘ sina 838 | 20 
Seldom _- : can roe ; se 629 | 15 
Never. ‘ : aa a iriciaies 112 2 

Total- ip kaa E jamcetniala . ; | 4,181 100 


THE DIRECTIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS THAT I RECEIVE TO PERFORM MY WORK 
ARE CLEAR AND CONCISE 








Always... ; : 5 ‘a 441 | ll 
Usually... .- : se : ’ ; 2, 260 | 54 
As often as not-..- : a 914 | 22 
Seldom... . 3 . 505 12 
Pe castoan ae 2 aeaan ; ; 49 1 

ial GA ainhaten depeunidansnanresike lise deas aan ; 4, 100 | 100 





Tas 37.—The administrative supervision I receive is conducive to my best work 


Number 
answering Percent 
question 


Always... ia ae ea 430 10 
Usually , i ataca oes J eimcioeoan migbabse neechamoeniesta : 2, 005 47 
As often as not. -.....-.-.- acetal . dbecianpeesaeeacneains 1,021 24 
Seldom a eee te oe ‘ aden 670 16 
Never... Gad ee Nis edc ek bic kabea aurea : Bee “hd 109 3 

et ae ee : . sie 4, 235 100 


WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING JOB SITUATIONS WOULD YOU PREFER? 


100 percent technical, 0 percent administrative rin egal 1,143 | 27 
75 percent technical, 25 percent administrative 2,150 | 51 
50 percent technical, 50 percent administrative 696 17 
25 percent technical, 75 percent administrative 199 5 
0 percent technical, 100 percent administrative.................- ceca oes 19 | (1) 
Total....... ah a ; keteewerennion 4, 207 | 100 


1 Less than 1 percent. 


Tas 38.—I feel that the responsibilities and duties of my present job were under- 
stood by me before I was placed on it 


Number 
answering Percent 
question 


Very well ahs 1, 635 I 
Adequately . 2 140 u 
Poorly {89 12 


lotal__.. 4, 264 100 


a 
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WITH REGARD TO THE OVERALL MISSION OF THE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITY AT THIS STATION 

I always know how my work fits in 

I usually know how my work fits in. 

I sometimes know how my work fits in 

I infrequently know how my work fits in 

I never know how my work fits in 


Total_. 








1 Less than 1 percent. 


Tap 39.—I feel that I am adequately informed of the mission objectives, policies, 
regulations, procedures, and other requirements having a bearing on condi- 
tions of employment 


Number 
answering Percent 
question 


5S 
42 


100 


MY SUPERVISOR INFORMS ME AS TO HOW WELL IAM PERFORMING ON THE JOB 


161 | 28 
2, 338 | 56 


712 | 16 


Frequently 
Infrequent] 


211 | 100 


WITH REGARD TO THE RECOGNITION I HAVE RECEIVED FOR ANY SIGNIFICANT 
CONTRIBUTIONS I HAVE MADE TO MY WORK, I AM 


Completely satisfied _. 
Generally satisfied __. 2,093 | 
Undecided ‘ 7 eit 821 

Generally dissatisfied --- 5 


581 
Completely dissatisfied 138 | 


6ol 


4, 234 | 


Total 


Tas 40.—I feel free to discuss with my supervisors- 


Number 
answering Percent 
question 


Only problems concerning my job 1, 161 28 
Only problems concerning situations apart from my job 73 2 
Both job-related and off-the-job problems 2, 979 70 


Total 4,213 100 


DO YOU FEEL FREE TO OFFER IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING EXISTING 
WORK METHODS AND WORKING CONDITIONS? 


Always 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Infrequently 
Never 


Total 





TAB 4 


Alway 
Usuall 
Someti 
Infreq 
Never 


Very g 
Good 
Fair 
Bad 
Very | 


TAR 


Alwa! 
Most 
As oft 
Seldo: 


Neve! 


Bett 
AS Wi 
Not 4 
Do i 


Help 
Do a 
Sligt 


Req! 
Was 
Cou! 
Req 
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Tas 41.—Do you feel that you have the opportunity to participate in the develop 
ment and planning of research programs and projects? 


Always ‘ 15 
Usually 1,3 


1, 379 33 

Sometimes 1, 127 27 

infrequently " 16 

Never ‘()] 9 

Total a9 100 
CONSIDERING THE MANAGEMENT, STABILITY, AND DIRECTION O} His 


INSTALLATION. IS THE COMMUNITY OF YOUR OPERATION 


Very good 4/2 10 
Good 1 7 32 
Fair 1, 632 39 


Bad 601 14 
Very bad : : 3 


Total , 4, 229 100 


Tar 42.—I feel that military and civilian employees in this organization work 
together harmoniously as a single “team” 


nsw n 
juest 
Always 417 ll 
Most of the time 1, OO 54 
As often as not 2 K3 2 
Seldom. 385 l 
Never 40) 1 
Total 3, 635 LOO 


I FEEL THAT MILITARY PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO SCIENTIFIC POSITIONS IN MY 
ORGANIZATIONAL UNIT ARI 


Better qualified than civilians in comparable positions. : 140 | 4 
As well qualified as civilians in comparable positions 2 O13 55 
Not as well qualified as civilians in comparable position 1 108 30 
Do not know 77 11 

Total 3, 638 10 


Tar 43.—Regulations, procedures and “redtape” are 


Helpful in performance of my dutie 7 0 

Do aot hamper or interfere m performance of my duties M7 ! 

Slightly restrictive in performance of my duties 2, 283 54 

Unduly restrictive in performance of my duti 1, 248 2v 
otal 4, 254 


THE WORK PERFORMED BY ME DURING THE PAST YEAR, GENERALLY 


Required more training and experience than I possessed 355 ) 
Was commensurate with my training and experience. __* 2, 946 71 
Could have been accomplished by someone with less training and experien 773 19 
Required someone with different training and experience 76 1 


Total “2 4, 150 
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Tas 44.—I feel that the training in the performance of my duties, received from 
or through the installation, has been: 





Number 
answering Percent 
question 


Adequate 
Inadequate 





IS THERE A FORMAL PLAN FOR BROADENING YOUR EXPERIENCE OR 
FURTHERING YOUR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH: 
Number 


of 


responses 


Reassignment to other jobs at same level_____-_-- : ; zs en cnacnas | Sa 
Understudying other jobs__- seat 

Attending professional or tect nical training ‘courses 

Participating in supervisor training courses 

Participating in executive training courses 

Career planning and counseling : 

Other (none, 344; professional meetings, symposia, seminars, related college courses, 58) 

Don’t know. 


PARTICIPATING ORGANIZATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS 


Department of Defense, Office of Manpower Utilization 
Department of the Army: 
Office, Chief of Research and Development 
Office, Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics 
Office of the Adjutant General: 
Civilian Personnel Division 
Personnel Research and Procedures Division 
Continental Army Command 
Office of the Chief Chemical Officer 
Office of the Chief of Engineers 
Office of the Quartermaster General 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer 
United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
National Institutes of Health 
Office of Education 
National Science Foundation 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 
Esso Research Center, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
University of Alabama 
University of Akron 
University of Arizona 
University of Arkansas 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Case Institute of Technology 
Catholic University of America 
University of Cincinnati 
Clemson University 
University of Colorado 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
Dartmouth College 
University of Delaware 
University of Denver 
University of Detroit 
University of Florida 
University of Illinois 
Towa State College 
Johns Hopkins University 





Kan: 
Univ 
Law 
Lehi 
Loui 
Univ 
Univ 
Man 
Univ 
Mas: 
Univ 
Univ 
Univ 
Miss 
Univ 
Mon 
Univ 
New 
Univ 
Nort 
Nort 
Nort 
Okla 
Oreg 
Uni 
Pent 
Unis 
Prin 
Unit 
Pur 
Ren: 
Univ 
Ruts 
Uni 
Sout 
Star 
Stat 
Syré 
Uni 
Tex: 
Uni 
Tula 
Unir 
Uni 
Vill: 
Uni 
Wes 
Unit 
Yale 
N 
ind 
h 
h 
int 
late 
h 
adv 
rele 
con 
Ing 
I 
the 
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Kansas State College 
University of Kentucky 
Lawrence Institute of Technology 
Lehigh University 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
University of Louisville 
University of Maine 
Manhattan College 

University of Massachusetts 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
University of Miami 

University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
Mississippi State College 
University of Missouri 
Montana State College 
University of Nebraska 
Newark College of Engineering 
University of New Mexico 
North Carolina State College 
Northeastern University 
Northwestern University 
Okluhoma A. and M. College 
Oregon State College 
University of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania State University 
University of Pittsburgh 
Princeton University 
University of Puerto Rico 
Purdue University 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
University of Rhode Island 
Rutgers University 

University of South Carolina 
Southern Methodist University 
Stanford University 

State University of Iowa 
Syracuse University 
University of Tennessee 
Texas Technological College 
University of Toledo 

Tulane University 

University of Utah 

University of Vermont 
Villanova University 
University of Washington 
West Virginia University 
University of Wisconsin 

Yale University 

Mr. AtexanpbeR. Did your group go into the cost of recruiting each 
individual scientist ? 

Mr. Mu.iatty. No, sir. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Has there been any particular emphasis to look 
into the question of costs of advertising and costs of recruiting as re- 
lated to these cost-plus contracts ? 

Mr. Muuuatiy. Mr. Alexander, we don’t have authority for paid 
advertising in the Federal service, so I read with interest the press 
release expressing your committee’s interest in whether or not we are 
competing with ourselves by allowing industry to use paid advertis- 
ing at Government expense. 

I defer to people in the procurement field because I do not know 
the answer. 
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Mr. ArrxaNper. You did not go into that field in your factfinding 
group ¢ 

Mr. Mutiatiy. No, sir. 

Mr. Lrstxski. It was brought out this morning that some manu- 
facturers on a cost-plus basis are able to recruit more employees than 
they need. Has it struck you this way, or, if not, is it possible that 
a manufacturer of electronics, for instance, purposely at the expense 
of a preceding contract hire additional engineers so that he would have 
men available immediately to take over a contract that the Federal 
Government might put out because of lack of engineers in some other 
industry? In other words, he hasn’t the engineers to process that 
contract so it would be a use of Federal Government’s for preemptive 
rights toa contract. Is there a possibility of that? 

Mr. Honers. You mean stockpiling of a contractor in this scarce 

category of personnel ? 

I asked Mr. Bradley Welfare, who is in the procurement field and 
ee works with the colonel who testified before this committee this 
morning, to be present this afternoon. 

I wonder if we might have your comment to that, Mr. Welfare? 

Mr. Wetrare. I think it is possible. It isa matter of controlling 
individual contracts, a matter of control in individual technical serv- 
ices. 

The specific answer to your question is that I think it could happen, 
but any good contracting officer, as well as the Army auditing agency 
which assists the audit work, would watch for it. Built-in controls 
would tend to minimize that. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Suppose that did occur. What effective recourse do 
you have against such an employer? 

Mr. Wetrare. It would ultimately appear as a cost charged against 
the Government in a public voucher, and the control would come there. 
The control would be when we get a voucher for whatever the cost 
might be for X number of dollars for advertising, and so on. We say 
we will not pay for it. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. When you make out your income-tax report you have 
to affirm everything that you take off in your expenses. In other 
words, if they come back to you you have to prove you took those 
expenses ? 

Mr. Wetrare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Then after a number of years they find out you took 
off more than you should. They come back at you and make you pay 
up plus interest. 

Mr. Wetrare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Do you have any such setup or penalty which would 
make them toe the line? 

Mr. Werrare. No. With respect to your analogy the liability re- 
mains. Once performance is completed that ends the contract, 
there is no type of later recourse such as you have in tax ngistation. 

However, whereas the audit of the person’s tax records may occur 
3 years later, the audit of the contract occurs before he is paid a nickel 
of the cost which he claims. 

Mr. Lestysxt. It is difficult for you, then, really to know, unless you 


have someone there watching them, whether they have that condition 
or not: is that rieht ? 
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Mr. We rarer. The answer to your question is “Yes,” that it is a 
difficult problem. I would like to say with respect to it, and with 
respect to the othe or questions in this area, that just last week the three 
Secretaries of the three military departments established a task group 
to go into the ¢ question very aggressively, matter of the adve rtising, 
proselyting of engineering personnel, and whatnot. 

As far as I know that. is the first time that aggressive action has 
been taken to look the problem in the face and do something about it. 

Mr. JoAuNSEN. I have no questions to ask but I am suffering just a 
little bit from shock. I cannot restrain myself from stating this: 

Mr. Secretary, 1 would lke to express my ap preciation for the 
unusually fine and forthright statement of accomplishment and direct 
hess in answering questions. 

I don’t want to make any invidious comparisons, but it is refreshing. 

Mr. Minton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. It is refreshing, particularly, to have the report of 
w survey report mi ade available to the committee. 

Again, I wouldn’t want to make any invidious comparisons which 
you would not under stand, : inyway, but I am sure my colleagues do. 

I think the staff which has appeared here re flects the leadership of 
ui gentleman in whom I take great pride, the former distinguished 
Governor of Michigan, the Secretary of the Army. I would like to 
compliment you and him. 

Mr. Minron. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Davis. If there are no further questions we will bring this 
session me a close. 

I would like to say, Secretary Milton, Mr. Hodges, Mr. Comer, and 
Colonel Bieler, that we appreciate very much the information which 
you have given us this afternoon. 

We will now stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 


(The subcommittee adjourned at 3:45 p. m.) 
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MANPOWER UTILIZATION AND PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1956 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER 
UTILIZATION OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 213, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

It is a great pleasure to have with us this morning Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy Albert Pratt. 

We appreciate very much your being with us, Secretary Pratt. 
We understand you have made a special effort to be with us for this 
session and that some other engagements were set over so that you 
could be with us. Weare very glad to have you with us this morning. 

I understand also you have with you Mr. Eugene Wolfe, special 
assistant to the Asssistant Secretary; Mr. William Bassett, assistant 
for ceiling control; and Lt. Col. John Chaisson, assistant for the 
Marine Corps. I also understand that the statement on behalf of the 
Navy will be made by yourself. If you are ready to proceed, we will 
be glad to have your statement. 

Mr. Pratt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Would you like to have your staff come up to the table 
and sit with you ? 

Mr. Prarr. I should like that very much, Mr. Chairman. They may 
have some detailed information which I do not have on the top of 
my head. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT PRATT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE NAVY (PERSONNEL AND RESERVE FORCES) ; ACCOMPANIED 
BY L. EUGENE WOLFE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY; WILLIAM BASSETT, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY (CEILING CONTROL); 
LT. COL. JOHN CHAISSON, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY (MARINE CORPS); COMDR. F. B. 
STEWART, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, UNITED 
STATES NAVY; AND CAPT. CHARLES STEIN, BUREAU OF SUP- 
PLIES AND ACCOUNTS, UNITED STATES NAVY 


Mr. Pratrr. Mr. Charman and members of the subcommittee, the 
Navy appreciates the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee 
today to discuss manpower utilization. We share with the subcom- 
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mittee a high appreciation of the significance of a sound manpower 
program in every aspect of our national economy, including defense. 
We know from direct and current experience the diflicult task involved 
in keeping the Navy ready for every emergency—properly manned 
and adequately supported—all within very carefully defined man- 
power limitations. 

Since World War II the Navy had been required to move to meet 
repeated emergencies—some large and some small. When trouble 
breaks out and the chips are down, the Navy and Marines are the first 
to be called upon to deploy their forces to troubled or threatened areas. 
This is the unique feature of naval power—its extreme flexibility and 
mobility to protect our national interests anywhere on this globe. 

This has been borne out by the events of recent months in the Middle 
Kast crisis—and as always vr: Navy was ready to meet the challenge. 

If I may insert here, Mr. Chairman, it has been publicly stated in 


the press the extent to which the Navy deployed its forces in the 


Middle East crisis to be prepared for whatever might come. It has 
been stated in the press that of the 15 attack carriers which form the 
backbone of our offensive power, 12 of these carriers were at sea and 
ready for action. That is an extraordinary percentage of the striking 
power of any armed forces. Even in time of war, the N vavy would he 
hard put to maintain forces at sea to that extent. 

Mr. Davis. To me, that seems remarkable. 

Mr. Prarr. These situations impose a degree of readiness which 
is without precedent in our history. It is our obligation to be strong, 
to be ready, and to be available when and where needed, yet to main- 
tain this strength without losing sight of costs in dollars and in men. 

We believe that today the Navy is strong and ready. “Strength” 
and “readiness” are relative terms, however, and we must, in the future. 
have enough strength and enough readiness to meet the obligations 
imposed by the unsettled days in which we live. We feel that the 
strength of the Navy is not only in the revolutionary new devices of 
naval warfare, but also in the quality of the men who man our fleets 
and who constitute our great civilian work force which is so vital to the 
support of the fleet. 

It is our honest belief that we are on top of most aspects of our 
manpower problem, We recognize that it is complex; we appreciate 
that, occasionally, in an organization as large as the N vavy, we can 
look bad in spots; but we are confident that we are making progress 
ioward the better utilization of our total manpower. 

We make this generalization because we have been able to reduce 
our civilian employment to 393,643, as of October 31, 1956, which is 
x reduction of 20,516, or 5 percent, from the employment of 1 year ago. 
This has not been achieved by reducing our operating forces, or ‘by 
halting the dynamic technological changeover which is taking place 
in the N: avy 

And I may say I cannot promise, of course, that this trend toward 
reduction will increase. The number of men we need will depend 
on the number and extent of the jobs that the Navy is given to do. 
Within that framework, however, we promise you that we will use 
our men economically and will not ask for additional unless they are 
really necessary to do increased work. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to say at that point, Mr. Secretary, that 
you have certainly demonstrated in the Navy a will to have efficient 
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utilization of manpower, and that, after all, is the first thing which is 
necessary. 

Mr. Prarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The reduction of which I spoke represents an overall tightening 
et our belts, the curtailment of less essential functions, and, I think, 

enerally improved management. 

When we talk about improved management we are not talking 
about panaceas, slick devices, or high- sounding munibo-jumbo which 
ure guaranteed to automatically save us manpower. Our objective 
is to assure that every man, military or civilian, in a key position, 
recognizes and acts upon his responsibility for determining require- 
ments and for carefully planning and supervising the productive 
efforts of his people. This involves not only procedures, techniques, 
and systems, but even more important and much more difficult, the art 
of human relations: understanding, recognition, and motivation. 
Thus, the improvements which the Navy is making cannot be claimed 
be the work of any one office in the Navy or any one level of man- 
agement. What has been achieved is the result of coordinated effort on 
the part of Navy organization as a whole and the key individuals who 
Wit ake it 20. 

Each bureau of the Navy Department uses the requirements of the 
fleet to determine its requirements for manpower. For some bureaus 
this process is necessarily rather elaborate because of the wide varia- 
tion of subfunctions which the bureau performs. In other cases this 
process is less difficult because the functions performed by that bureau 
are relatively uncomplicated. 

In an organization of the size and comp _ city of the Navy there 
will be some variance in the degree to which manpower policies are 
eifective. Some examples of this difficulty hi ave already been placed 
before this subcommittee. The Navy aggressively seeks to ferret out 
those instances in which the proper utilization of manpower Is not 
achieved. Once we are aware of them we apply to the best of our 
ability those management techniques which have already proved their 
effectiveness. 

We believe that manpower utilization is the net result of these 
proved management techniques, combined with those human relations 
factors mentioned earlier. It is these techniques that we attempt to 
coordinate. This coordination is achieved in the Shore Establishment 
through the management bureaus and in the fleet through the various 
levels of command. 

Mr. Chairman, I have with me today representatives of the various 
offices and bureaus of the Navy Department to answer more detailed 
questions later on in the hearing if you desire. 

The committee has addressed to the Navy certain specific questions, 
and 1 would now lke to have those questions answered by various 
meibers of my staff and other members of the Navy Department who 
are here in the hearing room. 

The first relates to the functional survey at naval hospitals which 
was conducted at the committee's request. I would like to have this 
question answered by Lieutenant Colonel Chaisson. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to hear from Colonel Chaisson. 

Colonel Caisson. The question that was asked was as follows: 


to 


The results of the functional survey at naval hospitals and the extent to 
which the findings will be applied to other naval hospitals. 
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In answer to that question we have the following statement: 

During the period October 1955 through May 1956 a Navy survey 
group, headed by Capt. Donald M. Heider, USNR, conducted a special 
survey of manpower utilization in naval hospitals. This survey was 
undertaken in order to analyze utilization of manpower within a 
specific functional area and to make recommendations which might 
be used in evaluating the manpower requirements in naval hospitals. 

The recommendations of this group cover the entire scope of hospital 
administration. No specific recommendation pins down the number 
of jobs that can be eliminated or gives the details by which smaller 
numbers of employees can as efficiently do a particular job. On the 
contrary, the overriding implication of the recommendations, taken 
as a whole, is that manpower in naval hospitals is spread pretty thinly 
and that in certain areas more manpower is needed. 

Of the 86 recommendations made by the survey group, 49 have been 
approved, action on 10 has been held in abeyance pending further 
study and report, and 27 have not been approved. It should be noted 
that. most of the recommendations which have not been approved fall 
within the following categories: 

First, recommendations which if implemented would require a 
considerable increase in the size of the work force at all naval hospitals 
Although certain of these recommendations may be desirable, we see 
no prospect of obtaining at this time the additional civilian and mili- 
tary personnel which would be required to implement the recommenda- 
tions. 

The second category is recommendations concerning the reorgani- 
zation of naval hospitals and the administration of programs for 
training medical and administrative personnel. These recommenda- 
tions involve changes which fall outside the intended scope of this 
survey group and upon which action ought not to be taken unless sup- 
ported by competent medical and administrative opinion, in the course 
of normal management procedures or as a result of surveys conducted 
by the naval inspector general. 

Mr. Chairman, we are prepared at this time to submit to the sub- 
committee a copy of the recommendations of the survey group, to- 
gether with the action directed by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
on each of these recommendations. No other surveys have been un- 
dertaken in specific cooperation with this committee. 

However, with respect to contemplated functional surveys, it is 
anticipated that the naval inspector general will conduct these surveys 
based on a new functional procedure. 

Until last July it was the practice for survey parties, under the di- 
rection of the naval inspector general, to inspect all activities located 
within each naval district in one trip. Reports were then submitted 
and recommendations implemented resulting from these individual 
district inspections. As a result of this experience, it was concluded 
that more effective results would be obtained by conducting surveys 
on a functional basis. By “functional basis” we mean the accomplish- 
ment in one continuous sequence of surveys of all activities responsible 
to a single management bureau of having similar functions and organ- 
izations wherever they may be located throughout the country. This 
will make it possible to compare the operations and the efficiency of 
sach of these activities, and to determine upon general recommenda- 
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tions applicable to all such activities, as well as individual recom 
mendations applicable to only one or several of the activities. 

Since July 1, 1956, one survey party has visited the continental ac- 
tivities under the management control of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, including naval supply centers, naval supply depots, and 
the supply demand ‘control points. The other party, during this same 
period, has visited naval ordnance plants and naval ordnance depots. 
While the visits have been completed, the two survey parties are at 
the present time determining upon their major recommendations re- 
sulting from these surveys and preparing their reports, which, after 
review by the Chief of Naval Operations, will be submitted to the 
Secretary of the Navy for his approval. Upon approval by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the recommendations so approved will be imple- 
mented by the activities concerned. 

Asan example of the planning for future surveys, it is contemplated 
that one survey party will visit activities under the man: igement con- 
trol of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, and the naval shipy: rds under 
the management control of the Bureau of Ships, during the period 
starting January 1, 1957. The other survey party will visit activities 
under the management control of the Bureau of Aeronautics during 
that same period. Subsequent surveys will include surveys of the 
training activities as a single function; of activities under the manage- 
ment control of the Bureau of Naval Personnel; of activities under 
the management control of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery; of 
Marine Corps supporting establishments; of research, dev elopment, 
and test activities under the management control of all bureaus; and 
of activities under the management control of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. These inspections and surveys are scheduled to be accom- 
plished during a 2-year period. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Colonel, for that supplementary statement, 
which I followed with a great deal of interest. 

As you know, since this subcommittee began to function, we have 
stressed the importance of functional surveys, and are approaching 
the matter from the viewpoint you outline in your statement. 

I note on page 2 of your statement you say: 

Until last July it was the practice for survey parties under the direction of 
the naval inspector general to inspect all activities located within each naval 
district in one trip— 
and that you have changed that—I judge from your statement that 
you have changed that—and you now have concluded th: at more effec- 
tive results can be obtained by conducting surveys on a functional 
basis. ‘That is what we have stressed in the work of this subcommittee. 
Last vear, in 1955, we had a seminar on manpower utilization here and 
outlined our program, and a part of it was, first, that immediate 
action had been initiated which would lead to an eventual reduction of 
10 percent of all civilians on the Government payroll. That was 
the goal which this subcommittee set through supervisory review, and 
a pattern and program which we hoped would be followed through by 
all Government agencies. 

Secondly, we stressed that functional surveys and manpower- 
control concepts would be developed to enable each agency to analyze 
its operations in the interest of efficient utilization of manpower 
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[ think your program, apparently, is working along with the same 
objectives we have stressed since the time this subcommittee has been 
func tioning. 

l am glad to see in your statement that you go into some detail about 
the operation of these functional surveys. I note that you state by 
“functional basis” you mean “the accomplishment in one continuous 
sequence of surveys of all activities responsibile to a single manage- 
ment bureau or having similar functions and organizations wherever 
they may be located.” I think that is a commonsense basis and that 
it is very effective, and I think you are doing a very commendable thing 
in following through on that basis. 

You state, until last July it was the practice for these survey parties 
to go out and inspect all activities located within each naval district in 
one trip and then report. Since last July, when you made the 

change or adopted this new approach, I would like to ask if you 
hi ive had good results from these functional surveys 4 

Colonel Cuaisson. I believe, sir, that the results of the first. two 
surveys—the recommendations have not yet been completed. It was 

t pretty comprehensive job and they have not come up yet with the 
full results, so I think at this time we would be in a difficult position 
to make a comparison as to which method is the more efficient. 

Mr. Davis. When do you anticipate that will be concluded ¢ 

Mr. Prarr. | cannot tell you the exact date, Mr. Chairman. We 

take them very seriously, and alw: ays have taken them very seriously, 
in the Department of the Navy. They go through a proc ess of referral 
to the bureaus concerned. There are always controversies, and we try 
to resolve them at the lowest level possible, but there always remain 
some that are referred to the Chief of Naval pueninane for his 
recommendation, and finally to the Secretary of the Navy, himself, for 
decision. That process naturally takes a considerable period of time. 

We feel that this is a sound change that we have made, but I do not 
think we w - be in a position to ev valuate it until we have had a period 
of a year, or possibly 2 years, with the new approach and see how it 
compares W vith what we had been doing heretofore. We believe it is 
sound, but I do not think we can demonstrate it conclusively until we 
have had more experience with it. 

Mr. Davis. You do feel optimistic about it, however ? 

Mr. Prarr. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, in your statement—— 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, are we leaving the hospital survey # 

Mr. Davis. No; I just wanted to comment on a part of Secretary 
Pratt's statement with which I am in complete accord. 

On page 3 of your statement you stated that: 

When we talk about improved management we are not talking about panaceas, 
slick devices, or high-sounding mumbo-jumbo which are “guaranteed” to ‘“auto- 
matically” save us manpower. 

I thoroughly agree with you on that, and we have been undertaking 
in all that this subcommittee has done, since we began to function, 
to follow that same pattern. You cannot do this thing by slogans, and 
you cannot do it by panaceas and slick devices. It is something that 
takes application and work. 

And in this same report, which we made in 1955, we made this 
statement: 
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iy adoption of the following actions to achieve immediate reductions : 

. Review, by the supervisor or head of each operating unit, of the unit opera- 
ies to determine where it might be possible to eliminate, by transfer or attri- 
tion, one or more filled positions. 

2. Review, by the supervisor or head of each higher echelon unit, of the unit 
operations to determine where it might be possible to eliminate, by transfer or 
attrition, at least one filled position. It is important that consideration be given 
to effecting manpower savings in each organizational unit at every echelon of 
responsibility. 

[ believe that is what you had in mind, and that you were thinking 
along the same lines we were when you stated : 

Our objective is to assure that every man, military or civilian, in a key posi- 
tion recognizes and acts upon his responsibility for determining requirements 
and for carefully planning and supervising the productive efforts of his people. 
This involves not only procedures, techniques, and systems, but even more impor- 
tant and much more difficult— 
and I thoroughly agree with you there 
the art of human relations—understanding, recognition, and motivation. 

Mr. Prarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think the committee might be interested to know that in the reduc- 
tion that we did make in the past year the great majority of that 
reduction was accomplished through the process of attrition. In fact, 
in spite of the large reduction, the percent that had to be given reduc- 
tion-in-force notices did not increase to any extent over what was the 
normal level to be expected in an operation as large and as complex 
as the Navy’s. 

Mr. Davis. We had hoped that could be done by attrition and trans- 
fers so that it would not be necessary to have reductions in force and 
all the numerous hardships that result from that. 

You did this through your supervisors and operated through your 
supervisory personnel, I assume. I note you say in your statement 
“What has been achieved is the result of coordinated effort on the part 
of Navy organization as a whole and the key individuals who make 
it go.” I think that is the secret of it. 

Do you have some questions on hospitals, Mr. Gross / 

Mr. Gross. Yes, | or 2. 

It was stated by the colonel that during the period October 1955 
through May 1956 a Navy survey group was in operation and that one 
of the rec ommend: ations, if implemented, would require a considerable 
increase in the size of the work force at all naval hospitals. I wonder 
why it may be necessary to increase the work force at all naval hos- 
pitals ? 

Mr. Prarr. If I may answer that question, it is related to certain 
specific recommendations. We will furnish those to you and you 
will see when you look at the list that certain of those recommendations, 
if carried out, would have required more people to do a particular job. 
[I think it will be self-evident to you when you read those. 

Mr, Gross. Do you intend to provide some supporting evidence that 
you would have to increase the work force at all naval hospitals ? 

Mr. Prarr. When you do more things, Mr. Gross, you have to have 
more people to do that. 

Mr. Gross. You say you are going to amplify that in your testimony 
this morning ? 

Mr. Pratr. We can if you care to have us, Mr. Gross. 
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Mr. Gross. I would like to know why your workload is increasing 
at the naval hospitals, if it is. 

Mr. Prarr. I beg your pardon, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Is the workload increasing in Navy hospitals ? 

Mr. Prarr. It will increase as a result of the ‘Dependents’ Care Act, 
I believe. In the last year it has remained relatively constant. 

Mr. Gross. This subcommittee understands the V eterans’ Admin- 
istration has decreased employment in spite of an increased hospitaliza- 
tion load. I wonder why there should be a recommendation for an 
increase in the staff of the naval hospitals ? 

Mr, Prarr. ; did not approve those recommendations, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I see. So it is evident that the recommendations of the 
survey group will not be followed out? 

Mr. Prarr. Those particular ones will not. 

Mr. Gross. I see. 

Mr. Prarr. I think, Mr Gross, the committee might be interested in 
the comparative staffing ratios of hospitals. 

In fiscal year 1955 the Nav y had 139 staff per 100 patients in naval 
hospitals. The average of all other Government hospitals was 160 staft 
per 100 patients. And in civilian hospitals for the calendar year 
1954 the staffing ratio was 198 per 100 patients. I think that the naval 
hospitals are st: affed on av ery austere basis. 

Mr. Gross. I see. That is the information that I wanted. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, what proportion of that work, or what 
part of that work, results from medical treatment or hospital treat- 
ment to the dependents of Navy personnel? Is that involved in this 
contemplated program / 

Mr. Prarr. I do not have the precise figures in my head, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think the chairman is well aware, however, that under the 
law we are permitted to treat dependents at naval hospitals only to 
the extent that the facilities and the personnel are already in exist- 
ence, for the primary purpose of the military care. The dependents’ 

care in our military hospitals has always been on a kind of “take-up- 
the-slack” basis. 

Mr. Davis. The reason I was asking that is that I believe there 
appeared some article in the newspapers a short time ago to the effect 
that the Defense Department had made a contract with Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield to provide hospital care for dependents of military per- 
sonnel, 

Are you familiar with that arrangement ? 

Mr. Prarr. Yes, sir, Lam, Mr. Chairman. That was done pursuant 
to the medical care bill enacted last year by the Congress and was con- 
templated by that legislation. The new feature which Congress 
provided for was to take care of the dependents of the military person- 
nel who were located in areas where there were no military hospitals 
which could take care of them and also to take care of situations, even 
where there were military hospitals, but where they were so over- 
crowded that they could not give the dependents the minimum stand- 
ard of hospital attention. 

Mr. Davis. With reference to this contract. which the Defense 
Department made, do you know what the cost of that would be, 
approximately ? 

Mr. Prarr. I do not have those figures, Mr. Chairman. I was not 
aware that that was going to be gone into today. 
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Mr. Davis. Well, no. This was just incidental to the overall ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. How does the care of dependents of the Navy compare 
with that of other branches of the service ¢ 

Mr. Prarr. Mr. Gross, I think, I naturally think, the Navy does 
a better job. 

Mr. Gross. Well, I mean by that, on the same basis / 

Mr. Prarr. The basis is the same in all three services. 

Mr. Gross. I see. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Jowansen. Mr. Secretary, you referred to the ratios of the 
staff to patients. I think you compared the Navy ratio with the 
civilian ratio. I do not recall what the third comparison was but 
was it with the Veterans’ Administration ? 

Mr. Prarr. It was with all other Government hospitals. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Can you elaborate as to the possible explanation of 
that lower ratio, having in my mind at least the thought that maybe 
there is something to be learned from the Navy that might be appli- 

cable to some other Government hospital ? 

Mr. Prarr. It could be that the Navy is doing a better job. 

There are two factors which are partially, at any rate, responsible 
for our lower staffing ratios which I should mention: 

One is the long hours which our hospital corpsmen work. It is a 
matter of great concern to us and something we are trying to cut down 
on. Many of them work far longer than any comparable individual, 
for example, in civilian employment. 

The other factor is that owing to the stringency of our civilian ceil- 
ings and our mannings levels, we have had to cut down on our mainte- 
nance. 

I do not think we have yet done so to a dangerous extent, but we are 
very close to the line where we have deferred maintenance needs which 
will have to be made within the next year or two. 

Mr. JonanseN. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, that I asked the question 
because now what appeared to be good apparently is bad. I thought, 
maybe, we had the clue to something here. 

Mr. Davis. Well, if there is anything bad, we ought to get that out 
as well as the good. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Henverson. Mr. Secretary, you gave the ratio—I believe it was 
139 or 169 to 100 patients. W hat was the year in which that ratio 
occurred ? 

Mr. Prarr. The Navy figure was 139 staff per 100 patients. That 
was for the fiscal year 1955. 

The comparable figure for civilian hospitals is the calendar year of 
1954 which, of course, overlaps the fiscal year by 6 months. 

Mr. Henpverson. Do you have the figures there which you could give 
us for, say, 1950 and 1945, just as a matter of comparison 

Mr. Pratr. I do not have them here and I am not sure that they are 
available. 

Mr. Henperson. Do you have any other years there with you? 
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Mr. Prarr. No, sir; 1 donot. I took the most recent available years 
on which comparable statistics were available. I will be very happy 
to provide you with such information as we have on prior years. 

Mr. Ilenperson. In your surveys that have been made, do I under- 
stand that there are recommendations which would result in lowering 
that ratio somewhat, or do the recommendations include any reduction 
in personnel possibilities ¢ 

Mr. Prarr. There are no recommendations that are specifically 
identifiable as producing additional personnel savings. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield 4 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. What is the average, hourly work tour of a Navy medi- 
cal corpsman / 

Mr. Prarr. That will vary somewhat from hospital to hospital, and 
depending on what the peak load is. I would guess it would be on the 
order of between 55 and 60 hours a week. 

Mr. Gross. Then, how does that compare with the Army ? 

Mr. Prarr. I do not know, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. The Air Force does not have a hospital service; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Prarr. Yes: they do. 

Mr. Gross. Oh, they do? 

Mr. Prarr. We have, as you know, Mr. Gross, joint utilization of 
military medical facilities. We have a lot of Army and Air Force 
patients in our hospitals and they have our men in theirs. 

That system is working out very well. It eliminates duplication in 
ul area and some duplication of specialists facilities. 

The entire military hospital system is administered under the 
guidance of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, so that we will not 
have overlaps and duplications. 

Mr. Gross. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Colonel Chaisson, you state in your appendix: 

We are prepared at this time to snbmit to the subcommittee a copy of the 
recommendations of the survey group, together with the action directe| by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy on each of these recommendations. 

Do you have that information ready to submit at this time / 

Colonel Craisson. Yes, sir; I have one copy for the committee, sir, 
and there are several here which I can pass out afterward. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

Are there any questions, gentlemen, of this appendix I? 

Mr. Gross. Just one thing, Mr. Chairman: 

Colonel, do I understand that of the 86 recommendations that were 
made by the survey group, none of them would involve a reduction in 
manpower In any way ? 

Colonel Cuaisson. Mr. Pratt, would you like me to take that one, 
sir? 

Mr. Prarr. Yes; if you will, please. 

Colonel Cuatsson. I believe that is a difficult thing to say. Not one 
of them specifically said, sir, “You can cut out that job and thereby 
save aman, or you can cut out that function and thereby save 10 men.” 
Ilowever, there were some among the 49 which were approved which 
suggest organizational change or changes in procedure, which, we 
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hope, are going to result in savings in manpower and that was the 
basis upon which they were approved. 

Mr. Gross. However, your survey did not specifically show that 
there was, anywhere in the hospital installations, a surplus of civilian 
manpower ¢ 

Colonel Cuatsson. No, sir. I would say, that on the contrary, 
when you read the 86 recommendations and look at the implications 
of the list as a whole, the impression you get is that our manpower is 
pretty thin at the naval hospitals. 

Mr. Gross. In other words, it would require a considerable increase ? 

Colonel Cuatsson. Well, you could look at it that way. 

Mr. Davis. Colonel, have you made any comparison of the opera- 
Gone of your hospitals with the operation of the Veterans’ Adminis- 

ration hospitals where it seems they were able to effect some savings / 

Mr. Prarr. The Surgeon General of the Navy keeps himself cur- 

rently abreast of what is being done in other areas. The figures on 
staffing which I gave you, of course, came from him. The Veteran’s 
hae ation hospitals, I would say, are at least comparable in their 

staffing ratios and in their cost per patient to naval hospitals. 

Mr. Davis. You have made comparisons, then, with the operation 
of your hospitals with the operation of the Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals? 

Mr. Prarr. Mr. Chairman, that is a continuing process as part of 
our management techniques. Every Bureau and every office will seek 
to better their performance by looking at other people that are doing 
similar things and seeing what they are doing. There is an enormous 
ainount of interchange of information—some formal but a great deal 
more on an informal basis. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Do you have someone here to proceed with item II, Mr. Secretary / 

Mr. Pratr. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

The next question specifically asked to the Navy related to the 
progress in establishing a work measurement system in the supply 
function and Commander Steward will cover that. 

His full name is Comdr. F. B. Stewart, United States Navy, Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts. He is here at the table and will provide 
information on that subject. 

Mr. Davis. You may proceed, Commander Stewart. 

Commander Stewart. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief introductory 
statement which I would like to read and which covers in some degree 
this particular item. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

Commander Stewarr. My item is to discuss the progress in estab 
lishing a work-measurement system in the supply function and the 
reconciling of this system with the historical work measurement sys- 
tem now in use. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts established at the Naval Sup- 
ply Depot, Bayonne, N. J., a prototype installation of engineered 
standards to test the feasibility of applying this type of standard to 
supply operations. 

The testing and evaluating phase is now reaching completion and 
we have been engaged for some time in developing standard data 
based on our experience at Bayonne, which we expect can be applied 
at our other activities. 
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The engineered time-standards system appears to offer a most 
potential tool for use in managing our supply activities and, as such, 
we anticipate it will complement our present work-measurement sys- 
tem by furnishing a refined control for local management. We con- 
sider its maximum benefit to be at the local level and at the same time 
it will provide an engineered basis for summarized work-measure- 
ment reporting to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

The development of engineered time standards is, at best, a slow 
deliberate process. The standards must be objective and accurate. 
Not everyone can do this kind of work. The standards and their use 
must be understood and accepted by the employees and their super- 
visors. Too rapid introduction of time standards can do more harm 
than good. With the data we have developed at the Naval Supply 
Depot, Bayonne, as a basis, we are developing standards for applica- 
tion at five additional activities in the continental United States. 

We believe our experience indicates that engineered standards 
are feasible for application to supply functions and we will expand 
the installation of engineered standards on a systematic basis. 

Mr. Davis. Commander, will you provide for the subcommittee a 
report on the current status of the engineered standards as applied to 
supply depots? 

Commander Srewart. At the present time, Mr. Chairman, we have 
NSD, Bayonne—the Naval Supply Depot, Bayonne—which is the 
only supply depot where we have applied these standards. The 
reason for that was to use this Naval Supply Depot as a functional 
basis to determine the applicability of standards in other naval supply 
depots. 


We are engaged at the Naval Supply Center at Oakland, Calif., in 


applying standards there. We are engaged at the Aviation Supply 
Office in Philadelphia in applying standards there. In both of those 
cases, those are functional, prototypes of activities under the manage- 
ment control of our Bureau. 

The Naval Supply Center at Oakland is the prototype for supply 
centers and the Aviation Supply Office is a prototype for supply 
demand control points. 

We are still in the areas in those activities of determining the ap- 
plicablity in those functional areas. 

Mr. Davis. You have not established these engineered standards, 
then, in other depots within the last 6 months? 

Commander Stewart. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Now, could you give us a rather brief statement about 
just what you mean by “engineered standards?” 

Commander Stewart. Mr. Chairman, I think possibly the basic 
difference between engineered standards and any other type of stand- 
ards was probably quite well expressed by Mr. Gus Lee in the hear- 
ings before this committee, recorded in the July report, at which time 
he said that the historical standard is a statistical standard developed 
on a statistical basis, and an engineered standard is developed on an 
observation, time-study, work-measurements and methods, time- 
measurement basis. What we actually mean as it relates to our pro- 
gram in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is that we go into an 
activity and with the assistance of a consultant firm, we establish 
standards on an individual’s output. The way in which we do that 
is this: We used what is known as the methods-time measurement sys- 
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tem. That system has been in effect in industry for many years and 
it records each individual motion, assesses a time for that motion to 
be accomplished for practically all human motions engaged in some 
work performance. In applying that to our own cases, the analyst 
determines all of the functions which the individual is performing 
and refers to this manual of time motion and selects a standard which 
has already previously been determined. That standard, added to 
the total functions which the individual perform represents the time 
in which this individual is capable of performing this particular 
unit of work. 

Now, in summation, generally speaking, it is the average amount of 
work that an individual can put out in an average amount of time 
under average circumstances. 

Mr. Davis. Have you at this location at Bayonne, gotten pretty well 
all the information that you set out to obtain in connection with that? 

Commander Srewarr. Mr. Chairman, | would like to just exhibit 
to you the results of our work. 

We feel that we are about 75 percent complete at NSD, Bayonne, to 
the extent that our own Bureau personnel who have been engaged in 
installing this system are going to be pulled out. NSD, Bayonne, 
has the competency now of their own trained employees to finish the 
job and to maintain it, 

What we have developed here is two types of standards. This par- 
ticular standard in this book indicating} represents those standards 
which are transferable in their present form to other activities. 

In this particular manual ladlesina’ we have those standards 
which are not in their present form, transferable, but about which we 
know certain information and these represent formulas and certain 
known factors are in the formulas. The local activity using this 
manual will then be able to pinpoint the areas in which they must 
personally observe the lacking information. 

In summation, in this case, we feel that using these manuals should, 
to a certain extent, reduce the time involved in applying standards at 
other places by something like 50 percent. 

Mr. Davis. Now, what percentage of saving would you say would 
be obtained predic ated upon the use of those standards when full cover- 
age is obtained ? 

Commander Srewarr. That is a rather difficult value to assess, Mr. 
Chairman. 

With the limited amount of experience which we have had, I would 
say, roughly, we have covered on the order of the magnitude about 
seven-tenths of 1 percent of our total labor force—employees—and 
on that basis we feel—of course this varies from one to another—that 
using a time-standard method that is acceptable in testing, that some- 
where in the order of 10 percent of the individual labor ‘force could 
be displaced or used in some other manner, but, again, we are still 
evaluating the results of this study and we feel that that is only + 
generalized — of view. The savings are there. Their order of 
magnitude, I think, cannot be established until we have progressed 
further, but at the —— time it is about 10 percent. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I can understand that you would not be able to 
vive a very definite answer to that at this time. 

Commander Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. How many employees are there at that installation ? 
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Commander Srewarr. At NSD, Bayonne? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Commander Stewart. There are somewhere around 2,200 employ- 
ees, I can supply for the record the exact figures on that, sir, i if you 
desire it. 

Mr. Davis. We would appreciate it if you would supply that in- 
formation for the record. 

Commander Srewart. I shall be glad to do so. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Naval Supply Depot civilian personnel on board—2,673, Bayonne, N. J. (Sep- 
tember 30, 1956). 

Mr. Davis. The members of our staff made a visit to Bayonne and 
reported back to the subcommittee on that visit. 

Did any conflict develop there between the current statistical work- 
load reporting system and the new work measurement system, based 
largely on the engineered standards? 

Commander Srewarr. ‘There may have been some conflict in this 
particular area, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, we see a use for work measurement—the historical 
standards—a continued use for those and a continuing use for ETS 
because we feel they complement each other. There may be some 
duplication rather than conflict between recording the data in con- 
nection with an individual’s performance as distinct from record- 
ing the data on a group basis, which is the historical, statistical ap- 
proach. 

The Chief of the Bureau has established a survey—-he did this 
around the 15th of October—to go to Bayonne and attempt to ad- 
just where we have applied engineered standards to the standards 
which we have been using on a statistical basis. In those areas 
we must definitely cover all the elements of individual work and 
match them with the exact elements that have been in the group, 
statistical report, and we will adjust any differences which may show 
a more or a greater productivity under ETS. 

Mr. Davis. Is there any danger of two reporting systems coming 
into being ualess the work units are reconciled and the two approaches 
merged ? 

Commander Srewarr. | did not quite hear the first part of the 
question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Is there any danger of two reporting systems coming 
into being ? 

Commander Srewarr. No, sir; I cannot see any danger of that. 
This may be a homely example, and this is hypoth etical, but it will 
explain why there will always be two systems in the sense of statistical 
and engineered time standards. 

Let us say that the Ford Motor Co. is interested in the number of 
automobiles that are being produced per day at the Dallas plant. 
Now, the local manager of that plant is likewise concerned with the 
number of automobiles he is nar ‘ing but he is also concerned with 
all the little bits and pieces—the individual pieces—that go into his 
productive system, which may or may not hold up his total over- 
al] production. Where statistical work measurements show suc! 
things as the number of measured tons that may have gone Remit 
a shipping or receiving activ ity, they will not necessarily show Io- 
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cal commands whether each worker is producing the maximum. The 
engineered time standards will show the indiv idual’s total output. 

The engineered time standards will have this etfect: it will show 
how many pieces of work or how many boxes this particular in- 
dividual is putting out and, likewise, those others who are engaged 
in the same work. It will give his supervisor an opportunity to 
measure an individual's eiliciency, and we believe they have a dis 
tinct purpose. 

Mr. Davis. We had a report—the report I mentioned to you a mo- 
ment ago, Commander—dealing with the supply system, stating that 
the Navy supply system was still based upon hand posting, filing, and 
searching methods, and that, at that 1 depot, 71 persons were so en- 
gaged. The report further stated that the potential for improvement 
by mechanizing the supply records system is tremendous. 

Was anything done about mechanizing there ? 

Commander Stewart. Yes,sir. Hlowever, I would like to refer that 
question to your next witness. It is in his particular area where we 
will discuss the use of mechanized equipment and advance systems. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

Mr. Prarr. With the chairman’s permission, I will introduce the 
next witness, who will cover the rest of the matters relating to the 
staff’s visit to Bayonne. 

Mr. Davis. Very well, sir. 

Does any member of the subcommittee have any questions at this 
point ? 

(No response. ) 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Prarr. Now, Mr. Chairman, may I introduce Capt. Charles 
Stein, United States Navy, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts? 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

Captain Srer. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 

have been asked to brief the subcommittee on the steps that have 
been taken to improve the research and development program of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts and to correct the management 
deficiencies found in the Research and Development Center at Ba- 
yonne, N. J. 

The following steps have been taken to improve the research and 
development program of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts: The 
advanced supply system, Research and Development Division, was 
created on July 1, 1956, to administer all areas of research and devel- 
opment performed * the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. Research 
and development for food, clothing, and supply engineering, which 
had previously been handled by a separate division, were tr: insferred 
to this Division, thereby centralizing direction of the research effort. 

The newly created advanced supply system, Research and De -velop- 
ment Division, was provided with senior, experienced direction by 
establishing a director with the rank of captain, Supply Corps. This 
should provide more effective administration of the research effort. 

The research function within the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
has been assigned to the Assistant Chief for Supply Management for 
the purpose of relating the research effort to other advanced studies 
under his supervision ‘and to bring research administration closer to 
operating needs. 
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To eliminate the possibility of duplication in the area of logistics 
research, the functions and key personnel of the Logistics Research 
Division, United States Naval Supply Research and Development 
Facility, were transferred to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
The logistics research performed here toward an advanced Navy sup- 
ply sy stem can be coordinated more closely with other facets of logis- 
ties research associated with the improvement of the Navy supply 
system. 

An intensive effort has been made to provide the United States 
Naval Supply Research and Development Facility with a fully- 
qualified civilian personnel staff. From a long-range standpoint, posi- 
tions will be created to attract recent college oraduates. I may add 
that in this connection, we have been writing “personal letters to the 
universities, individually trying to find out if these qualified people 
are interested in working in this research area. 

Mr. Davis. Have you been receiving good results from that effort ? 
Captain Stern. We have just started this program, sir, very recent- 

ly, and we have not had too many answers yet. 

There has not been sufficient time. 

Mr. Davis. We have had testimony and evidence of a much more 
active effort than merely writing letters in that respect. 

Captain Stern. Yes, sir. 

In each of these letters that we wrote, we offered the universities 
to come out to their campuses and actually talk to their people if thev 
were interested, but in the interest of conserving our efforts, we did 
not see any point in scheduling trips out there until we found out 
whether they were interested or not. 

Mr. Davis. To how many universities have you written? Did you 
write to them all over the United States or just to certain areas, or just 
to what extent is that program being carried out ? 

Captain Stern. We have written, I would guess, offhand, sir, to 
about 35 or 40 of the universities that have courses in these research 
areas, 

Mr. Davis. Does that pretty well cover all of them, or is that a 
ar ial coverage ? 

Captain Srery. That covers all the ones that we knew about; yes, sir. 
Mr. Davis. Do the replies indicate any interest in your proposition / d 
Captain Srery. Well, as I say, Mr. Chairman, we have had very, 

very few replies to date because we only started this program within 
the last month. 

Mr. Davis. I see. 

Captain Srery. The second part of the committee’s question was 
what we have done to improve the management of the naval supply 
research and development facility at Bayonne. In that connection, 
the following action has been taken. 

The officer in charge of the facility at the time of the staff’s visit 
has since retired from the naval service and has been replaced by a 
more senior officer, a captain, Supply Corps, United States Navy. 

The transfer of the logistics research function to the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts has eliminated the need for the three logistics 
division officers at the facility. Of the remaining officers, one per- 
forms liaison duties at the Quartermaster Research and Development 
Command, United States Army, Natick, Mass. Although the other 
officers are concerned with some administrative duties at the fac ility, 
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their major duties are of a military nature with units of the Fleet, 
such as shipboard loading, transfer-at-sea operations and shipboard 
commissary work. Almost continuously, if I may interject here, we 
have groups of these people actually out with the fleet observing the 
equipment and the techniques that have been developed at the research 
laboratories at Bayonne, working with the fleet people and, also, 
bringing back to Bayonne those problems which require additional 
research. 

The facility has commenced work on commissary space planning 
factors for balanced ship designs. The design of galley equipment, 
functional layout, and food stor age spaces for new ship construction 
is currently being performed for the New York Naval Shipyard. 

The research projects assigned to the facility are currently being 
reviewed by qualified technical personnel with a view to rewordine 
any that are poorly defined. In addition, several subprojects are 
being considered for elimination in view of the current heavy work- 
load and research manpower shortage. 

Our plans for further improvement of manpower utilization in the 
research program carried on by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
and the facility include consideration of the following: 

First, extended use of contracts with commercial firms on specific 
projects requiring specialized talent. 

Second, training of Supply Corps personnel in research to provide 
2 larger pool of qualified talent. 

Third, action initiated to provide the research effort of the Navy 
with fully qualified personnel, as stated above, will be followed up 
to insure that optimum results are achieved. 

Mr. Davis. Well, now, actually what will be done about the sub- 
projects that are being considered for elimination? Will they be 
transferred to some other area of the armed services, or is it considered 
that they are not of sufficient importance to be carried on? Just what 
would be the result of that? 

Captain Stern. We believe that they are of relative unimportance 
as compared to the ones that are being carried on, and we have can- 
celed them with a view of indefinitely deferring them until such time, 
if ever, we are able to resume them. 

Mr. Davis. They are not sufficiently important. so that the elimina- 
tion of them would have any material effect on our security ? 

Captain Srerm. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Are you familiar with the report which was made by 
our staff members after their visit to the naval supply depot in Bay- 
“a in April and May of this year, Captain ? 

Captain Srem. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. They reported to the subecommitttee that this research 
and development center is an activity that can and has made significant 
contributions to improved naval supply at sea operations. The re- 
port states that at present it appears to be floundering due i in part to 
lack of good local management and to poorly defined projects assigned 
by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. The report further stated 
that there appeared httle need for most of the 10 officers presently 
assigned to this small activity and that projects appeared to be poorly 
selected and directed and so on. I will not read the balance of the re- 
port, but I am glad to note that steps are being taken to improve it and 
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appreciate the information which you have been giving us about that 
ac ae ity. 

Captain Srer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any questions on that item, gentlemen ! 

Mr. Gross. Captain, you have an onsite survey board at Bayonne: 
* you not ‘ 

‘aptain Srerm. Sir? 

Me Gross. You have what you call an onsite survey board ¢ 

Captain Srer. The Onsite Survey Board is a part of the Office of 
the Naval Inspector General, sir, and it was his group which ac- 
comp: _ «d this statf to Bayonne at the time of their inspection. 

Mr. Gross. Well, now, if they are responsible to the Inspector Gen- 
eral, why do they report their findings to the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and to the Secretary of the Navy # 

Mr. Prarr. May I answer that one, Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Yes; certainly, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Prarr. The system of our inspection in the Navy was covered 
in general in the earlier testimony. 

The Inspector General is the head of a separate office in the Navy 
Department with a reporting responsibility to the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations on military matters and to the Secretary of the Navy. In 
the past, he has gone out, not only on special projects which high 
officials felt needed a good, thorough look-see, but he also had this 
regular schedule of inspection of the various naval activities through- 
out the entire country. Those were periodic visits made on a recurring 
basis, once every 2 years. That system has now, as explained earlier, 
been changed to cover, instead of one geogr aphical locality at a time, 
all of the supply activities, for example, at a time. The reason why 
he reports so high up is so that the top management officials of the 
Navy Department may be directly apprised by : an independent study 
by officers responsible only to them of what is going on all through the 

Naval Establishment. 

Mr. Gross. Do I understand that a change has been made whereby 
the Inspector General is no longer short circuited in the matter of re- 
ports, or will this system continue / 

Mr. Prarr. Tam afraid I do not understand, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Our statf reports that the Onsite Survey Board reports 
to the Chief of Naval Operations and to the Secretary of the Navy 
although responsible to the Inspector General. 

Mr. Prarr. Oh, no; he reports through the Inspector General, sir. 
There was no shorteutting of the Inspector General and there never 
has been. The reason for the term “onsite survey” was to indicate 
that the people who were making the inspection did not rely on sta- 
tistics. They actually went to the spot and saw with their own eyes 
what was happening at that spot. However, they are under the In- 
spector General, and they are 1 eoquensiiots to the Inspector General and 
he, in turn, is responsible to the Secretary and to the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, I believe the reports of the Inspector 
General are generally marked “Confidential,” are they not? 

Mr. Prarr. These reports always contain a number of classified 
matters because they deal with all kinds of security matters such as, 
for example, mobilinati ion potential. 
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Mr. Davis. Insofar as these reports that we are discussing here, and 

with which we are concerned, is it likely that they will be marked 
“Confidential” and be difficult to have access to—this survey report ? 

Mr. Prarr. They will go into many areas, some of which are confi- 
dential and some of which are secret. Occasion: lly, in some areas, of 
course, they deal with matters which have even higher classifications. 

Mr. Davis. Well, what I am interested in is that we, of course, want 
to have access to the information with which we are concerned. Now, 
will this functional survey report be difficult for us to have access to 
because it may be marked “Confidential” and thus make it difficult to 
learn what it contains ? 

Mr. Pratr. Well, by its very nature the Inspector General’s terms 
do have to deal with functions and with activities which have very 
high security classifications. 

Mr. Davis. Well, we, of course, do not want you to make anything 
available for inspection which should not be. Considering what we 
are dealing with, I do not think we are concerned with having in our 
reports information regarding classified material which really need 
not be in there. We are dealing with things which the average per- 
son, I think, would not have any reason for concealing and which 
should be very thoroughly gone into and dealt with in whatever 
aspects are important insofar as this particular problem is concerned. 

The reason I am asking you this question is this: Is there any likelli- 
hood that this thing will get covered up with classified designations 
when it really should not be classified ¢ 

Mr. Prarr. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Is there anything connected with the management sur- 
vey which would require it to be handled as classified material ¢ 

Mr. Prarr. I am not aware of the particular management survey 
that the chairman has reference to. 

Mr. Davis. The one at this Bayonne, N. J., installation and the 
problem we are discussing here now. That is what I refer to, and 
concerning the matters that all of us are discussing here. 

Mr. Prarr. I don’t think it is possible to draw a generalization, Mr. 
Chairman. For example, if a management survey were made of an 
installation which stored highly sensitive materials, it would be im- 
possible to declassify that entire survey because it would have to go 
as the entire operation of security precautions, and so on. 

I do not believe I could give you a generalized answer that would 
be valid. 

Mr. Gross. Is that the reason the onsite survey board mene to the 
Chief of Naval Operations and to the Secretary of the Navy, rather 
than to the individual to whom this board is responsible ¢ 

Mr. Prarr. I think, Mr. Gross, that you are under a misconception 
of the procedure, and I am sorry I have not made it plain to you. 

The onsite survey groups do report to the Inspector General. They 
are his people. They are part of his organization. 

Mr. Gross. Then shall we say they also report to the Secretary of 
the Navy? 

Mr. Pratr. The Inspector General is the head man in that organiza- 
tion, and he forwards the reports of these groups to the Chief of 
Naval Operations and to the Secretary of the Navy. 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, when it gets in the report of the In- 
spector General, does it not then more or less automatically become 
classified? In other words, do not all of the reports of the Inspector 
General get marked “Classified”? Do you know of any that are not 
so marked ¢ 

Mr. Pratt. I have never seen a report of the Inspector General of 
this type of survey which has not had in it some classified material. 

Mr. Been. What we are getting at is this: 

This committee has had some very unhappy experiences with the 
Department of Defense in several echelons in referring things that are 
not necessarily classified for investigation to the Inspector General. 

They give us a report of the report, but we can never see what 
material was collected because they say an Inspector General’s report 
is per se confidential. 

Is that the case of the Inspector General’s reports of the Navy? 

He may go in and find out, for example, why a particular activity, 
let us make it simple, why a door is not going in the right direction. 

In his report it would be confidential so far as we can ascertain. 

Do you know of any Inspector General’s report of any nature in 
the Navy that is not automatically classified “confidential?” That 
is the chairman’s question. 

Mr. Pratt. I can ask a representative of the Inspector General to 
answer that. 

Mr. Beten. This is rather unique, the Inspector General conducting 
a management survey which automatically closes the door. That is 
our query. It is rather unique. 

Mr. Pratr. Mr. Belen, let me make it plain that the Inspector Gen- 
eral surveys cover a great deal more than just manpower. They cover 
all kinds of aspects of the work done in our various activities. 

Mr. Beten. Don’t you contemplate a report on manpower snecifi- 
cally? 

Mr. Pratt. It would be in my opinion a waste of time to send two 
separate eroups to do that, a manpower asnect, materiel maintenance, 
and all kinds of questions of that sort which relate to the total effi- 
ciency, which is more than purely a manpower problem covered in 
these Inspector General’s reports. 

Mr. Been. In other elements of Defense T think you will find this 
is the only one doing it this way, and the others have manpower sur- 
veys, as IT understand it. 

Mr. Pratrr. You must remember, sir, that the other military de- 
partments are not organized exactly as the Navy Department is. 
They onerate, for example, under the general staff system. 

The Navv Department does not do that. 

Congress has established a number of bureaus. such as the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Bureau of Shins, 
which conduct activities within the particular scone of their charter. 
That type of bureau organization is comnletely different from the 
organization of both the Army and of the Air Force. 

Mr. Davis. Well, as we work along with this we no doubt will be 
able to work out satisfactory methods. 

Mr. Prarr. I am assuring the chairman and the committee there is 
no intention on my part certainly to hold back material. If we are 
right we are happy to tell you about it. 
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If we are wrong I, for one, want to know about it so I can fix 
it. 

Mr. Gross. It would appear to me that if there is a fly in this oint- 
ment, failure to get certain information, it is the Inspector General 
to whom we should address ourselves rather than the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Mr. Davis. As we go along with this we can work out satisfactory 
methods, I believe. 

Mr. ALExANDER. I would like to ask you on your further plans for 
improvement of manpower utilization. You recommended extended 
use of contracts with commercial firms on specific subjects. What did 
you have in mind there? 

Captain Stern. We have recently made a contract with the Stan- 
ford Research Institute to conduct a research investigation at the 
Aviation Supply Office in Philadelphia to determine whether it is 
possible to apply modern mathematical scientific techniques to the 
problem of establishing stock levels. 

This requires highly specialized mathematical personnel which are 
not normally available on our regular staff. 

Rather than building up a huge staff at the departmental level, 
filled with these specialists who may be needed only for specific prob- 
lems, we believe it is more economical, in manpower and funds, to go 
out and contract with firms who are engaged in that type of special 
research. 

Mr. Avexanper. Is that contract made on a cost-plus basis or is it 
a competitive bid proposition ? 

Captain Srer. It is not a cost-plus contract. We have no cost-plus 
contracts in this area. 

Mr. AuexaNnper. Mr. Secretary, do you have certain specialized 
scientific and professional people—I am sure you do—in your projects 
where you have a problem of losing them ? 

Mr. Pratr. Yes, sir; we are. 

Mr. AuexaNnpver. Do you attribute any of that problem to outside 
employers who are paid for by Government money, we will say ? 

Mr. Pratr. We are losing some of our people to industry. 

Mr. ALEexaNnper. I am speaking of industry paid on a cost-plus 
basis. Do you have any idea as to what part these cost-plus contracts 
would play with regard to your problem of keeping or hiring scien- 
tifically trained people ? 

Mr. Pratr. We are, I am sure, losing some of our people to indus- 
trial firms that are engaged in Government work, in whole or in very 
large measure. Some of them have cost-plus contracts. 

It would be very difficult, however, to assign a specific percentage 
of our losses that were attributable to that particular type of 
contract. 

Mr. AtexaNver. With regard to your cost-plus contracts made by 
the Navy, are they made under your Department or under the De- 
partment of Defense, or who makes them ? 

Mr. Pratt. They are not one of my responsibilities, Mr. Alexander. 
Those would come under the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Materiel and the Office of Navy Materiel which reports to him. 

The actual contracts are made, of course, by the various operating 
bureaus and agencies of the Navy Department. 
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Mr. ALexanper. The reason I was interested in this is that we have 
had quite a bit of testimony with regard to recruiting, with regard 
to high salaries that officers of these corporations receive, advertise- 
ments which appear to us to be unreasonable, and what I was trying 
to get at is who could make a survey in your Department to determine 
whether we are going overboard and making competition among our 
selves to get people in whom we are vitally interested and people we 
need ? 

Mr. Prarr. I do know that problem is under study. I believe this 
is an area where the three services have of necessity got to adopt a 
uniform policy through the Department of Defense and their procure- 
ment regulations which broadly govern the entire procurement effort 
of the individual military departments. 

Mr. Davis. To illustrate what Mr. Alexander is discussing, we have 
made some study of this problem. In the New York Times of Sun- 
day, November 4, there were approximately 8 pages of advertisements 
for recruiting engineers and scientists in the financial business op- 
portunities section of the Times on that date. Those ads range from 
a half page on down to 8- or 10-line boxes. 

Here is an example of it here. Here is a quarter of a page by 
Republic Aviation, and then just numbers of other ads. 

Some of our staff have also calculated the cost of these ads, these 
8 pages in this one issue. A full-page ad runs almost $6,000, $5,923 
exactly, and these 8 pages would run close to $50,000 in this one news- 
paper in advertising for engineers and scientists. ‘There must be some 
effort made to work out a solution. 

Mr. Prarr. I agree with you, Mr. Davis, and I can report to you of 
my own personal knowledge some success which has been made in a 
similar field by the Department of Defense. 

We were concerned with advertisements which were appearing in 
some of our service papers by industrial firms which a invidious 
comparisons between military life and civilian life. 

At the instigation of the Navy, the Department of Defense arranged 
a meeting with top industry representatives to present this problem 
to them to say we had no objection to their advertising job opportu- 
nities, but that we felt they ought to be a little more ‘careful in the 
language they used. 

We got a very sympathetic reception. 

One industry group came out with a quite detailed report on the 


subject and made recommendations to its individual industrial 


members. 

The other large industry group concerned is about to do the same 
thing. 

I have not seen recently advertisements which have had the same 
“Put on the civilian suit” sort of thing 

I believe we have to do the same kind of effort in the civilian field. 

Mr. Davis. I think so. There is certainly a fertile field for some 
very much needed action. 

I am looking now at some ads of the nature that you have been talk- 
ing about, making a comparison of life in the service and out, and 
—_ a great adv: antage it is to get out of the service and go to work 

or them. 


Mr. Prarr. I don’t happen to agree with that myself. 
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Mr. Davis. This issue is December 1 of this year. 

Mr. Atexanper. It is that point I was particularly interested in. 

If these ads are being paid for with cost-plus moneys, and I suspect 
they are being paid for that way, then I think the proper people who 
let out these contracts and approve them should get on the ball. I 
think it is a shame that the Federal Government would pay out $50,000 
in 1 day, and that is in just 1 newspaper, to cover advertisements 
which take people away from the services. 

Mr. Davis. Did you have any further comment to make, Mr. Secre- 
tary, on appendage 2 attached to your paper ? 

Mr. Prarr. Most of the points ‘already have been covered. The bal- 
ance are largely statistical in nature, and I don’t think it is necessary 
for us to cover them orally. 

Mr. Davis. Any further questions ? 

Mr. JoHansen. I have one comment and one question. 

I certainly concur with the reasoning expressed by the captain on 
this matter of the use of contracts with commercial firms on specific 
projects which are more or less, as I understand it, Captain, one-shot 
undertakings. I don’t minimize the problem which my colleague, Mr. 
Alexander, has mentioned. I share his concern. However, I don’t 
think that is necessarily related to the thing you are talking about, 
particularly as I understand it does not involve a cost-plus arrange- 
ment. 

Captain Srern. That is correct. 

Mr. JouHansen. I certainly think there is one method of controlling 
manpower and diverting buildups which can become more or less 
permanent, or at least pose a problem in subsequent reduction. 

The other matter I wanted to mention, and I hope it will not invoke 
the same kind of response my earlier question brought, I observed 
with interest the fairly low increase relative to the other services in 
the number of grades 13 to 18 positions in 1956; in other words, some 
1,527 as compared to 3,958 in the Army and 2,498 in the Air Force. 

I wonder whether we have a situation here which requires some 
explanation, why the Navy has been able to avoid more increases. I 
hope the explanation will not be that the Navy really needs more. 

I am asking the question in good faith by way of understanding it. 

It looks like a good per formance, and I would like to be able to com- 
mend it. 

Mr.Prarr. Thank you, Mr. Johansen. I cannot give you the reason 
why. 

The Air Force’s mission is different, the Army’s mission is different, 
their organization is different, and I think we have to expect differ- 
ences in all kinds of areas between the military dep: irtments. 

Mr. JoHANnsEN. I am not suggesting that the Secretary criticize the 
other services. You understand that? 

Mr. Prarr. I understand. If there were not differences I think we 
probably would not be doing a good job because we are doing different 
things. 

Mr. JoHansen. Let me be more specific. I am directing the ques- 
tion primarily to the matter Mr. Alexander raised; in other words, 
whether for some reason, and if so what reason, you are not feeling the 
competition from private enterprise, private industry, and so on, which 
necessitates these increases, and whether that is a factor. Is there 
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some element there which causes you not to feel the same degree of 
competition ? 

Mr. Prarr. No, sir; I think in that respect our problems are about 
the same as those of the other services. I feel dutybound, Mr. Johan- 
sen, to point out, however, that this committee here last year approved 
a request for a number of GS-16 to GS-18 positions which finally was 
materially reduced in the Senate when the bill finally was enacted. 

We feel we made a good justification to you at that time for the 
numbers we requested, and I would not be surprised to see us come back 
again with approximately the same degree of request. 

Mr. Gross. Mir. Secretary, have you made any studies of recruitin 
costs by private industry with Navy contracts, recruiting costs o 
scientific and professional employees ? 

Mr. Prarr. None has been made under my supervision. The people 
responsible for auditing procedures on Government contractors are 
looking into that type of. information in their individual audits of 
contracts all the time. I understand that we have been recently ac- 
cumulating some information on the specific subject of the recruiting 
costs, though that information is not yet complete and we do not have 
any report on the subject. 

Mr. Gross. I have a report they go as high as $10,000 per individual 
recruited. Those are by companies holding Navy contracts. Would 
you know anything about that? 

Mr. Prarr. I would be surprised if it was that high, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. You would be very interested, would you not? 

Mr. Prartr. Indeed I would. 

Mr. Gross. I wonder if you would look into the situation, then, and 
supply this committee with a report on it? 

Mr. Pratt. It is a matter of great concern to me. Of course, the 
materiel business comes under the Assistant Secretary for Materiel. 
He deals in all of the procurement areas, but we work closely in areas 
of mutual concern. This is one of them. 

Mr. Gross. You will admit, will you not, that your letter-writing 
campaign of recruitment certainly cannot produce very much results 
if you are in competition in your own Navy contracts with $10,000 
expenditures to obtain university and college graduates? 

‘4 Mr. Prarr. The problem is really one of supply and demand, Mr. 
x7roOss. 

As I think you know, sir 

Mr. Gross. You mean supply and demand of money, or what? 

Mr. Prarr. People, technically trained people. 

Mr. Gross. It seems to me that the supply of money would have 
an important bearing on the thing, if they can go as high as $10,000 
while operating on your contracts. 

Mr. Pratr. We are very conscious of that, but it is the shortage 
of the technically trained people compared with the number of jobs 
that are available that causes the phenomenon of which you speak, 
and the basic cure for that in my opinion is to increase the output of 
technically trained people. 

The Navy, as I think you and other members of the committee know, 
has for some time been pioneering a cooperative program with that 
very end in view. 

That is the program where we hire two people for, let us say, a 
draftsman’s job. One goes to school and another one works for us. 
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Then they switch places, and as they progress in their learning they 
progress in their job, and they can be earning enough money while 
they are on the job to cover their school expenses. 

That has produced a number of fine people for us, and, of course, 
taps a source of promising young men who otherwise would not go 
into scientific fields. 

We feel that by an extension of that program which we announced 
several months ago now that we can help ourselves, and in addition 
get at the basic cause of this business, which is the shortage of techni- 
sally trained people in the United States. 

Mr. Gross. Is anyone from the Procurement Office here with you 
this morning ? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes, sir. I have an officer from the Office of Naval 
Materiel here. 

Mr. Gross. Does he have any information on recruiting costs? 

Mr. Prarr. I know that data is being collected on that subject, Mr. 
Gross, but I am sure that there is no completed data on the subject. 

Mr. Gross. When would you expect something could be made avail- 
able to the committee? 

Mr. Pratt. I really could not predict, sir. I would think within a 
couple months’ time probably. 

Mr. Gross. In your Navy contracts I understand that transporta- 
tion costs are included. Do you know anything about that? The cost 
of moving household effects and the cost of moving the individual and 
his family, if any, are included? Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Pratr. That is a common industry practice, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Do you know whether the Internal Revenue Bureau 
holds that reimbursement to be taxable or not? 

Mr. Pratt. I am afraid you have me there, Mr. Gross. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Gross. Do you know whether any of your Navy contracts pro- 
vide for reimbursement of the tax that is paid on transportation, mov- 
ing the individual and his household effects ? 

Mr. Pratr. I am sorry, Mr. Gross, but that is out of my field. I 
cannot give you that information. 

Mr. Gross. Will you assure this subcommittee that you will 
thoroughly go into that situation and this cost of recruitment in all 
of its phases and report to the subcommittee ? 

I don’t mean to be usurping your position, Mr. Chairman, but I 
would like to have some assurance from these gentlemen that we will 
have some information from the Navy Department on costs of 
recruitment. 

Mr. Davis. I think it pertinent to have that and I am glad you are 
making the point, and are including the tax situation. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I understood the Secretary to say there was a pro- 
curement officer present. I wonder if he might have any informa- 
tion on this? 

Mr. Prart. I would be happy to have him come up here to the table. 

Mr. Davis. Who do you have? 

Mr. Prartr. Comdr. G. L. Griffin, United States Navy, Procure- 
ment Division of the Office of Navy Materiel. 

Mr. Davis. Could you throw any light on that, Commander ? 
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STATEMENT OF COMDR. G. L. GRIFFIN, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
PROCUREMENT DIVISION, OFFICE OF NAVY MATERIEL 


Commander Grirrix. Which specific question would you like me 
to address myself to, sir ? 

Mr. Gross. Do you have anything to report on the recruiting costs 
by private industry holding N: Vy contracts? 

Commander Grirrin. Yes, sir. We instituted a study of some rep- 
resentative companies through our contract auditors. That informa- 
tion has just come in, and at the moment there is nothing other than 
the raw data. We have not even seen it as yet. 

We intend, as Mr. Pratt told you, to study this raw data to see what 
conclusions we can draw, and to help us to formulate some ground 
rules which we can set out to get at this problem. 

Mr. Davis. Does that show what was the most that any company 
or corporation paid for recruitment ? 

Commander Grirrtn. I could not tell you anything about the actual 
figures in this, sir. They have just come in. We have not even seen 
them yet. 

Mr. Gross. How do you know they are in ? 

Commander Grirrin. I have been informed that they are in, sir. 

Mr. JoHansen. May the results and findings in this survey be made 
available to the committee ? 

Mr. Prarr. I don’t see why not. 

Mr. Jonansen. I am not meaning to be facetious or critical, but 
would that include some of the raw data and information, in other 
words, the basic factual information apart from the interpretation 
that you gentlemen might in completely good faith place on it? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, we will ask the staff to communicate 
with Commander Griffin at some later date and get this report and 
this information. 

Mr. Pratr. All right, sir, or if you leave it in my hands I will be 
glad to do it. 

IT think it is perhaps better to have a single contact. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. We will leave it in your hands. 

Mr. Prarr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gross. I hope it is not too refined and that we get some of the 
raw material. 

Mr. Davis. The reason I suggested that the staff handle it is that 
if there is any place they can be of assistance, we will not be in session 
at the time it is available, and the staff might be able to help you. 

Mr. Prarr. Certainly, Mr. Chairman, my office talks with your 
staff a great deal and we try to be cooperative with the staff and to 
furnish them-—— 

Mr. Davis. We will follow that course, then. 

In behalf of the subcommittee, Mr. Secretary, I want to thank you 
and the gentlemen who have accompanied you for being with us and 
for the information you have given us. It has been a very productive 
session and we appreciate very much the help you have given us. 

Mr. William H. Ryan has a brief statement he wants to make about 
contracting out work. He represents Lodge 44, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. RYAN, LODGE 44, INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS 


Mr. Ryan. I represent a large group of skilled mechanics employed 
in the naval shipyards, Army arsenals, and air stations. 

The reason I requested coming before your committee is to commend 
you and your committee for the splendid objective you are aiming 
toward in reducing the nonessential jobs and trying to increase the 
utilization of the skills we now have on hand. 

I think it is a very commendable project, one which everyone should 
dedicate themselves to if they have any responsibility ‘toward the 
defense potential of our Nation, and responsibility toward the tax- 
payers. 

I was particularly interested in the chairman’s inquiry about a com- 
munication emanating from the Deputy Chief of Ordnance Office, 
Depar tment of the Army, dated November 8, 1956. 

This particular communication, Mr. Chairman, sets forth in order 
form a reduction in force in sever ral of the Army Ordn: ance activities. 

The same communication goes on to say that it is anita int that 
these reductions are not necessarily related to the availability of funds 
nor to workload. 

Attached to this communication there are 3 attachments directed to 
3 types of activities within the Ordnance Corps, Department of the 
Aen. 

In two of the attachments, one directed toward the industrial type 
activity, the other directed toward the research and development 
type activity, both are encouraged to contract out to industry more 
work than had heretofore been contemplated. 

The point I raise, Mr. Chairman, is that I fail to see, and our people 
in the field are very, very concerned about this, we fail to see where 
any savings emanate from just transferring work from Paul] to Peter. 

True enough, you will reduce the actual number of Federal em- 
ployees on the Federal payroll, but once the contract gets out of your 
direct control in private industry there is no telling how many people 
you will be paying to do the job that one normally would do in the 
Federal service. 

We are very proud, sir, of our naval shipyards, Army Ordnance 
activities and air stations. They perform a very necessary function 
in our national-defense potential, and Lord only knows where we 
would have been had we not had them in existence prior to World 
War IT. 

They provide us with a nucleus of trained civilian personnel, skilled 
civilian personnel, that can be directed out into private industry in case 
of a national emergency to help our national-defense effort. 

We appear to be reaching a point, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, where a lot of this work, particularly the newer-type 
work, is going into private contracts, and by so doing the newer types 
of work are not being done in the Government-owned and operated 
facilities. 

Our highly skilled people there are not being provided a chance 
to become acquainted with the more modern concept in weapons today, 
and it is very necessary, Mr. Chairman, that that skill be maintained 
and expanded upon in order that we may have this nucleus in case 
we ever need them again. 
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I think, Mr. Chairman, and I suggest that the chairman go into 
this matter that he brought to the attention of the Army officials yes- 
terday because I do not think—I will make a very blunt statement, 
sir—I do no think that they answered you as fully as they could. 

There was a gentleman sitting right at this table in the very seat 
I am sitting in right now who knew all about this communication on 
December 6, and I refer to Lieutenant Colonel MacFeeters. Yet 
nothing was said. 

The only thing said here is that they became familiar with it during 
the morning session when you queried the Department of Defense 
officials about it. 

They sent for the communication during the noon hour, and it was 
the first time they saw it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have talked with Lieutenant Colonel MacFeeters 
on December 6. I have attempted to get a meeting with Assistant 
Secretary of the Army Higgins for the purpose of getting their reason- 
ing behind what appears to be a very ridiculous order. 

Colonel MacFeeters is the one who is supposed to be investigating 
this whole matter, so that he would be prepared, and prepare the 
Assistant Secretary, to talk with me on it. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would be wise for the committee to call 
those gentlemen back and ask them for a clear-cut explanation of what 
their philosophy is behind such an order as this which is so contradic- 
tory in its objectives. 

Mr. Gross. The order is predicated on neither workload or funds? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHansEN. I was absent yesterday during the reference to this 
order. Would you state the basic provisions of the order to which you 
refer ? 

Mr. Ryan. I will read it. It is not too long, except the attachments. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Just the sense of it. 

Mr. Ryan. The sense of the order is this: 

Subject matter is manpower reductions for fiscal year 1957. We 
are now approaching the end of the first half of the fiscal year. 

It is addressed to Ordnance Weapons Command, Rock Island, TI]. 
That includes more than one arsenal, including also Watertown, 
Mass. 

Ordnance Ammunition Command, Illinois, Ordnance Tank Auto- 
motive Command, Detroit, Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pica- 
tinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J., Watervliet Arsenal, N. x, 

(1) The second quarter, fiscal year 1957, authorization to the Ord- 
nance Corps has been reduced considerably from the previous quarter. 

Higher authority has advised that even further reductions will 
be imposed during the third and fourth quarters of fiscal year 1957. 

It is significant that these reductions do not necessarily relate to 
availability of funds nor to workload. 

(2) In order to begin immediate alining of manpower staffing 
toward current limitations and probably further reductions, the fol- 
lowing policy is established: 

(a) Actual strength as of December 31, 1956, will be planned not 
to exceed the actual strength as of October 31, 1956, or the second 
quarter allotment, whichever is the lesser. 

(2) Normal attrition will be used to the maximum extent possible 
to minimize reduction in force actions. 
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(c) Except for reductions in force already approved and announced 
publicly, R.I.F. actions will be planned in order that advance notices 
will not coincide with the Christmas holiday period, and so that actual 
separations will be delayed until after January 1, 1957. 

(zd) Civilian positions which become vacant will not be filled ex- 
cept where it is determined by the commander that failure in most es- 
sential missions will result. This does not preclude reassignment or 
promotion actions to fill these positions. 

(e) Firm commitments, currently existing for employment of indi- 
viduals, will be honored. However, the provisions of the preceding 
paragraphs must be concurrently undertaken. 

There is considerably more to it, but that is the general idea of 
it. 

Mr. JowHansen. Thank you. 

Mr. Ryan. Then they have a specific attachment of guidance to- 
ward three types of activities, field services activities, industrial ac- 
tivities, and research and development activities, and in the research 
and development activities those types of activities are told to com- 
mence to farm out or contract out to private contractors more work 
than had been heretofore contemplated. 

What we are doing is setting up a proposition whereby we can re- 
duce 6,000 people from the Ordnance Corps and the taxpayers would 
be paying 8,000 to 12,000 people under private contract. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Ryan, were you here yesterday when the Army 
people were testifying ? 

Mr. Ryan. I was. 

Mr. Davis. Did you hear the testimony on this particular matter? 

Mr. Ryan. I did, sir. 

Mr. Davis. We have a transcript of the hearing here, and I asked 
Mr. Duncan Hodges this question: 

What will be the result of the reductions in those instances which you have 
just mentioned ? 

Does that mean that there will be any function now performed in any of these 


various commands or arsenals which will be disposed of by contracting that 
function out to a private industry? 


And he answered that in this way: 


There is nothing that I have read in the letter that would so indicate, Mr. 
Chairman. We have present here Mr. Goodyear, the Deputy Director of Civilian 
Personnel for the Logistical Area. Mr. Goodyear, could you give any indication 
as to the Chairman’s question? 


Then it seems Mr. Seger spoke up and said: 


Any reduction in the ordnance quota as now planned is not based on the 
transfer of work currently done by the Army under contract. 

I took that to mean they were not contemplating transferring any 
work out to private industry that was not now being done there. 

Mr. Ryan. I recall that response very clearly. I recall Mr. Hodges 
said something to the effect earlier he had not had much chance to 
digest the letter. Had he gone far enough into the thing, and I refer 
to the attachment relating to research and development activities, 
right there in plain, clear language they are ordered to contract out 
work that heretofore had not been contemplated; and the same thing 
applies to industrial activities. I do not think Mr. Hodges had an 


opportunity to review the letter in detail before the afternoon session 
commenced. 
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Mr. Davis. I first asked Assistant Secretary Milton about it, and 
he referred the question to Mr. Hodges, and then Mr. Hodges brought 
the letter out and made some remarks that he had not been aware of 
it until yesterday morning, but during the noon hour they had sent 
for it and gotten it. I identified it as the same letter I was talking 
about, and then he made the answer I have read to you. 

This is a matter we will follow up on. 

Mr. Ryan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. We appreciate having your statement. 

Mr. Ryan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:20 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

This is Mr. Goode, I believe, Deputy for Manpower, Personnel and 
Organization, Office of the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force ? 

Mr. Goone. Right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. And whom do you have with you, Mr. Goode? 

Mr. Goong. I have Col. J. M. Hutchison, Deputy Director of Man- 
power and Organization, and Colonel Chase, of the same directorate. 

Mr. Davis. We appreciate very much having you with us. I assume 
you will give your statement first ? 

Mr. Gooner. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. GOODE, DEPUTY FOR MANPOWER, PER- 
SONNEL AND ORGANIZATION, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Goopr. Mr. Chairman, member of the committee, Mr. Smith, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Manpower, Personnel, 
and Organization has asked me to present his ¢ ‘-ompliments to the com- 
mittee and to express his regret that due to a prior commitment he is 
unable to be personally present today with this committee. 

Mr. Davis. I had a letter from Secretary Smith, and we regret very 
much it was not possible for him to be with us. 

Mr. Goopr. I am his Deputy, primarily concerned with manpower 
and personnel problems. I have been fully aware of the activities of 
your committee in the past and have participated in many fruitful 
discussions with members of your staff from time to time concerning 
the programs and actions undertaken by your committee. 

In the past several years we have had as our main Air Force witness 
Colonel Hutchison. He has given detailed testimony on Air Force 
progress on several occasions which, I am glad to say, has been most 
iavorably received by your committee. In appreciation of past per- 
formance it was thought proper that Colonel Hutchison should again 
testify concerning matters which we believe to be of importance to the 
work of this committee. Accordingly, I have only a few general 
observations to make and Colonel Hutchison will go into more 
detailed explanations. 

First, the Air Force has a very keen interest in the proper utilization 
of manpower to insure the maximum defense at the least possible dollar 
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cost. I believe that the record of the Air Force will show that there 
has been a concerted effort on the part of all concerned to achieve im- 
provement in our manning structure and the attainment of greater 
combat efficiency and a greater number of wings with relativ ely slight, 
if any, increases in total personnel from 1953 on. This feat has been 
accomplished primarily by the use of various management techniques, 
by phased reduction of personnel in support ac tivities, and by repro- 
graming resulting manpower savings into new oper rational forces. 
Thus, a larger proportion of our total personnel resources has been 
allocated to the operating forces over the last several years. Some of 
these management actions, such as Projects Native Son, Home Front 
and the adoption of the functional system of manpower controls, have 
been previously reported to the Congress. We believe there is still 
room for improvement. In this connection, I believe it well to point 
out that conditions are not static within the Air Force. With super- 
sonic jet aircraft, guided missiles and electronic gadgetry entering 
the inventory, and the gradual obsolescence of other material, there is 
a constantly changing technology which generates new training re- 
quirements and skills and new ‘problems to solve. The operé ational 
maintenance requirements of these new weapons and aircraft are 
always difficult to assess in advance of practical testing and demonstra- 
tion. Hence, new equipment may require more people initially than 
in the later stages of development as practical experience demonstrates 
that certain jobs may be consolidated or eliminated. We therefore 
feel that a continuing process of examination and refinement of re- 
quirements is rendered necessary for proper manpower management. 
In this respect, I believe our functional analysis system is effective in 
giving us appropriate guideposts and norms as to what should reason- 
ably be expected in selected fields of occupational skills. 

Secondly, while the quantitative aspects of manpower control are 
important, problems of quality become more acute as the forces are 
more austerely manned. The same job can be done with fewer people 
if effective quality can be improved. We are therefore vitally inter- 
ested in continuing to receive beneficial legislation which w ould tend 
to create increased stability in our work force. By increased reenlist- 
ments and reduced training loads significant overall manpower sav- 
ings can be realized. W hile the Congress has been extremely helpful 
in the past few years in recognizing this problem, here again the situa- 
tion is not static. As growing technological requirements of the mili- 
tary service necessitate more highly tr ained people and skills, we may 
need additional help and assistance of this and other interested con- 
gressional committees to help solve our problems of quality retention. 

A third point is that while I realize that your committee 1s primarily 
concerned with civilian employment aspects of the Government, in 
evaluating the military services total manpower resources must be con- 
sidered and not just the civilian segment of the whole. Thus, for 
example, in our functional analysis of manpower resources we do not 
look merely at the total number of military police that are assigned to 
a particular command but we also look at the number of civilian guards 
as well. In assessing overall manpower of the Air Force it should be 
borne in mind that the relative mix of the total number of militar y and 
civilian personnel might very well fluctuate from time to time due to a 
variety of reasons, such as, for ex: imple, large military losses due to 
expiration of terms of enlistment in a given year as contrasted to other 
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vears when losses are relatively small, fluctuations in reenlistment 
rates, availability of qualified civilian skills, and other variables I 
could mention. 

From September 30, 1955 to September 30, 1956 our military 
strength declined from 959,190 to 910,962 or a net reduction of ap- 
proximately 50,000 military personnel. While our civilian strength 
increased during this same period about 35,000 there was nevertheless 
a net decline of approximately 15,000 overall. During this same 
period our total number of combat wings increased from 125 to 133. 

Colonel Hutchison will now go into more detail concerning our 
manpower programs. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Goode, I would like to discuss 1 or 2 features with 
you that you have in your statement. 

I was under the impression from what Mr. Lee testified yesterday 
that the total number of combat wings had increased by 11 instead of 
8, as you stated here. 

Mr. Goope. I am sorry I was not here when Mr. Lee testified. I 
am not completely familiar with his testimony. It may be there 
were different time periods used. 

Mr. Davis. He used July 1, 1955, and I assume he meant up to the 
present time. 

Mr. Gooner. I used the figures from September 30, 1955 to September 
1956. Those were the actual wings as of those specific dates. They 
mav vary in between. 

Mr. Davis. They may vary in between ? 

Mr. Goonr. There might possibly be some variations in specific 
months. For example, we might deactivate one wing and convert to 
another and there might be some variations. 

Mr. Davis. Do you think there would be as much variations as 3, 
the difference between 8 and 11? 

Mr. Goong. I am not clear what his testimony was. I think it isa 
different time period. I am sure there would not be a variation be- 
tween his statistics and mine. He would be using the same statistics 
we would furnish him. Iam sure there are no variations between his 
statistics and mine. It is probably only a different time period that 
is involved. 

Mr. Davis. That is the principal question I wanted to ask you about. 

I notice you state you think there is still room for improvement in 
the utilization of your manpower? 

Mr. Goong. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Who did you say would take up and follow you? 

Mr. Goopr. Colonel Hutchison, our Deputy Director for Manpower 
Utilization. 

Mr. Henverson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a couple questions? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Henverson. With reference to the last part of your statement 
as to the net reduction of 50,000 military personnel and the increase 
of 35,000 civilian personnel, has that been a deliberate move or has it 
been occasioned by the difficulty of obtaining military personnel ? 

Mr. Goopr. No. If you will refer to the previous paragraph, I 
indicated the relative mix between military and civilian personnel 
might vary, due to a number of factors. We have as a practical objec- 
tive, having a level input and a level amount of training rather than 
peaks and valleys. In order to do that, you realize that in the Air 
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Force, for example, we have personnel enlisting for 4 years, and right 
after the Korean emergency in 1950 there was a vast increase in 4- 
year enlistments, in 1950 and 1951. It so happens that 4 years from 
the date of their enlistment there will be inves losses due to the 
expiration of the term of their enlistments, so the relative mix be- 
tween civilians and military personnel may vary from year to year. 

To achieve our objectives, rather than cranking up the training 
activities, which are costly, we have purposely used civilians in sub- 
stitution, as much as possible, and we have done what we can to im- 
prove our reenlistment rate so that we will not lose as many military 
men as we have in the past, by increased service attractiveness and 
the like. 

Mr. Henperson. Then a portion of the 50,000 military-personnel 
reduction has been occasioned by recruiting difficulty ? 

Mr. Goopve. We have always met our recruiting objective within 
our requirements, but, as I indicated, we were losing a large number 
of people in the Military Establishment. What I am trying to in- 
dicate to you is, that within manageable limits we have temporarily 
permitted losses of military manpower to be offset by additional civil- 
lan procurement in some of the skills. That will permit reduction in 
support activities and reprograming those same spaces into addi- 
tional combat wings. 

Mr. Henperson. Does the increase of 35,000 in the civilian strength 
indicate, in addition to the necessity to mix occasionally, an addi- 
tional activity that has been brought about by technological advances, 
or what would you say is the reason for the bulk of your increase in 
the 35,000 civilians? Is it all attributed to this matter of holding 
a balance? 

Mr. Goopre. You understand that the total manpower has been 
relatively constant. In other words, the mix may change but you still 
have relatively the same number of people. 

Mr. Henperson. There is one other question that Ihave. I will not 
pursue that one further right now. 

In another part of your testimony you indicated that you were 
vitally interested in continuing to receive beneficial legislation which 
would tend to create increased stability in your work force. Would 
you care to comment on that further than you have? 

Mr. Goopg. Well, I think it is a matter of daily recognition that 
there has been a revolution, really, in the technology of the country, in 
recent years, with the nuclear developments, the atomic developments, 
and with the breakthroughs in the research and development activities, 
all of which indicate that there is a growing technological requirement 
and the necessity for more highly trained people, more education in the 
technical and scientific fields, and the like. 

In recognition of that, we have, of course, trained a lot of people. 
We feel that to the extent we can reduce the necessity for additional 
training by trying to keep these people with us a longer period of 
time than they have in the past, we would effect significant manpower 
savings. Longer training is required in the more technical field 

Mr. Henverson. Are you talking about military or civilian ? 

Mr. Goong. Both. Both are important, because, as you under- 
stand, it is important from an operational viewpoint to have qualified 
men who understand this technological equipment, and it is also 
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necessary to have qualified maintenance people for that equipment to 
be maintained. 

Mr. Henperson. Do you regard your turnover of technical civilian 
personnel to be unusually high ¢ 

Mr. Goopr. I believe I can answer that question by saying that the 
Congress last year gave some recognition to the fact that we needed 
some relief in that particular field by granting an additional 313 
positions in the research and development and technical fields. With 
the aid of this committee, I believe, there was programed legislation 
along those lines, which was very helpful, I believe, in breaking the 
trend. I do believe that is one of the problems we will have to face 
in the future. 

As you probably know, Mr. Wilson has appointed the Cordiner 
committee to look into the entire field of military and civilian and 
technological personnel, and it may make some recommendations in 
the near future on this subject. 

Mr. Henpverson, That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Proceed, Colonel Hutchison, please. 


STATEMENT OF COL. JOHN M. HUTCHISON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE 


Colonel Hurentson. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, in 
June 1954, the time of the last formal Air Force presentation to your 
committee, the Air Force was just getting well started on the 137- 
wing program. As you may recall, the 137 wings were set as an 
objective to be reached by the end of fiscal year 1957, and, further, 
that to attain these wings, Air Force management was faced with 
the challenge of managing out the sobering manpower deficits which 
extended on an increasing scale into each of the years of the program. 

Much of interest has happened over this period, a record of which 

we are proud has been written, and, in this field of manpower manage- 
ment, we have learned much that will continue to serve us well in 
the future. 
The Air Force was willing to assume the challenge of the 137-wing 
program, because it sincerely believed that its management could be 
progressively and sufficiently improved to manage out the deficits 
that lay ahead. Looking at this in retrospect, this belief was well 
founded in one respect and optimistic in another. It was well 
founded in the sense that the approaches to manpower-management 
improvement, developed and instituted, over the period more than 
solved the original deficit problems. It was optimistic in the sense 
that unavoidable and unforeseeable additive costs have kept entering 
into the program to the extent that, in spite of great gains through 
management improvement, the Air Force has never freed itself of its 
manpower-deficit problem. On the other hand, however, the Air 
Force has come this far without requesting relief from its manpower- 
ceiling limitations. 

Our manpower-management-improvement efforts have been directed 
primarily toward the reduction of support costs through functional 
analysis and control, realizing the economies to be gained through 
attainment of an optimum ratio of military and civilian personnel, 
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lowering the cost of training, improving the effectiveness of Air Force 
systems, and through the elimination of every function or activity 
not vital to a well-balanced force. Since these efforts represent the 
foundations of our manpower-management program, I would like 
to expand a little on each of them. 


FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS AND CONTROL 


The Air Force functional-utilization system was implemented dur- 
ing the latter part of fiscal year 1954. While the total system tran- 
scends manpower management, I will discuss it principally as it ap- 
»lies to the manpower area. I would like to note, however, that it does 
ran the management of all resources—people, things, services, and 
their common denominator, funds—into the same terms of manage- 
ment reference ; namely, the ‘pasic functions performed. All Air Force 
workloads are included in one or another of these defined functions, 
and criteria or rates—that is, allowances—have been developed for 
each function. These allowances are statistically derived from expe- 
rience data and reflect what the Air Force must pay for each function 
under our present state of effectiveness. Where the latter is low, and 
where management engineering techniques can be profitably applied, 
a systems engineering appr oach is employed to bring the effectiveness 
up. I will touch on this more in a moment. Nev ertheless, the estab- 
lishment of functional criteria does provide a rapid and complete 
means of bringing all Air Force manpower under functional control. 

The criteria serve several basic purposes. They are used by our 
major commands for the computation of their manpower requirements. 
They are used at Headquarters, USAF, in evaluating the validity of 
requests made upon it for manpower. The criteria provide the means 
for making a functional analysis and evaluation of the way in which 
Air Force major commands are using the manpower under their con- 
trol. Apparent mismanagement and high-cost operation shows up 
immediately in our functional analy ses, hence permitting corrective 
action to be taken on a selective and positive basis. 

I am not going to take the time of the committee to go into the 
detailed results of our functional analysis over the past 214 years. 
These have been reported to you periodically and should you wish to 
discuss them later I am prepared to do so. 

A sidelight in which I am sure you would be interested, however, 
is the ease in which one of your suggestions was carried out through 
the use of the functional system. In your letter of October 13, 1955, 
Mr. Chairman, you proposed that every military and civilian man- 
power space being utilized be reviewed for essentiality. This was 
done throughout the Air Force on a functional basis, and although 
the effort did not get underway until halfway through fiscal year 1956, 
nevertheless 1,235, 490 positions or 99.7 percent of the manpower spaces 
of the Air Force were reviewed by operating officials. The number 
of spaces confirmed as essential was 1,201,978 and 33,512 of these 
spaces were shifted to work of higher essentiality. 

Mr. Davis. That is quite a large ‘number. 

Colonel Hutrcuison. Yes, sir. We felt this program to be of such 
value that it is being repeated again this year. 
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To summarize briefly the overall results, through functional analysis, 
manpower requirements have been reduced in support areas by some 
160,000 spaces over the period fiscal year 1954 to the present. These 
spaces have in turn been shifted to meet the increasing requirements 
of the expanding force structure. In even more interesting terms of 
reference, over the period fiscal year 1954 to the present, the percentage 
of our military manpower in the operating (i. e., combat) forces has 
increased from 52.9 to 59.6 percent. 


RATIO OF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


I would like to turn next to the subject of attaining an optimum 
balance between military and civilian personnel. I would like to 
emphasize that while the Air Force is a military organization, and 
hence manned basically and primarily with military personnel, many 
advantages accrue through the use of civilians. While certain jobs 
must be done by military personnel, there are many that needn’t be, 
and hence can be done by civilians. Civilians then, within our total 
work force are corollary to military personnel. 

Generally speaking, it is necessary to use military personnel in those 
jobs which involve mobility, such as our combat and combat support 
units. Military personnel must also be used in positions where the 
requirement for dicipline is high, such as those involving unusual 
hours or unusual locaton. We must also maintain a sufficient military 
base to insure military progression into the higher military grades 
and skills. We train and use military in those skill areas for which 
there is no civilian counterpart. Last, but by no means least, we must 
maintain in the United States an adequate military base to provide 
for overseas rotation. While we can’t attain our objective in all skills 
we make every effort to permit an individual to spend at least 2 years 
and preferably not less than 3 years in the United States for each year 
overseas. 

When those jobs encompassed by the above considerations are 
identified the remaining jobs quite obviously are those which are stable 
as to location, do not require unusual hours, and can be filled with 
skills normally found in the civilian community. These are the 
types of jobs most suitable to the use of civilians and in which Depart- 
ment of Defense policy encourages their use. 

There are enough advantages to the use of civilians to warrant their 
use in jobs they can fill. These advantages, which I’m sure are well 
known to you, include the lack of necessity to provide training, sup- 

ort, and extensive administration for civilians. Civilian turnover 
is relatively low. Further, despite the difference between the take- 
home pay of an airman and his United States civilian counterpart, the 
civilian actually costs slightly less than the military. Hence, there 
is a slight economic advantage to the use of United States civilians 
and a considerable saving when foreign nationals can be used in our 
overseas areas. 

All of our positions within the Air Force have been gone over, and 
continue to be gone over, in great detail in order to identify those 
which are best filled with military or with civilians. 

Some rather striking advantages have been gained through the 
alternative use of civilians in lieu of military. While the Air Force 
traditionally has used natives in overseas areas since the end of World 
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War II, a concentrated effort was made, starting in fiscal year 1954, 
to maximize their use. As a result of this effort, which was referred 
to as Project Native Son, an additional 23,000 low-priced natives were 
employed and substituted for an equivalent number of high-cost mili- 
tary. The money to employ these natives came from dollar savings 
associated with civilian reductions made in the Zone of Interior 
through other management actions. Additional military were then 
able to be withdrawn from overseas areas due to the decreased support 
and pipeline costs previously associated with the 23,000 military and 
their dependents. The military spaces were reemployed toward meet- 
ing the fiscal years 1954 and 1955 manpower requirements of the ex- 
panding program. 

A second instance of a striking gain was the use of civilians in con- 
trolling the cost of airman training. This effort was called Project 
Home Front. During fiscal years 1951 and 1952, as a result of the 
Korean war, the Air Force had taken in far more new enlisted per- 
sonnel than would have otherwise been normal. This created what 
was known as the Korean War Hump. In fiscal years 1955 and 1956 
these 2-year groups completed their first enlistments. The large 
year groups combined with the extremely low reenlistment rates of 
that period would have required unusually high intakes in fiscal years 
1955 and 1956 if an effort had been made to maintain the programed 
on-board military strength. This in turn would have required in- 
creasing the size of the Air Training Command. 

Rather than accept the increase in training cost, which would have 
necessitated the diversion of approximately 17,000 spaces from the 
operating forces, a decision was made to reduce airman intake to 
« level input which, while the military strength would fall below 
that programed during fiscal years 1955 and 1956, would adjust the 
programed strength by end fiscal year 1957. Later the level military 
intake was lowered even more to an extent that reaching programed 
strength would be delayed until end fiscal year 1958. This further re- 
duction resulted in an actual lowering of training costs and permitted 
the withdrawal of 14,000 manpower spaces from the Air Training 
Command. The peak of the substitution program was reached at the 
end of fiscal year 1956 at which time approximately 34,000 additional 
civilians were substituted for a simile number of military. The 
ability to accomplish this project was contingent on the ability to 
employ civilians as substitutes for military personnel who were author- 
ized to be but who were not in the force. In lieu of an increase in 
training costs, which would have further aggravated the deficit, the 
Air Force gained the following: An actual decrease in training 
costs, a stabilized training operation, and the preclusion of a second 
wave of the Korean Hump. Further, there was no decrease in man- 
power available as a consequence of this action. 

Mr. Davis. Colonel, let me ask you at this point, whether or not by 
reason of this program, the draft calls have been reduced 

Colonel Hurcutson. Yes; that is right. We do not have a draft, but 
our monthly intake of new enlisted personnel was reduced a great 
deal as a result of this action. 

Mr. Davis. Could you say about how much? 

Colonel Hurcutson. Yes. We were taking in in the neighborhood 
of 14,000 a month before the first action. This intake was reduced to 
around 12,000 a month. The second reduction was to level our intake 
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at 10,000 a month. These actions are what caused our military 
strength to drop off. However, the inputs were so computed as to 
bring us back to military strength over a longer period of time. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

Colonel Hurcuison. I would like to turn next to a discussion of our 
management engineering efforts. 

As mentioned a few moments ago our efforts in the management 
engineering field are on a selective basis and priority is given to those 
areas where low effectiveness is suspected, which are expensive in 
terms of manpower and dollars, and which lend themselves to the ap- 
plication of management engineering techniques. 

This work is involved with systems and methods improvement 
and as such is very time consuming in nature. Whereas the functional 
analysis techniques permit the attainment of rapid and complete cover- 
age of Air Force functional workloads, the costs are those associated 
with the way we do business as of today. Management engineering 
on the other hand is directed toward the economies and efficiencies 
to be gained if we can find better ways to conduct our business. 

The work involves extremely detailed analysis of plant layout and 
work flow, time and motion studies, work measurement, standard set- 
ting and earned-hour accounting. Our approach has been to select a 
test site and work out the new system at that location. When the 

service test is completed, manuals on the operation are produced, key 
supervisory personnel from similar Air Force activities are brought 
in for training and the system installed across the Air Force. 

Our most notable example of this work to date is the depot mainte- 
nance project. This was initiated at the Sacramento Air Depot in 
California in 1953. The work there was completed i in 1956, and since 
then has been installed at all AMC depot-maintenance activities in the 
United States. As a result of this effort the effectiveness of AMC 
direct labor across the board in this function has increased from 54 
to 81 percent. This represents a 50-percent increase in effectiveness 
and means the present direct labor-depot maintenance force of 66,361 
is now doing the work that would have required almost 100,000 
laborers before the new system was installed. This is not all profit, 
however, as an increase of approximately 3,500 management and staff 
supervisors are required to make the new system operate. 

The increased productivity of AMC’s depot-maintenance facilities 
have enabled that command to absorb much of the expanding depot- 
maintenance workload associated with the increasing force structure, 
with far less additional manpower or contract funds that would other- 
wise have been required. 

AMC is currently well along in a similar development in the depot- 
supply function. This project is called GRIP, which stands for grass 
roots Improvement program. Other projects of this nature underwa Ly 
are the aircraft organization and field maintenance service test being 
now conducted at Dover, Del.; the MATS intransit warehouse project, 
also at Dover; the Air Reserve Center records project at Denver; and 
the military personnel system project being conducted at Headquar- 
ters, USAF, here in W ashington, D. C. I mention the military per- 
sonnel system project last in order to emphasize it as our effort to 
reduce costs in a functional area of particular interest to the commit- 
tee. Studies are currently underway to identify other areas into which 
the management engineering technique can be profitably extended. 
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I would like to point out, in connection with these management engi- 
neering efforts, that an inherent part of ‘the project is to identify where 
authority should be placed, those directives which are required from 
each echelon of management, and those reports which are required by 
each echelon of management for evaluation and control purposes. I 
mention this as I believe that this vertical- type an: lysis is In conso- 
nance with what your committeee has suggested be done in the conduct 
of surveys. 

ELIMINATION OR REDUCTION OF WORKLOAD 


I started out today by commenting on one of the foremost problems 
of the Air Force, namely, the manpower deficit. I would like to close 
with a further word on this matter. In addition to the improvements 
in manpower utilization resulting from the work I have already dis- 
cussed, the Air Force has taken every action possible to decrease man- 
power costs by reducing or eliminating workloads. Through these 
procedures we have, since January 1956, removed requirements for 
(,280 spaces. An example is a 1,400-man reduction in the Air Rescue 
Service by deletion of 4 group headquarters and 9 squadrons. We are 
endeavoring to reduce and consolidate headquarters through the entire 
Air Force structure. In spite of these combined actions, however, our 
requirements continue to increase as guided missiles approach an oper- 
ational status, as new and more complex aircraft come into our inven- 
tory, as the need for dispersal of our strategic force becomes more 
pressing, as expansion of the radar network for the defense of the 
United States is found necessary, and as other and equally impelling 
requirements present themselves. These additional requirements will 
have to be met through additional management improvements and 
through further elimination of workloads. 

In this presentation I have attempted, with emphasis on manpower 
utilization, to tell you where we've been since our last meeting, where 
we are today, and our outlook for the future. In so doing, Mr. Davis, 
I have concurrently covered several of the subjects identified, in your 
November 19 letter, for discussion here today. Additionally, I am 
attaching detailed answers to each of these questions to this statement 
for the record. 

Mr. Davis. The detailed answers to those questions to which you 
have referred will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The answers referred to follow :) 

Reference item 1, letter of November 19, 1956, concerning utilization of civilians 
in administrative and support functions 

The Air Force recognizes that there are substantial advantages in using civil- 
ians in support and administrative positions. Utilization of civilians in such 
jobs permits reassignment of military authorizations to combat and combat-re- 
lated duties. Furthermore, civilian personnel are less expensive than military 
when the training, pipeline, and supporting cost associated with the military 
are included. For these reasons, the Air Force has been active during the past 
3 years in identifying those positions which could be filled by civilians and affect- 
ing the substitution of civilians for military personnel. The Air Force operating 
policy has been to use civilians in positions which do not require military in- 
cumbents for reason of law, training, security, discipline, rotation, combat readi- 
ness, military background, or unusual hours. Maximum use of civilians in ad- 
ministrative and support functions have been achieved within funding and ceiling 
limitations. Civilian personnel authorization objectives will not change appreci 
ably from the current authorization. Present plans call for 351,000 direct hire 
and approximately $2,000 contract hire civilian and native personnel by end of 
fiscal year 1957. 
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Reference item 2, November 19, 1956, concerning progress in establishing iman- 
power criteria in each function 

In the initial development of Afr Force manning standards both identifiable 
workloads and the exercise of operations experience were applied. Utilization 
rates for each function were developed. Their development included considera- 
tion relating to climate, mission, geographic location, terrain, layout, interservice 
agreements, logistical structure, civilian labor markets, and a complex of other 
related factors. As time progressed, formal criteria have been developed, pub- 
lished, and distributed to major Air Force commands. At present, criteria have 
been developed for 52 functions and subfunctions covering approximately 70 per- 
cent of our total manpower resource. They are included in Air Force Manual 
26-1. As new criteria are developed concurrent action is being taken to refine 
and improve them. As improvements are developed, AFM 26-1 is amended. 


Reference item 3, leticr of November 19, 1956, concerning plans for analyzing the 
relationship betwecn manpower required in administrative and support func- 
tions and mission functions to facilitate rapid manpower projections; also, 
plans for use of electronic data processing machines 

In 1952 a system was established to identify the proportion of Air Foree man- 

power resources devoted to (a) the operating forces, (b) support forces, (¢) 
training forces, and (d) transients and patients. The continued growth of the 
Air Force in attaining the 137 wing objective, within a fairly level manpower 
ceiling, has made it necessary for us to devote an increasing percentage of our 
manpower resource to the operating forces. Comparative tables have been used 
as a means of measuring our success in this direction. Our planned program 
for each fiscal year has included an estimate of the way our manpower would be 
utilized ; periodic statistical reports reflect our progress. Our record as of today 
shows an increase in the military portion of the operating forces from approxi- 
mately 50 percent in 1953 to approximately 60 percent in 1956. The details 
involved in our manpower personnel accounting system are of the magnitude 
which dictate the use of electronics processing equipment for rapid projections 
of manpower and rapid analysis of utilization of manpower. Although most of 
our personnel-manpower accounting systems are at the present time geared to 
electrical accounting machines, plans are being made to convert these systems 
to electronic processing data equipment as rapidly as possible. 


t 


Reference item 4, November 19, 1956, concerning plans and progress in surveying 
military personnel functions 

During fiseal year 1956, a functional analysis was made of the manpower used 
in the performance of the existing workload in the military personnel system. 
The Air Force was able through such an analysis, to identify some commands as 
“high-cost” users and as a result effect a reduction of 5,800 authorizations to this 
function. 

The Air Force is engaged in an engineering analysis of all aspects of the 
functions involved in the USAF personnel system. The Air Force authority 
established to conduct this project is a committee type organization of general 
officers called the personnel systems panel and a subordinate systems analysis 
group, which consists of personnel and statistical specialist, along with manage- 
ment engineers. The objective of this group is to adapt modern technology 
within the limits of efficiency and economy, to the field of personnel management. 

Efforts to date have been devoted to research, fact finding, problem isolation, 
development of an agreed course of action, and project organization. Depart- 
mental and allied command and staff agencies have been oriented and are par- 
ticipating in this project. 

Orientation trips have been made to civilian production plants in an effort to 
gain first hand accounts of personnel data processing equipment currently being 
produced and contemplated for possible future integration into the USAF 
personnel system. 

Members of the systems analysis group have also attended executive seminars 
and scheduled field trips to large civilian industries for the purpose of obtaining 
knowledge in the application of modern technology to large personnel systems. 

It is anticipated that the end product of this project will be an improved world- 
wide USAF personnel system geared toward attainment of the following objec- 
tives: 

(a) Maximum efficiency and economy in the administration and operation of 
the worldwide USAF personnel system with the retention of those human con- 
siderations desirable in the application of effective personnel management. 
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(b) Reduction in manpower requirements for personnel functions. 

(c) Reduction in manpower dollar costs for personnel functions. 

(d) Enhanced personnel programing. 

(e) Increase in accuracy and curtailment of time requirements for consuma- 
tion of desirable and necessary personnel actions. 


Reference item No. 5, letter of November 19, 1956, concerning control of higher 
graded civilian positions 

In April 1955, a program was established to monitor and control the establish- 
ment and use of all supervisory and high-graded civilian positions (GS-9 and 
above), including general schedule, wage board and military positions. 

The following are reviewed for essentiality : 

(a) Changes in organizational structure. 

(b) New supervisory positions. 

(c) New high-graded positions. 

(d) High-graded positions being upgraded. 

In the process of completing the reviews, any management irregularities ob- 
served are corrected, e. g., duplication of organizational effort, dual supervision, 
unnecessary review levels, unsound organizational structure, uneconomical or 
ineffective utilization, and other unsound management practices. 

The program has been aggressively implemented on a continuing basis through 
command letters, staff visits and conferences. 

As a corollary action, a base level survey of all supervisory and high-graded 
positions, initiated in July 1955, was completed in June 1956. 

From June 1955 to June 1956, grades 13 and above increased by 698 positions, 
or 20 percent. Also, during this period, total salaried civilians increased by 
18,839 positions, or 15 percent. 

The increase in grades 13 and above, when related to total salaried civilians, 
increased from 2.8 percent to 2.9 percent, or 0.1 percent. The net increase in 
grades 13 and above, computed on this basis, involved approximately 155 posi- 
tions. 

Major factors influencing the increase in higher graded civilian positions are: 

(a) Increased complexity of weapons systems has generated a requirement 
for civilians having a broad educational and technical background. Also, in- 
creased responsibilities exercised by civilians are more demanding as to the 
caliber of individual required. 

(b) Maturing of the force: With the growth of the Air Force into full stature 
as a separate military service, the civilian employees have had the opportunity 
to grow and mature, thereby increasing their capabilities. During this period, 
many civilian employees who have demonstrated their higher capabilities have 
received more responsible assignments, following the Air Force policy of utilizing 
qualified civilians as well as military officers in staff and key positions. The Air 
Force effort to increase the capability of its civilian staff and to assign civilians 
to positions of greater responsibility is in line both with sound personnel policy 
and with the recommendations of the Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government (Hoover Commission) with respect to increasing 
career opportunities for civilian employees. 

(c) Increased emphasis on research and development has and will continue 
to reflect increasing requirements for high-graded civilian scientists. 

(d) A general increase in technical, scientific, and managerial requirement: 
Specific examples are as follows: 

(1) Increase in specialized and complicated management and technical pro- 
grams; e. g., SAGE, DEW line, White Alice, electronic data processing program. 
Federal cataloging and standardidzation program, financial management system, 
$1.8 billion public-works program, and other related management and technical 
programs. 

(2) Increase in officer-related civilian positions: Conversion of many officer 
positions was essential to meet the mandatory officer requirements of the ex- 
panded wing structure. 

(3) Increases in other specific individual requirementes; e. g., conversion of 
alien scientists obtained under project paper clip to civil service status; post- 
audit of classification actions by Civil Service Commission; filling specialized 
positions at the School of Aviation Medicine; integration of appropriation, ac- 
counting and disbursing activities: development and maintenance of a new 
system for payment of Air Force Reserve and National Guard personnel. 

In view of the above, it may be concluded that the increase of 0.1 percent in 
grades 13 and above, during the period June 1955 to June 1956, was modest when 
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compared to what it might have been without the rigorous and continuing con- 
trols exercised by the Air Force. 

Colonel Hurcntson. It has always been our feeling in the Air Force 
that our objectives and approach to manpower management have 
been in complet e consonance with the effort of your committee. It 
is a pleasure to have this opportunity to discuss the matter with you. 

I have present with me today Air Force representatives who spe- 
cialize in the areas of concern to your committee, and who will assist 
me in answering any questions you may have at this time. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel, will you enlighten me, please, on this matter: You say 
present plans call for 351,000 direct hire and probably 82,000 con- 
tract hire of civilian or native personnel by the end of fiscal year 1957. 
That is under your reference to item No. 1. 

Enlighten me, briefly if you will, please, on the difference between 
direct hire and contract hire. 

Colonel Hutcntson. All right, sir. 

Direct hire means that the United States Government employs the 
employee directly. The contract hire is an arrangement we have in 
certain overseas areas, such as in Japan, and I believe we have the 
same arrangement in England, where we have a contract with the 
Government itself to provide us a certain number of employees. This 
is a technicality in the way in which we account for our manpower. 
The people themselves actually are at work on the installations and 
working directly under the Air Force management and supervision. 

Mr. Gross. In other words, in Japan you contract with the Japa- 
nese Government to provide the manpower; is that right ? 

Colonel Hutcuison. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gross. What do you pay them? 

Colonel Hurcutson. I do not know offhand, sir, what the rate of 
pay for a Japanese laborer is but I can get that information for you 
if you wish. 

Cost oF ConTRACT HIRE CIVILIANS 


In response to the questions concerning foreign wage scales, the following 
information is submitted. 

1. The cost per man-year for contract hire employees was derived from the 
Analysis of Civilian Personnel Services Reports, RCS: AF-04, for the month 
of June 1956. A cost per man-year is used in lieu of an annual wage because of 
variations in allowances which are paid to these employees, or in their behalf 
in accordance with local laws and customs, as well as the administrative costs 
assessed by the foreign governments. Included in such allowances are those for 
overtime, family, area of employment, transportation, meals, nightwork and 
clothing. Also included are payments for social security, unemployment com- 
pensation, medical benefits, and similar charges. 


Dollar coat Dollar cost 
Foreign government: per man-year | Foreign government—Con. per man-year 
Penne Aree enti: Avepiee io os 1, 627 
Netherlands___ sins exacmreous La ND cnc cases Site dak tne eas 681 
Norway___- 58 ee French Morocco__ e _. 1,700 
Germany = Clie _. 1,445 RRS. oe nt BS 
France Seba . 2 333 Worldwide average_______ 1, 429 
Inited Kingdom_______-____ 1, 663 


2. The above costs include administrative charges paid foreign governments 
for servicing personnel contracts. Generally, administrative charges are deter- 
mined on the basis of actual costs experienced by a foreign government. Al- 
though a number of variable factors are considered and rates differ among the 
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countries, administrative costs approximate between 2 percent and 3 percent of 
the payrolls for the foreign nationals hired by the United States Government. 
3. There are also direct-hire foreign nationals. Examples are as follows: 
Dotlar cost 

Foreign country : per man-year 
Canada ‘ walsh cn cgi 
Canal Zone ate Miniidasaw be 1, S54 
Se ss ak econ sates Ses az = ; 1, 092 


Philippine Islands_- bh 35 eee 1, 371 


Mr. Gross. How do you pay the Japanese Government for the man- 
power which it furnishes you? 

Colonel Hurcuison. There are two sources of funds, and this is 
speaking generally in overseas areas. In some areas we use dollars 
and in other areas, where we have what are called counterpart funds, 
or some sort of credit in a monetary unit of the nation involved, we 
use that. Nevertheless, it is money belonging to the United States. 

Mr. Gross. Yes. It all comes out of the same American pocket 
somewhere along the line, but you do not know how much of a broker- 
age fee you pay the Japanese Government for the employment of their 
nationals. 

Colonel Hurcutson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Do you have the same control over directly hired people 
as you do over contract hired people? 

Colonel Hurcutson. Yes, sir, essentially. 

Mr. Gross. Then what happens in the case of the Air Force officer 
who was indicted by a Japanese court because he discharged some 
Japanese nationals whom he held to be Communists at an airbase in 
Japan? Do you know anything about that case? 

Colonel Hurcnison. I am sorry but I do not. 

Mr. Gross. Have you not heard of that case? 

Colonel Hurcuison. I had not heard of that specific case. 

Mr. Gross. In other words, the Air Force officer fired a number of 
Japanese employees because he held they were suspect as to loyalty 
and he did not want them around the Air Force base. The Japanese 
hauled him into their courts and a claim for damages was sustained 
against him. You do not know the outcome of this case? 

Colonel Hurcuitson. No, sir, I do not. I would like to say, how- 
ever, that as far as this contract hired civilian personnel is concerned, 
the same tests as far as requirements are concerned are met with this 
type of people as with our direct hire or .01 people hired directly by 
the United States Government. 

Mr. Gross. In other words, you are saying we have the same con- 
trol over the contract hired laborer as we have over the directly hired 
laborer ? 

Colonel Hurcutson. That is right. It is just a technicality, sir, in 
the way they are paid. 

Mr. Gross. I see. 

Mr, Davis. Mr. Alexander, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Avexanper. Colonel, after having 214 years’ experience her 
with functional surveys, I would like for you to give the subcommit- 
tee your opinion as to how effective that approach is. 

Colonel Hurcutson. Yes, sir. 

We think that this is extremely effective as a way of managing our 
manpower resources and as a matter of fact, we do not think we would 
have gone as far as we have in our expansion, within fairly rigid 
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ceilings, unless we had had this approach to manpower management. 
I think it has been very effective. 

Mr. AtexaNnver. I would like to compliment the Air Force, par- 
ticularly during the period of the beginning of this project. I think 
they have slowed down a bit in the work possibly, but particularly in 
starting out, I think the Air Force was one of the first groups which 
really got its teeth into it. 

That is all I care to ask at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Henperson. There has been some discussion here today and I 
think Mr. Goode raised the question of the critical personnel; that is, 
highly skilled personnel, and the difficulty, or the potential difficulty, 
in “obtaining them. 

Do you find that to be the case in your opinion, that it is difficult to 
obtain highly skilled personnel for the Air Force? 

Colonel Hutrcuison. I presume, sir, you are speaking both of mili- 
tary and civilian personnel ? 

Mr. Henverson. I am speaking specifically of civilian personnel at 
this time. 

Colonel Hurcutson. Yes, sir. I would say that we do have a 
problem in that area. I think that is reflected in certain statistics 
that I have here. 

In the medium level of scientific personnel, grades GS-5 to GS 
our turnover rate is 12.4 percent, against 9.6 percent for all 5 
types of civilian skills and comparable grade levels. 

In the higher grade levels, GS-10 ‘to GS-15, our turnover is 6 
yercent versus 3.6 percent turnover in all other. Therefore, we do 
es yea higher turnover and a greater problem, because the higher your 
turnover is the more difficult it is to keep the quality of your force 
up. So, I would say that, to the extent that we are able to reduce 
those turnover rates, it would be very much to our advantage. 

Mr. Henverson. Do you feel that firms operating on cost- -plus con- 
tracts with the Government have an advantage over the Air Force in 
their recruitment of skilled personnel ? 

Colonel Hurcuison. I think that they have a certain amount of ad- 

vantage yet. I think there are certain advantages to working in the 
Federal services that are not present in private industry. On the 
other hand, private industry has the advantage of more flexibility 
as far as what they can pay is concerned. 

Mr. Henperson. There has been brought out here before the sub- 
committee several examples of extensive advertising on the part of 
corporations, a part of which, at least, is presumably paid for by the 
Government indirectly as cost of production. The Air Force has 
no opportunity to advertise as widely as that; has it? 

Colonel Hurcuison. The Air Force, I am sure, does not go to 
quite the extent that industry does. However, this is an area that 
is somewhat out of my field, and I have, with your permission, Mr. 
Chairman, an officer from Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Head- 
quarters, Air Materiel Command, here today who I would like to 
turn these questions over to, if I may. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. If you would like to refer that question 
to him, it will be perfectly all right. 

Colonel Hurcnison. I would like at this time to introduce to the 
committee Lt. Col. George W. Thompson, Headquarters, Air Materiel] 
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Command. He is the Chief of the Pricing Staff Division of the Di- 
rectorate of Procurement and Production, at Headquarters, AMC. 
Mr. Davis. Have a seat, please, Colonel. 


STATEMENT OF COL. GEORGE W. THOMPSON, HEADQUARTERS, AIR 
MATERIEL COMMAND, WRIGHT-PATTERSON AIR FORCE BASE 


Mr. Henperson. Colonel, do you remember my question sufficiently 
to possibly comment on it at this time ? 

Ditenel Tuompson. Yes, sir; I remember your question and I am 
familiar with this subject. I came into town this morning to talk 
to some industrial people about another problem, and I have not 
had any time to bring myself up to date on this particular problem, 
except I have talked to several people who may have been with you 
yesterday and today. 

My job is Chief of the Pricing Staff Division, which is responsible 
for worldwide staff surveillance of the pricing of Air Force con- 
tracts. We do not actually negotiate the deals; but the people who 
negotiate them are answerable to us from both a policy and procedural 
standpoint. 

I would like to try to give you a little bit of the pricing philosophy 
which I am sure has bothered you quite a lot, and is a very important 
subject, and a subject which I think that we, ourselves, have been 
concerned with. I think it is well that you get this philosophy in 
mind as to just where it fits into our contract-pricing picture. 

We have some cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts in the Air Force. We 
probably spend about from 25 to 30 percent—possibly in some years, 
when we have a great deal of new procurement in research and de- 
velopment and so forth, let us say, 35 percent—of our dollars in cost- 
plus-fixed-fee-type procurement. However, a great deal of that is 
spent with universities. Also, some of that money is spent with non- 
profit institutions or with contractors where we have no problem. 
As, for instance, largely commercial-type contractors. 

The great bulk of our Air Force money is spent with contractors 
on fixed-price-type contracts, subject to redetermination or other 
features but where we develop what we call in the Air Force an in- 
centive approach. In other words, we believe that the way to control 
costs in the Air Force is through pricing. We say to the contractor, 
“Tf we can negotiate a tight fixed rice with you, so that you are 
dealing with us just like you would be dealing with commercial 
people in the outside wort you will do a better job of controlling 
your cost than we can do by wrestling and talking and haggling 
over certain types of cost, because there are many types of costs which 
are similar in this ‘help wanted’ advertising that we frown upon, 
such an entertainment, donations, and many other types of costs which 
we do not like and we do have to control them.” In other words, we 
cannot afford for Government money to be funneled in that direction. 

Mr. Davis. A lot of it is funneled there, nevertheless; is it not ? 

Colonel TuHomrson. It is a lot of money by our standards, and by 
my standards particularly, but, relatively, it is not a large enough 
amount of money in some contracts where you can’t tell the difference 
in the price with or without it. In other words, we may be talking 
about one-tenth of 1 percent in some of these areas. We say, that 
instead of trying to reduce a price by something that fine—because 
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we are not that accurate in projecting out 2 years in the future what 
the price of airplanes will be—we say we will deal with them on a 
fixed-price basis, and when we do negotiate we do not let this type 
cost enter into the contract. We say, “We will deal with you on this 
price, and what you spend in this area is your responsibility.” 

Ou some contracts, we share in the responsibility to the extent of 
up to 80 percent of the actual expense of the contractor, but in many 
of them we negotiate on the basis that it is all his responsibility to 
control these costs. I think that philosophy is good. What irri- 

tates me is when I see this money spent for “institutional type” adver- 

tising. I have the same feeling you do. This money came out of 
the Government contract, and whether it is a part of the cost or what- 
ever it came out of it is being spent in an area which hurts us. 

Mr. Davis. Would it be possible for you to exercise this type of 
control over advertising by a simple thing like this: Require a state- 
ment in the advertisment to this effect: “This recruitment advertise- 
ment is to encourage skilled personnel for contract No. 769 with the 
United States Government, and the cost of this advertisement will be 
submitted to the Government for repayment.” 

Would it be possible to institute something of that sort in the 
contract so that not only the people being recruited pant the taxpayers 
as well will know what is happening to their money ? 

Colonel TuHompson. I thought you were going to go the other way 
around. I would like to have them put in these ads these words: 
“These ads are not paid for by the United States Government.” 

I think in many of these big display ads our negotiators will not 
have any part of it. 

Mr. Henperson. Some of them are being paid for by the United 
States Government; are they not? 

Colonel THomeson. Yes, sir; because “help wanted” advertisements 
started out as a reasonable and sound Government cost in Government 
contracts. That is to say, to compete for engineers against the needs 
of commercial people. 

As far as I am concerned, we have to say they have a right to try 
to get engineers for electronics whether they work on missiles or 
cuidance systems, or on color TV sets. We cannot say that they do 
not need some type of “help wanted” advertising. I think when our 
policies were put into effect, these things were what I would type, 
or which we felt like were fair and reasonable. However, when 
display advertising started, we frowned on it and told them in our 
negotiations that we would not consider that cost in our offer to them 
aus far as pricing was concerned. Only in a CPFF area, where we 
have cost reimbursement, do we have some differences in the way of 
handling that matter. I know some who are not getting reimburse- 
ment for these ads. Certainly, with the number of people involved 
in these contracts, you will find some that get by. However, this, 
again, is not an excessive amount of money, and you cannot always 
identify everything in the contract because it would take a tremendous 
number of personnel to point those costs up. It is only when we pick 
up these magazines, as you have, that we get excited, and we go into 
them and try to do something about it. 

Mr. Ifenprrson. I prefer your suggestion of not allowing them. 

Colonel THomrson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Henperson. But if they are to be allowed, I think some warn- 
ing to the public should be inserted into the ad. 

Mr. Gross. Apparently, Colonel, there is enough fat in your pricing 
system to permit them to run this institutional advertising. 

Colonel THompson. If there is fat in it, it comes out of the fat. I 
do not believe there is as much fat in it as you might think. 

Mr. Gross. There must be that kind of fat, or they would not carry 
that type of advertising. 

Colonel Tuompson. But, Mr. Gross, we are talking about instances 
of the worst offenders on this thing. I think we are talking about a 
cost amounting to one-tenth of 1 percent of our sales. Where a man 
makes 8 percent profit, or 6 percent profit, or profits like that, if he 
feels like it is to the interest of his company and he has to stay alive 
with this type of thing, and if he is spending his own money, he is 
going to be more careful with that money. In other words, he is con- 
tending against people who have no Gov ernment contracts, in this type 
advertising. He is contending against people who are only 15 percent 
Government. 

Mr. Gross. That is one of the damaging things that flows from this 
business. The man who does not have a cost-plus Defense contract 
is at a terrific disadvantage with the man who does. 

Colonel THompson. But that is not the kind that worries me. The 
kind who has, say, 85 percent or 90 percent commercial business and 
10 percent Government but needs these electronic engineers and goes 
out with big display ads is the one that worries us. I think our job 
is a selling job and if we keep on going like we are going and if every 
time they come in for negotiations we throw these matters down at 
them and whittle away the price, it will get to the people spending this 
money and eventually we will cet rid of it. However, it is new and 
something we are working on and hope to control but it is one of the 
things that bothers us. 

I think the committee’s interest in this thing is going to help us. 
I am not sorry to see this matter come up because I think the Air Force 
is with you. 

Mr. Gross. It is no “Johnny come lately” deal as far as I am con- 
cerned. I have called attention to this committee for a long time to 
the abuses that have been taking place under cost-plus contracts. I 


quote from our hearings on scientific manpower in February 1956, 
page 49: 

How do you expect to compete with the aircraft industry that is producing for 
the military on cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts? What is going to happen here if 
we give you these 60 supergrades, 50 additional to what you already have? Will 
not the aircraft industry simply come back to the Government and say, “We have 
to have more money on our cost-plus contracts to pay higher salaries to these 
people” ? 

Colonel THomrson. Well, we have, and I do not want to intimate we 
have any abuse of cost-plus fixed-fee advertising, because I think we 
have this cost controlled toa great extent. It is hard to tell how much 
control there is with as many people as we have but I just believe that 
the thing has come up fast, as far as size of ads is concerned. I _ 
not. believe there is any quarrel with help wanted advertising of : 
reasonable nature. In my own opinion, I think it is going to be neces- 
sary where you need people to do that. But I think the display ads 
which go out to advertise the company is what we have to give atten- 
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tion to. However, I do not think our good negotiators are permitting 
that cost to be included in the contracts. 

Mr. Gross. Now, when you deal on a cost-plus fixed-fee basis, do you 
take into account how much salary and so forth and so on is included ? 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir, those items are included in the estimate. 

Mr. Gross. What else is included ? 

Colonel THompson. All reasonable costs, but we have a procure- 
ment. instruction which lists certain types of costs which are all in the 
overhead areas. 

Mr. Gross. Does that include bonuses and retirement benefits for 
executives of aircraft companies ? 

Colonel Tuompson. This gets a little bit technical. Certain types 
of bonuses which we consider profit sharing, we do not allow, but 
where it is an efficiency-type bonus and where it is tied to efficiency 
per man, well, yes, we would allow them. Fringe benefits generally 
are part of the salary structure and we look at the overall. We do not 
just look at the salaries. We look at the overall from the standpoint 
of salaries, bonuses, pension plans or social security, or whatever is 
involved in the salary total, and will give, maybe, a look at that entire 
total to see whether the total compensation is reasonable for the serv- 
ices we are getting. You cannot consider these things in an unrelated 
manner. 

Mr. Gross. I suppose that applies in the case of the St. Louis outfit 
that made a bunch of planes that would not even take off the ground. 
However, that is another story. 

Colonel THompson. That involves another service. It is not the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Davis. While you are talking about fat in these contracts, I 
have heard it said that at least in one instance, a corporation had a con- 
tract with the Air Force and this corporation was spending so much 
money entertaining people that it was impossible to get a place at 
which to eat at a particular restaurant. They said this contractor 
was spending something like $20,000 a month entertaining. In view 
of the nature of the contract, it being a company that deals almost 
exclusively in Government contracts, that cost evidently is being 
figured in the cost which the Government pays them. 

Do you watch that situation pretty closely ? 

Colonel THompson. We do not pay any of it. We do not pay any 
entertainment expense. That is a cost which we do not allow. We 
frown on the use of large entertainment expenditures because, natu- 
rally, we do not want any of our people to be the ones entertained and 
we do not think they are. 

Mr. Davis. Where a corporation does almost all of its business with 
the Government and does that sort of thing, whether you allow for 
it or not, the Government is paying for it; is it not? 

Colonel THomrson. Well, sir, this gets into another thing. I testi- 


fied before another committee last spring, Mr. Hébert’s committee— 
and you get into an area of profit and what he does with his profit. 
I am a little confused there because we have never felt like we had any 
control over the use of the profit element that a contractor made. We 
have encouraged him, in our approach to pricing, to make more profit 
because the lower the cost at which he produces, the more his profit 
increases. Actually, he can spend that profit, Mr. Davis, any way he 
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likes. I do not think we can—except by talking to them about their 
moral responsibility to the taxpayers and the country as to how they 
do and so forth—control that, just because they are 100 percent Gov- 
ernment contractors. That is about as far as we could go. We do 
not control their use of profit. 

Mr. JowansEn. The Colonel means that the manufacturer’s profit 
is his. 

Colonel THompson. I think so, yes, sir, except what the Treasury 
Department takes from him. 

Mr. JoHansEN. I am not quite clear on 1 or 2 points. The witness 
has made statements that certain things are not permitted and certain 
things are frowned upon. 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonansen. My recollection of the testimony which we had yes- 
terday morning is a little hazy on this point, but am I to understand 
that on the matters of entertainment, on the matters of this type of 
advertising, we are talking about, and certain other categories of ex- 
penses, that there are definite criteria and definite standards definitely 
set forth in directives or in written form, or is this a matter of under- 
standing or individual judgment without uniformity ? 

Colonel THompson. There are definite standards on many of the 
items. 

Mr. JoHAnsen. Such as what? 

Colonel THompson. Such as entertainment. It is definitely not al- 
lowable and we do not allow it in anything. 

Mr. JoHAnsEN. Are there definite written standards with respect 
to this advertising matter ? 

Colonel THompson. The definite standard in respect to help-wanted 
advertising is that it is a good cost which is something that would 
have to go to the type of advertising you are talking about, because 
I still say that reasonable help-wanted advertising is a good cost and 
that is our standard. When you get to the 2-page display ad, you 
run into a type of advertising that I call institutional advertising or 
general company advertising. That is not allowable. 

Mr. JoHansen. But my point is that with respect to that type of 
advertising, you and I seem to be in agreement. However, are there 
specific criteria, specifically issued directives covering standards of 
what is and what is not proper and permissible ? 

Colonel Tuompson. May I repeat myself again because I am not 
sure we are together: 

There is a specific standard that “Help wanted” advertising is a 
good item of cost and perfectly allowable. There is a specific standard 
that this institutional type advertising is not a good, allowable item of 
cost, but when we get into another type of advertising which looks to 
be a combination of the two, we have got a problem, and I think that 
is your problem, This type advertising involves the great big 1-page 
or 2-page display ads, but which, down at the bottom, has a recruiting 
thing on it. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Jonansen. That is right. 

Colonel THomrson. All I can say is that those of us who see those 
things going into the big magazines, and which you have seen also, say 
we will not pay for this type advertising. However, the contractors 
argue that, “Here is a recruiter ad,” and there is some compromise in 
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this area. However, what is happening is that this type advertising 
should not be called recruiting-type advertising. That is the answer 
to the thing, and, in my negotiations, I would not consider it as such, 
unless it is really a recruiting ad. 

Mr. Jonansen. My point is that with respect to that particular type 
thing which apparently is an evolutionary problem of this process, and 
while your judgment and your procurement criteria are sound, the 
Air Force has not, as of this moment, reached the rigid and definite 
criteria situation that they have with respect to the other types. 

Colonel Tirompson. You are correct. We do not have a rigid policy 
in that regard. 

Mr. Jonuansen. This is an area in which something apparently needs 
to be done. 

Colonel Tompson. You are correct. We do not have a rigid cri- 
teria on it. We have continuous training programs in the way of 
conferences with our pricing people, and I know these people and talk 
to them and see them in our negotiations, and I also am familiar with 
Army and Navy negotiators, and I think we are together in frowning 
on this type of advertising. 

Mr. Jouansen. The point I make is this: Here we come in with 
these types of ads as horrible examples. I don’t mean to be unfair 
about it, but regardless of whether you and I agree that that is not 
acceptable and proper type—and here is an example of a North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., double spread—the question in our minds inevita- 
bly is this: Is or is not this ad being paid for by the Air Force? Is 
there some way of determining whether it is, and if it is being paid 
for, is or is there not some way of stopping it? 

Colonel Trnompson. This is a tough one because North American 
happens to be on this forward pricing arrangement. We are under 
fixed-price incentive-type contracts with North American. If that is 
included in contract costs, North American picks up its share of it, 
depending on their share in the contract. You understand that is an 
overhead item. It is not tied to any particular contract, so you cannot 
trace it out as to whether we pay it or not. 

Overhead is fanned into a contract. When that overhead is fanned 
into a contract, we sit down and negotiate for the price of airplanes. 
Even though North American projects a price of so many million dol- 
lars, we will disagree because, on the basis of cost per pound or some 
other criteria, we don’t think that is a reasonable price, so we may cut 
a contract five or six million dollars and price it. 

Then after we have said we don’t like that type of advertising, and 
it is in overhead, it goes into this contract or whatever, and we nego- 
tiate a price for airplanes. I would be kidding you if I tried to tell you 
I knew whether or not North American thought that was in there or 
not. 

The truth is that North American probably is as close to 100 per- 
cent Government contracts as we have. If it comes out of a profit or 
cost, I don’t know. I think it is profit. 

Mr. Davis. Is that sort of overhead chargeable to the Government ? 

Colonel Tompson. I wouldn’t consider it so, no, sir, under our 
present standards. I would have to review that and see how the 
whole advertising program works. 

Mr. Gross. How about General LeMay, with his trained strategic 
bombing personnel; how must he feel when he sees an ad telling his 
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personnel they should recognize a golden opportunity for getting out 


and joining an aircraft company, an ad perhaps paid for by the Air 
Force through a cost-plus contract 

Colonel Truomrson. I am with you on this. I am not arguing that 
point. I don’t like the types of ads and I don’t like the idea. The 
type of ad is one thing, asking for personnel, and then the paying for 
it is a second subject. The paying-for subject is the one I am trying 
to explain. 

Mr. Gross. That kind of advertising we are paying for both ways; 
in direct tax money and in trained personnel, also at Government 
expense. 

Colonel Tuompson. Yes, sir 

Mr. Gross. We train a man for the Air Force in the first place and 
then they come along and pick him up with taxpayer money, if that 
is the inducement that brings him out of the service and into a private 
company. 

Colonel Tuompson. If that is the inducement; yes. 

Mr. Gross. That is as wrong as it can be. I know it is causing 
trouble in the Air Force. I would ie to insert a letter here by ¢ 
Colonel Tilley of the Strategic Air Command. 

You agree it is wrong, do you not ? 


HEADQUARTERS STRATEGIC AtR COMMAND, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 
Offutt Air Force Base, Nebr., Ocotber 3, 1956. 

DEAR —: As you know, the Air Force’s most critical problem right now— 
and for some time past—involves the retention of skilled personnel beyond their 
first enlistment. Within its own resources the Air Force, through all of its 
major commands including Strategic Air Command, has made a major project 
of the business of career attractiveness and has taken every conceivable step 
within the limitations of current pay statutes and other legislation to attract 
men to an Air Force career. 

I know that industry has helped in this problem a great deal and hardly a 
day goes by that we don’t see an aircraft industry advertisement which has a 
key tag line that s says, “Join the Air Force” or, “Stay in the Air Force and make 
it your career.” 

For this we are naturally most grateful. 

At the same time, paradoxically, a heavy volume of industrial recruiting 
advertising continues to appear in certain of the service journals which make 
up part of the “must’’ reading fare of our people. There is no question that 
such advertising has a deleterious effect on our continuing efforts to retain 
trained technical people in the important miiltary jobs they hold. Naturally, 
if people wave a fatter dollar sign at a trained man and confront him with a 
comfortable civilian career potential in industry you can’t help but draw off a 
certain percentage of the finest types the Air Force has developed through 
expensive technical training and experience. 

Now we certainly can’t blame a publishing house—nor any managing editor 
or publisher—for accepting whatever advertising he may get as long as it meets 
his standards of propriety and serves his readers well. There are no ethical 
grounds on which to approach this problem with the papers concerned and it 
would seemingly serve no good end to approach them on it. 

At the same time it does appear that companies could conceivably adopt an 
alternate policy with regard to recruiting Air Force people since in the last 
analysis, the effectiveness of long-range nuclear airpower today depends on 
keeping our best technical people in the service. It is certainly as much to 
the companies’ advantage as it is to own own—and to the advantage of all 
Americans—to see to it that the people trained by the Air Force to an acceptable 
degree of technical competence are retained in the Air Force for the good of 
the Nation. 
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If the Air Force were in the position of paying more than industry and adver- 
tised for people in trade journals I think industry would raise an unanimous 
ery of “foul” that would reverberate on the floors of Congress. 

Frankly, I don’t have the answer on this at this time, although I must confess 
we have studied it at some length—could think of no better person than your- 
self to lay the problem before—and I will certainly appreciate your views on 
this matter, which is of great importance to the Nation. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
READE TILLEY, 
Colonel, USAF, 
Chief of Information. 

Colonel THompson. I agree as far as costs are concerned it is wrong. 
I cannot say except for selling these people and letting them under- 
stand how we feel about it, which we have been doing. I don’t know 
that the control is there. 

Mr. Gross. In the Air Force Times of May 12, 1956, is this ad: 
“When you leave the service don’t settle for less than a promising 
career with this outstanding company. Jobs now open with General 
Electric’s naval ordnance department are the kind you have been 
watching for.” 

Colonel THompson. I think the electronic engineer is where the big 
scarcity is. 

Mr. ALexanper. Colonel, on thes cost-plus contracts, does the Air 
Force allow as legitimate costs payment for travel for prospective 
employees from one place to another in procurement ? 

Colonel THomrson. Prospective employees ? 

Mr. ALExANperR. Yes. 

Mr. Jomansen. You mean interviews? 

Mr. ALtexanper. Yes, interviews. Suppose to answer this adver- 
tisement, a man wants to go from New York to California to see the 
plant and see what it looks like, see if he would like to live there? 
What do you folks do about it? 

Colonel THomrson. I am not prepared to answer that question spe- 
cifically, but I would not think we would pay it. 

You are asking me questions that if we pay employees moving ex- 
penses, and that type of thing, that is all right, but prospective em- 
ployees, no. 

It depends, however, on the circumstances and the individual con- 
tracting officer dealing with this contractor when he negotiates with 
him as to whether or not these things are involved. 

Mr. Avexanpber. In other words, you would not say it is not done 
but you say you personally would not do it. That is about the gist 
of what you are testifying to, is it not, Colonel ? 

Colonel Tuompson. It is the gist of what I am testifying to, but 
I may not be clear on it. It is not the policy to pay that type of cost 
but I am not sure of this type of situation. I have not thought about 
this question at all. I have never heard of anyone paying prospec- 
tive employees travel, so I don’t know. Not ever having heard of it, 
I feel sure there is a policy, and the policy is not to pay for it. It 
certainly makes sense not to because that could wind up into a terrific 
amount of money for nothing, paying prospective employees travel- 
ing expenses. 

Mr. Atexanper. That is what we are worried about. We have 
some information that it costs as high as $10,000 to recruit certain 
of these people. 
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Colonel TuHomrson. I don’t know, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Goove. In connection with recruitment for engineers and scarce 
skilled personnel it has been the policy of many companies to pay 
the costs of the interview and travel to come to the place of pro- 
spective employment. 

Mr. ALexanper. The point I am interested in is does the Govein- 
ment allow that ? 

Mr. Goons. As a matter of fact, that has bee one os the features 
where we have been at a disadvantage to a certain extent in recruit- 
ing scientific personnel and technical personnel in the Government, 
because, as you know, under the existing rules and regulations there 
is no permissible authority to pay for “any travel expense for pro- 
spective appointees to the Government service. He must pay any 
travel cost to his first duty station. 

Mr. ALexanper. If it is a cost-plus contract there are a lot of 
loopholes and places where they could get the amount in. Is that not 
about right ? 

Colonel Tuompson. I find we do not have a firm policy on this 
travel item, but the policy generally being followed, or will be fol- 
lowed under present thinking, is that recruitment expense, including 
the cost of interviews in selected cases, will be considered an allowable 
item of cost. I just got that information. 

Mr. Henperson. Do you see anything basically wrong with a com- 
pany which seeks to pass on the cost of these recruiting ads to the 
Government to state publicly in the ad that such is the case? 

Colonel THompson. I can certainly say I have no objection. I have 
no thought on it one way or the other. If this were required of them 
it would make no difference so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Gross. Have you made any survey in connection with recruit- 
ment costs in plants holding cost-plus contracts with the Air Force? 

Colonel Tuompson. Yes; I know something of it. I have made 
some survey generally. I know that it figures an average of about 
one-tenth of 1 percent, that is of a group ‘of contractors tested. We 
have tested only relatively few but the pattern is the same in all of 
them. 

Mr. Gross. Dollarwise what would that be per individual ? 

Colonel Tompson. For an individual contractor? These are large 
contractors. 

Mr. Gross. What is the average for recruitment of one person from 
these companies or corporations ¢ 

Colonel CuritcHLow. There was a report by the Hébert committee 
in its hearings on the cost of production of aircraft, and in their sum- 
mary report, not through testimony revealed in the open hearings but 
as a result of their trip to the field, they stated that the average cost 
of recruiting an engineer was about $2,000. 

Incidentally, one section of their report deals with this problem 
of the shortage of scientific and engineering personnel. 

Mr. Gross. Some information comes to this subcommittee, I believe 
it is in contracts with the Navy, that the cost runs up as high as 
$10,000 per technically trained individual. I wondered if you had 
anything like that going on in connection with Air Force contracts. 

Colonel THomrson. We don’t have that type of figure. These 
figures are difficult because they can certainly vary between one situ- 
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ation and another. I think this testimony given by the contractors 
is probably the most valid. 

Mr. Gross. Of course it would be as favorable as possible to the 
contractor; would it not ? 

Colonel THomeson. There was testimony for the record for the 
committee and I would think it would be accurate. 

Mr. Davis. Colonel Hutchison, when you bring about reductions in 
manpower personnel is any effort made to place those people else- 
where? What steps do you take to place them elsewhere, or is there 
any effort made to keep them to avoid a reduction in force? 

Colonel Hurcuison. Prior to resorting to reduction in force every 
effort is made to: 

1. Absorb any decrease in manpower requirements through normal 
attrition. That is the first thing. 

2. We attempt to cross train the civilian into another area where 
he can be used. 

Mr. Davis. Into another essential position ? 

Colonel Hurcuison. Into another essential position. 

Mr. Davis. You don’t undertake to keep them just for the sake of 
keeping the force up? 

Colonel Hurcuison. That is right. The Air Force makes every 
effort to keep the people actually employed on the rolls. 

Mr. Davis. That is to keep them in essential positions ? 

Colonel Hurcuison. Yes; always in essential positions. 

Mr. Davis. We have found that a situation exists along this line: 
In civilian employment the importance of a supervisor is gaged by 
the number of people under him, and consequently they try to build 
up the number of their subordinates. Sometimes where there are a 
number of subordinate positions, a high graded position will be 
created merely to keep high-grade people up to a certain standard 
per numbers of subordinates throughout the force. 

Do you have any such pattern as that insofar as military personnel 
are concerned to create higher grades and higher ranks merely be- 
cause you have so many in lower grades? 

Colonel Hurcuison. That is something we make every effort to 
control. To answer your question positively, certainly we do not per- 
mit that sort of thing if it can be detected. As a matter of fact, we 
have a great deal of effort devoted to preventing just that sort of thing. 

On the other hand, that should not be confused with a situation 
where you actually do have an organizational and operational require- 
ment which actually would justify an increase in the number of people, 
and because of the increased responsibilities a higher grade. 

Mr. Davis. I know you have to have proper supervision. 

Colonel Hutcuison. That is what we try to cover as far as any 
advances in grade are concerned, or establishment of positions calling 
for a higher grade. 

We make every effort to avoid the other. 

Mr. Davis. What is the status of the survey in military functions 
at this time ? 

Colonel Hurcuison. We have been doing a great deal of work in 
all functional areas in reducing the costs of our present way of doing 
business. We have made quite a bit of progress in the military per- 
sonnel function in that respect. 
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However, as was indicated in my statement, we are going into the 
military personnel system on a management-engineering basis. At 
the moment this is just getting well underway. 

As I indicated, also, it takes a long time to do these sorts of things 
because they are complex. 

We have created a task force here in W ashington, and this task 
force has people who are very knowledgeable in the personnel area. 
There are management engineers on this task force, management ana- 
lysts, statisticians, and so forth. 

In other words, we have representatives from all the staff areas 
which in some way are associated with the operation of our military 
personnel system. 

This is getting underway and it will go into the military personnel 
system throughout the Air Force as it operates down through the 
successive echelons of command. This will be a rather time-con- 
suming effort, but we do expect to get good results from it, both in 
terms of reducing manpower costs as well as dollar costs of operating 
this system. 

You asked for 1 statement of progress. In the functional analysis 
area in the last 344 years, when we started out the military personnel 
function was costing us about 53 per 1,000. At the present time we 
have that down to 49 per 1,000, and we are setting as an objective 
within our functional analysis of getting that down to around 40 to 
43 per 1,000. 

To get it down lower we have to reexamine and reengineer our sys- 
tems. 

We have not gotten far enough along in our survey of this func- 
tion to get any results as such at this time. 

I think by the time we come in a year from now we should have 
some very good results. 

Mr. Davis. How long have you been engaged in working that 
out? 

Colonel Hurcuison. Not over 6 months. I have Colonel New- 
berg who actually heads up this function in the headquarters. 

Could you tell me, Colonel Newberg, when you got started on 
it? 

Colonel Neuserc. The current analysis started in February of this 
year organizationally, and we have actually been working with the 
force since the first of November. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have a system for controlling these high-grade 
positions in the civilian employ Q 

Colonel Hutcmison. Yes, sir; we do. I havea Mr. Foster Hockett 
here, from the Directorate of Manpower and Organization, who ac- 
tually has been the project officer in setting this up and monitoring it. 

At this time I would like to introduce Mr. Hockett and tell you 
something about how we exercise these controls. 

Mr. Hocxerr. The Air Force program for control and review of 
supervisory and high-grade positions is pretty much base level or in- 
stallation level control, with major commands and the Headquarters 
Air Force watching and reviewing the program. 

The procedures ‘and the program itself require a review of each 
organization and any changes in organization; all new supervisory or 
new high-grade civilian positions—by high grade we mean grades 
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GS-9 or above; and any upgrading of current approved high grade 
or supervisory positions. They will be reviewed by the manpower 
activity. 

In this review we are primarily looking for things which will lead 
us to believe that the action is unnecessary or that the position is un- 
necessary, or that the additional work or assignments which are placed 
into the jobs to gain higher grades are not essential. 

We check for overlapping, duplication, excessive levels of review; 
the relationship of the military job with the civilian jobs so we do 
not have two people supposedly doing the same work. 

We are certain that all of these things are reviewed before any final 
action is taken. 

The classification of the job is done by civilian personnel, but they 
hang a price tag and a grade on the job on the basis of the duties and 
responsibilities which are in the job, and it is this manpower review 
that cleans up the jobs and makes certain that only the essential jobs 
to the mission and the function of the organization in the base are 
approved before classification action takes place. 

Mr. Davis. Do you run into much difficulty in carrying out your 
program ¢ 

Mr. Hocxerr. The program has been in effect since April of 1954. 
We have made some field trips, and we have a conference planned and 
set up for early spring. 

In the field trips we found the program did get off to a slow start. 
This was primarily because of the other heavy loads which had been 
placed on the manpower activities for utilization reviews, and some 
other work of that sort. 

Since that time the reviews have speeded up and the program is go- 
ing along well. 

We have a conference scheduled, as I mentioned, and we will get into 
the mechanics of the program and see how we can improve and tighten 
up on our controls. 

We have requested special reports from the commands which showed 
increases in the proportion of the supervisory high-grade levels of jobs. 

We are going out on further field trips to look into the situations 
where it appears there might be unnecessary upgrading of jobs. 

Mr. Davis. Have you found much of that? 

Mr. Hocxerr. We have not been able to make the specific number 
of field trips to installations to the extent that we would like because 
of workloads in the headquarters. 

We have requested some of the commands to get into certain of the 
activities in the bases, and the AMC specifically has gone out into 
the field and investigated certain increases in some of the bases. 

Mr. Davis. Colonel Hutchison, how many noncommand line periodi- 
cals and nonline command periodicals do you have? 

Colonel Hutcuison. Speaking in terms of news media. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Colonel Hutrcutson. I would have to get that and give it to you. 
I don’t know what the figures are. 

Mr. Davis. Could you get that and send it in? I am interested in 
knowing how many people and at what grades are working on the 
preparation of sai and the name of the publications and numbers 
and grades of personnel working on each of them? 
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Colonel Hutrcuison. I will get that information and provide it for 
the committee. 
GOVERNMENTAL PERIODICALS 


In response to the question, “How many periodicals does the Air Force publish 
and what is the manpower cost?” asked of Col. John M. Hutchinson, Deputy 
Director of Manpower and Organization, Headquarters United States Air Force, 
by Mr. Davis of the Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization and Departmental 
Personnel Practices of the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, the 
following information is submitted. 

1. The Air Force has 12 periodicals, based on the Bureau of Budget definition 
of periodicals which reads as follows, “The term ‘journals, magazines, periodi- 
cals, and similar publications’ (hereafter called periodicals) will be construed 
to refer to publications issued semiannually or more often for the purpose of 
dissemination of useful information with continuing policy as to format, specifica- 
tions, content, and purpose.” 

2. These periodicals are monitored by the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
and have the approval of the Bureau of the Budget. 

3. The 12 Air Force periodicals are: 


Estimated 
percent 
time spent 


Periodicals Staff 


Air Reservist 1 lieutenant colonel, editor 100 

| 1 technical sergeant, writer 100 

1 GS-11, assistant editor 100 

1 GS-9, writer 100 

1 GS-5, clerk 100 

b) Medical Service Digest 1 major, editor z 30 
1 GS-11, publication editor 65 

1 GS-7, publication editor. - 85 

| 1 GS+4, clerk___- 15 

c) Combat Crew (SAC 1 major, editor 75 
1 captain, art editor 75 

1 technical sergeant, management editor 100 

1 airman first class, artist 80 

1 GS-11, assistant editor ‘ 75 

1 GS-5, secretary _. 50 

d) The Navigator (quarterly | 1 captain, editor —-- 15 
publication). | 1 GS-13, assistant editor : ; sta 4 10 

e) Aircraft Flash .| 1 first lieutenant, assistant editor... -- . 40 
| 1 GS-11, editor_-_ eta deca ; ie 35 

1 GS-5, secretary EB ce Fi 40 

f) Air University (quarterly | 1 lieutenant colonel, editor 100 
review). 1 major, associate editor ; 100 

1 master sergeant, production assistant 100 

1 staff sergeant, translator- 100 

1 staff sergeant, clerk. 100 

| 1 GS-13, assistant editor : egieas 100 

| 2 GS-11, translators . 100 

| 1 GS-9, production editor. _- : 100 

| 1 GS-6, artist 100 

| 1 GS-9, assistant editor___- z S 100 

1 GS-9, copy editor ; 100 

1 GS-4, secretary_.....-.- i 100 

g) MATS Flyer 1 captain, editor . 100 
| 1 captain, assistant editor --___- vO 

1 GS-11, executive editor 1 

| 1 GS-11, artist ___- : * 85 

; 1 GS-8, assistant artist _- : a 85 

| 1 GS-4, secretary-_-_-._- ned | 100 

h) Flying Safety 1 major, editor s 100 
| 1 major, production -- 100 

1 major, managing editor 100 

1 master sergeant, art editor 100 

3 technical sergeants, production 100 

| 1 staff sergeant, distribution. _-_ 50 

1 GS-5, secretary 100 

(i) Aircraft Accident and | 1 major, editor. --_- 100 
Maintenance Review. 1 technical sergeant, writer 100 

1 GS-12, assistant editor : 100 

| 1 GS-11, writer___._- ‘ 100 

1 GS-10, artist 100 

| 1 GS-3, secretary 100 

(j) Air Intelligence Digest .| 1 major, editor. __- 100 
| 4 GS-12, writers _- j ‘ 100 

1 GS-11, art director 100 

1 GS-7, visual information specialist : 100 

| 1 GS-5, secretary _-_- ee ‘i 100 
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Estimated 
| percent 
time spent 


(k) Airmen (t 
Apr. 1, 1 : 

(@) Preventive Maintenance ics 
Monthly. (No man- | 
power cost to the Air | 
Force since this periodi- | 
cal is published by the | 

Army. Required copies 

' 
| 


be published | 


4 


are vurchased by the 
Air Force.) 


Mr. Gross. This morning I asked about Air Force hospitals. How 
many of them do you have? I was not aware the Air Force was in 
the business of operating hospitals. 

Colonel Hurcuison. Offhand I do not know, Mr. Gross. I will 
have to supply you that information. 

Mr. Gross. You do have hospitals; do you not? 

Colonel Hurcuison. Yes; we do. I have a figure here on the num- 
ber of major Air Force installations we have, and each installation 
would have a medical facility. We have 298 major Air Force in- 
stallations. They have some sort of medical facility there, either a 
hospital or a dispensary. 

Mr. Gross. I was thinking in terms of hospitals. 

Mr. Goopr. Speaking of a general hospital ? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. I can understand you have a medical unit at 
each base. 

Mr. Goopr. We have always had a certain number of hospitals in 
the Air Force. 

As you probably know joint efforts have been made among the three 
services to have a general division of medical responsibilities. 

In other words, to the maximum extent possible there has been 
elimination of duplicate facilities among the three services, so that 
within a certain area Air Force patients would be sent to Army hos- 
pitals and the like. 

Take, for example, in the overseas areas where the bulk of the 
Force's structure would be, for example, Air Force troops, such as at 
Weisbaden, we have an Air Force hospital that services practically all 
of Europe. We evacuate patients from other areas by air into Weis- 
baden for treatment, so we manage that hospital completely, servicing 
Army personnel, Navy personnel, and any others. 

Mr. Gross. The Army has a hospital in Germany; does it not? 

Mr. Goopr. Not adjacent to Weisbaden. They may have some hos- 
pitals, but not of the same magnitude nor in the same area. 

Mr. Gross. You don’t need one in every city in Germany to serve the 
Air Force and the Army; do you ? 

Mr. Goopr. I don’t believe we have one in every city. 

Colonel Hurcriuson. I will get more detailed information and pro- 
vide it to you, sir. 

Arr Force HosPitars 


In response to questions concerning the status of Air Force hospitals, asked 
of Col. John M. Hutchison, Deputy Director of Manpower and Organization, 
Headquarters United States Air Force, by members of the Subcommittee on 
Manpower Utilization and Departmental Personnel Practices of the House 
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Post Office and Civil Service Committee, the following information is furnished: 

1. Definition of a hospital: The definition of a hospital as set forth in DOD 
Instruction No. 6015.8, Subject: Classification, Nomenclature and Definitions of 
Fixed Medical Treatment Facilities, which is applicable and will be used by 
the three military departments is as follows: 

(a) A hospital is a medical treatment facility primarily intended to provide 
inpatient care. It is appropriately staffed and equipped to provide diagnostic 
and therapeutic services, as well as the necessary supporting services required 
to perform its assigned mission. A hospital may, in addition, discharge the 
functions of a dispensary. 

Definition of a dispensary: A dispensary as defined in AFR 160-35 is a 
medical treatment facility primarily intended to provide outpatient medical 
service for nonhospital type walking patients. Examination and treatment of 
emergency cases are types of services rendered. A dispensary is also intended 
to perform certain nontherapeutic activities related to the health of the per- 
sonnel served, such as physical examinations, immunizations, medical adminis- 
tration, and other preventive medical and sanitary measures necessary to sup- 
port a primary military mission. <A dispensary will be equipped with the 
necessary Supporting services to perform its assigned mission. It may be 
equipped with beds (normally less than 25) for observation of patients awaiting 
transfer to a hospital, and for “quarters” type cases that cannot be cared for 
on an outpatient status and do not require hospitalization. For convenience, 
a dispensary with beds will be referred to as a class A dispensary. A dispensary 
without beds will be referred to as a class B dispensary. 

8. Joint utilization of military health and medical facilities: The Department 

f Defense requires the Air Force, Army and Navy to plan for and practice 
joint utilization of military health and medical facilities and services, when this 
does not interfere with performance of their primary mission. The goal is the 
most efficient and economical operation of the three military medical depart- 
ments. In the staffiing of medical treatment facilities, the Department of De- 
fense policy is to staff military medical treatment facilities with personnel of 
the operating department. The policy permits emergency joint staffing when the 
departments concerned agree, but only to the extent required by the emergency. 
There will be joint use of specially trained personnel (as opposed to joint staff- 
ing) in specific instances where this arrangement would achieve optimum 
efficiency and economy in operating health and medical facilities and services. 
Department of Defense coordination is required in the construction and estab- 
lishment of hospitals in all the services. This insures maximum utilization by 
all three services of a medical facility operated by the service having primary 
jurisdiction of a particular area. 

4. In consonance with the above, the Air Force has the following hospitals: 


OVERSEAS 





| 


Operating strength (including 


Number of dental) expressed in full- 











operating Name of hospital time See 
beds ; a 
Military | Civili Total 
35 | Ashiya Airbase___-- 7 a | 125. 4 18. 6 144.0 
75 | Bitburg Airbase__-_.- ae - . . 163. 8 56.0 219.8 
25 | Bordeaux Airbase hovieeesca anls 75.5 9.0 84. 5 
125 | Burderop Park___- z oe 309 9 102. 6 412.5 
75 | Burtonwood Air Depot. ie es ; 169. 2 39.5 | 208. 7 
25 | Chambley Field ; 120. 1 8.2 128.3 
100 | Chateauroux Deols Ai 198. 0 60. 0 258. 0 
25 Chaumont Airbase__- smmctateniei “25 2 99.0 | 8.4 | 107.4 
Coes Ae 102.0 | 15.0 | 117.0 
200 | Clark Air Force Base- ENE A - 258. 9 151.7 | 410.6 
25 | Dhahran Airfield____- 5 ee 78.7 11.0 | 89. 7 
50 | Dreaux Airbase. -- iene secede ‘ 128. 9 14.7 143. 6 
25 Eielson Air Force Base_.__- ra = 114.7 1.0 115.7 
275 | Elmendorf Air Force Base--.--........_-_-- ; 518.7 54. 1 572. 8 
40 | Ernest Harmon Air Force Base. .-.._- ine le ‘ 147.4 14. 5 |} 161.9 
50 | Furstenfeldbruck Airbase..______- : 90.7 | 52. 2 142.9 
ae ; ii 193. 0 9.0 202. 0 
25 | Hahn Airbase . oe ‘ z 96. 0 27.9 123. 9 
65 | Itazuke Airbase RR Si ae ‘ 160. 6 73. 0 233. 6 
Se ie I ils oa viracecicrtenenioaaranaewaiaew atl 55. 0 25. 1 80. 1 
125 | Johnson Airbase. -_--- sticceeaiaaaan dks : 160.9 116.0 76.0 
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Number of 


operating 


beds 





30 
145 
100 

35 
100 
150 

60 





100 | 


90 
60 
150 


2 
oo 


40 | 


OVERSEAS—Continued 


Name of hospital 





Operating strength (including 
dental) expressed in full- 
| time equivalents 


1 
| | 




















| Military | Civilian | Total 
as us See Ht i 
Keflavik Airport_ atest ‘“ | 107.8 | 7.9 | 115.7 
Kindley Air Force Base___- E 101.1 16.9 118.0 
Ladd Air Force Base._._._.__- | 323.3 14.0 337.3 
Lajes Field___._...__- a ee - = ai 108. 4 | 24.5 132. 9 
I cen 90.6 7.7 98.3 
RI Shae ee ete el oe eee be So 56.8 | 37.0 | 93.8 
PTI on ea hebiacimie abba ce scieaen 125.3 | 64.0 189.3 
au ets aieibintbieeeis 283. 7 183. 5 467.2 
EERE IE | 167.3 | 36.0 203. 
CS SEER ATES : = 163.1 | 21.0 184. 1 
a re IN 2 6 = ok nsdisestickialln clvwshisiioeteracl | 137.3 | 52.0 189.3 
nT ne os nt es ec beebbeenduswmonen 219.8 38.0 | 257.8 
Se cuca mamens ---| 102.0 6.7 | 108. 7 
OS SE ee ee 130.9 12.0 | 142.9 
I NN oc teal stetivasis Ribaiiarsnaandet adn ws oaks | 378.4 | 200. 6 | 579.0 
clara celts 118.8 lepnadomel 118.8 
ee aee ee | 116.9] 10.0] 1269 
SET BONN ooo awccwnecsensucs eck ivahetivatines ae taaied 163.0 41.9 | 204. 9 
I i ca a te bd cineca ates 180.3 | 28.0 | 208, 3 
Wiesbaden Area Command._._-- ae ae aia eee 392.1 | 277.6 | 669. 7 
OT IID TI occ cnet inlrdomen . titetieieenl maaan 286. 1 82.1 | 368. 2 
IR iid ecient < ¥ ----| 7,118.5 | 2,028.9 9, 147.4 
ZONE OF INTERIOR 
Altus Air Force Base Ra ie a 137. 6 19.7 157.3 
Amarillo Air Force Base______- oe 202. 2 | 85.1 287.3 
I II gic a sckd iw mcinewsw ans dee<dandoudet 189. 4 | 30.1 | 219. 5 
Ardmore Air Force Base___.- z 126. 4 | 12.2 138. 6 
Barksdale Air Force Base__.....___-- 5 aeons ame tone | 277.1 | 47.7 324.8 
NI IR MINS Soiarnncaiter nie sewsbuswocusuccinue | 175.1 30.0 | 205. 1 
Bolling Air Force Base__.............._--- PE Se er ee 344.8 97.9 442.7 
ER eee ae ae 103. 2 | 97.2 200. 4 
ree oS os pananuicuibawahwemmonels 107.5 36.0 | 143. 5 
SE ION os on carn cnchuanwcksiaceneencniaesuns 331.9 48.8 | 380.7 
Costie Ale Pores Base... <2.<cc-cceee . sate 211.9 | 37.0 248.9 
Chanute Air Force Base _- 7 ‘ 346. 5 118.7 | 465. 2 
eo eg a ee ei nee amy weet = 8 143.7 20.0 | 163. 7 
ca nes cehonensiblinenni wieder nee 119.1 38.0 157.1 
Conaldson Air Force Base se - 177.8 44.0 | 221.8 
Davis-Monthan Air Force Base - 237.7 | 41.8 | 279. 5 
Dover ‘ 167.3 | 35.9 | 203.2 
I Ns imashiailc ninlomnnadiumn 170.6 43.1 213.7 
rn, tae Or UPOD MOOS. Cc eveckncike sede ccnsccccuncua 90. 4 30.7 | 121.1 
aa ae neecemaneed, 149.3 36.3 185. 6 
Ne en ae ead lame 430.9 102. 2 533.1 
nn cg nlcememiewéwinenmmubtiinn 194.3 54.2 248. 5 
nn ca ccenvecwamninmeumen 197.8 35.0 232.8 
onan emtemn equi ee ialisionssl 131.8 ‘ 153.8 
deta dsenhnneeae 277.9 326. 4 
an ee ne oc ecuwmncimenbaian aad 329. 1 441.7 
No emininn dibeuied eae 204. 5 241.3 
SU a i 5 en egininiinkadamoamnibn 138. 6 159. 5 
Lo US YS eee eee sere | 147.0 174.9 
ST eet ID TG iia ccnconnaeendsauemmun 123. 1 163. 0 
a Te ew ae kein m bi acinmmeenneainua 113.1 2.6 
a a sn tops cane beeaunaaek 105. 7 .9 
i een TRIN PMID NN nn ee ceewnicinmeninawnicecmininacs 185.7 | 
Harlingen Air Force Base__--- ee Ee ae ee 146. 4 
ee ieucueaccureomanl 87.2 
ann nr CII IS 2 | sin wins eee eeuiouunteunmiain 117.2 
OS OES ee | 233. 0 
samnes Conmany Alr Pores Hass. ... 1.2.2... ccc ncn cnnse 154.1 | 5 
Keesler Air Force Base | 478.9 5.4 | 
| Lackland Air Force Base —_- 1, 062.3 328.0 | 
Lake Charles Air Force Base 221.1 33. 0 
Langley Air Force Base. 212.3 60.3 | 
Laredo Air Force Base_- | 122.8 | 30.3 
Larson Air Force Base 182.3 | 19.0 | 
Laughlin Air Force Base nal 119.7 | 30.4 | 
Lincoln Air Force Base . | 148.9 | 20.0 | 
Lockbourne Air Force Base 242.0 30.0 | 
Loring Air Force Base | 180.0 38.0 | 
Lowry Air Force Base | 299. 7 148. 0 
Luke Air Force Base_- | 140.8 43. 7 
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ZONE OF INTERIOR—Continued 





Operating strength (including 


Number of dental) expressedgin full- 
operating Name of hospital time equivalents 
beds 


. 
| Military | Civilian Total 


125 | MacDill Air Force Base 289. 6 69.1 358. 7 
40) Malmstrom Air Force Base__- | 136. 6 26. 6 163. 2 
134 | Mi arch Air Force Base 305. 4 46. 6 352. 0 
90 ather Air Force Base 209. 6 50. 2 259.8 
475 | Mi: axwell Air Force Base 478.8 157.2 636. 0 
65 McChord Air Force Base 145.7 35.6 181.3 
50 | McClellan Air Force Base ; 99.0 138. 6 237.6 
75 | McConnell Air Force Base_- 157.2 | 48.4 205. 6 
25 | Mitchel Air Force Base. _- ; 303. 5 46.7 350. 2 
65 | Moody Air Force Base. 141.0 39.5 180. 5 
40 | Mountain aa Air Force Base 146. 4 29.0 175.4 
50 | Nellis Air Force Base 152.8 43.2 196. 0 
80 | Norton Air Fores Base_. 134. 2 95. 2 229. 4 
75 | Offutt Air Force Base 195.8 43.6 239. 4 
25 Olmsted Air Force Base j 55. 0 46.5 101.5 
100 | Orlando Air Force Base_ 201. 4 55.7 257. 1 
75 Otis Air Force Base ; 183. 7 24.6 208. 3 
50 | Palm Beach Air Force Base a 133. 4 23. 1 156. 5 
1,014 | Parks Air Force Base__-_--_.--- ; bas 762. 1 201.3 963. 4 
50 | Patrick Air Force Base--_.------ < 119. 4 | 43.8 163. 2 
50 | Perrin Air Force Base : 130.3 35.0 165. 3 
25 | Plattsburgh Air Force Base : 125. 5 23.7 149, 2 
75 | Randolph Air Force Base 192. 0 67.0 259. 0 
40 | Reese Air Force Base 113.3 37.2 150. 5 
40 | Robias Air Force Base_.-- 105. 6 71.4 177.0 
250 | Seott Air Force Base 348. 2 179.8 528. 0 
100 | Selfridge Air Force Base 206. 8 38.0 244.8 
75 | Shaw Air Force Base . ; 220. 2 33.9 254. 1 
45 | Sewart Air Force Base 168.8 29.0 197.8 
500 Sheppard Air Force Base__- 517.5 184.8 702. 3 
60 | Smoky Hill Air Force Base_ -- 212.0 30.1 242. 1 
75 | Tinker Air Force Base. - 152. 2 142.7 294.9 
225 | Travis Air Force Base ; 333. 7 | 97.9 431.6 
50 | Turner Air Force Base 193. 5 31.1 224. 6 
65 | Tyndall Air Force Base_ 141.8 51.7 193. 5 
40 | Vance Air Force Base 115.4 33. 2 148. 6 
60 | Walker Air Force Base 267.3 21.1 288. 4 
40 | Webb Air Force Base 197.5 28.3 135.8 
100 | Westover Air Force Basc F 280. 0 46.9 326. 9 
35 | Whiteman Air Force Base---.--_- 144. 6 | 19.4 164.0 
50 | Williams Air Force Base E 149.7 | 33.0 182.7 
304 | Wright-Patterson Air Force Base-.-..-- 404, 2 239, 5 643. 7 
| | 
Total, Zone of Interior - - - 19, 518. 4 5, 527.6 25, 046. 0 
Zone of Interior. -- 19, 518. 4 5, 527.6 25, 046. 0 
Overseas . : ee : 7, 118.5 2, 028. 9 9, 147. 4 
Worldwide total... -.- 26, 636. 9 7, 556. 5 34, 193. 4 


Mr. Gross. And I would like to know the number of personnel em- 
ployed in your hospitals. 

I had hoped when the unification program went through that duphi- 
cations of that sort would be eliminated, but unification didn’t exactly 
mean what it was supposed to mean. 

Mr. Davis. If there are no further questions we can conclude this 
hearing, unless Colonel, you have something further that you want to 
say. 

Colonel Hurcuison. That is all I have, sir. 

Mr. Davis. We appreciate very much your coming here and we thank 
you for the important and valuable information you have given us. 

We will reconvene at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 4+ p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m., 
Thursday, December 13, 1956.) 
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MENT IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER i138, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF MANPOWER, 
UTILIZATION OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Post Orrtce AND Crvit SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 213, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of the subcommittee), 
presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

Some of our members are absent this morning. Mr. Gross is 
absent on account of illness of his wife. Mr. Johansen will be late. 
We are a little short on members this morning but we will proceed. 

We take up this morning the Department of Commerce. We are 
pleased to have with us this morning Assistant Secretary George T. 
Moore with some of his staff. Mr. Moore, will you give us your 
statement now and, if you would like, have your associates sit with 
you? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE (ADMINISTRATION), ACCOMPANIED BY OSCAR H. 
NIELSON, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT, CARLTON 
HAYWARD, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL, AND JOHN LUKENS, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Moore. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Would you introduce those who are with you, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Mr. Moore. Indeed I will. On my right is Mr. Nielson, Director 
of Budget and Management. On my left is Mr. Hayward, Director 
of Personnel. And on his left is Mr. Lukens, Deputy Director of 
Personnel, Department of Commerce. 

May I proceed ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir, you may proceed. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to appear before you to discuss what we in 
Commerce are doing in furtherance of the administration’s manpower 
utilization program. 

Secretary Weeks has asked that I convey to you the following state- 
ment—and I am quoting from the statement of Secretary Weeks, the 
Secretary of the Department of Commerce: 
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STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF COMMERCE WEEKS 


Chairman Davis and members of the committee, I have on numerous occasions 
stated to you my deep personal interest in reducing the cost of Federal expendi- 
tures and holding employment to the absolute minimum. I share your com- 
mittee’s concern with rising employment and have given this subject the highest 
priority in the operation of current programs and the planning of all future 
activties. This policy is being carried out through rigorous examination of 
budget estimates, careful review of manpower utilization, systematic efforts 
in the field of management improvement, and restricting employment of addi- 
tional personnel, _Under this _Dolicy the Department of Commerce reduced 


of almost 20 percent. Since that time, the trend in employment has started a 
slow upward climb. For example, on August 31, 1955, the number of full-time 
paid employees was 40,605 and on August 31, 1956, the number was 41,838. As- 
sistant Secretary Moore will explain to you the very sound and understandable | 
reasons for this increase. As early as February 11, 1953, I established firm 
hiring restrictions for the Department of Commerce, and in accordance with 
your committee’s request and recommendation, I have reviewed these restric- 
tions again and have continued them in effect. 

Your committee may be interested to know that I have before me at all times 
in my office a series of charts which show me the strength of each of the 
bureaus and offices of the Department of Commerce. The charts are brought 
up to date each month. Should an increase in employment appear, I imme- 
diately call for an explanation. I further assure myself that the increase could 


not have been avoided by better manpower utilization efforts with existing 
personnel. 


I have stated to my primary organization unit heads that I wish them to give 
personal emphasis throughout their organizations to a continuing program 
of careful management review, budget formulation and execution, and rigorous 
management improvement in manpower utilization activities. 

In order to further assist your committee in its duties, I have asked Mr. 
George T. Moore, Assistant Secretary for Administration, to give to you a more 
complete report on the Department’s efforts in this field and to provide you with 
such additional material as may be pertinent. He will be accompanied by 
such other officials of the Department as may be of service to you. 

Mr. Chairman, I would now like to turn to my own more detailed 
statement since I have been charged by the Secretary with responsibil- 
ity for this program in the Department of Commerce. I would like 
to say, however, that it is of great help to me in carrying out this 
responsibility to have the active interest and support of the Secretary. 
His approach has paid off. We have already eliminated the most 
obvious things. But we are continuing the search, and we are realiz- 
ing additional benefits although they : are fewer in number and less 
significant than those already identified and acted upon. 

We are also diligently working to develop and apply new techno- 
iogical and different approaches to improved management. The 
electronic computer holds exciting possibilities to reduce the tremen- 
dous load of paper which is threatening to engulf governmental opera- 
tions and processes. We are making greater use of such equipment, 
and we are seeking out additional areas for its application. For ex- 
ample, the American inventive genius is steadily and rapidly expand- 
ing the field of search in processing of patent applications. We are 
currently engaged in pioneering work to develop a workable system 
for electronic patent search, so that some day we can avoid further 
buildup in manpower to handle the growing workload. 

Looking ahead, we cannot relax in our efforts for further manage- 
ment improvements. Last year, we were assigned the administration 
of some rather sizable expansions in programs, with further expan- 
sions ahead. They will unquestionably require more manpower. But 
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we have solid evidence that our management improvement program 
will help to hold the increases appreci iably below that which we other- 
wise would have encountered. 

This year we embarked on the 13-year highway construction pro- 
gram, as approved by the Congress, representing the biggest peace- 
time public works project of any type in the country’s ‘history. It 
involves the construction and improvement of 44,000 miles of road- 
ways, including a 41,000-mile interstate highway system of 4 ae 8 
lanes to link every city of 50,000 population or more, at a cost of $32 
billion. By way of comparison, the Public Roads programs have os 
running at a rate of a little over $800 million a year in Federal funds; 
within the next 2 or 3 years the dollars will be about 3 times that 
amount, and still on the increase. 

In the aviation field, all trends point to a continuation of rapid 
growth in all phases of flying—commercial, private, and military. 
Jet aircraft now in various stages of production—larger and faster 
than any passenger planes now in use—will be put into service by 
i959. These developments all translate themselves into additional 
demands on the services of the Department of Commerce and more 
specifically the Civil Aeronautics Administration. New air naviga- 
tion aids, an improved air traffic control system, new or improved 
airports, ‘and increased vigilance in accident prevention programs 
will all be needed to insure safe and reliable aircraft operated safely 
by capable people in all kinds of weather. First steps have already 
been taken to meet this challenge through the Federal airways plan 
announced some months ago. 

During the last few years a long-range Weather Bureau program 

ia been 
inaugurated. Included is the rehabilitation and installation of new 
and modernized equipment and facilities, as well as an intensified pro- 
gram of research into the field of severe weather—especially hurri- 
canes and tornadoes. Continuing research and development is being 
directed toward utilization of electronic computers in the analysis and 
forecasting of probable weather conditions. 

The Patent Office is currently in its first year of operation under an 
8-year program designed to place the backlog of patent applications 
and other related functions on a current basis. We have a backlog of 
some 217,000 patent applications, with new ones coming in at a rate 
of approximately 80,000 per year. Manpower is being added to cut 
into this backlog during the 8-year period so as to get it down to a 
backlog of approximately 100,000 applications. We still do not know 
how to handle the patent search and examination process other than 
to add manpower. But, as I mentioned earlier, we are working on a 
project to achieve the earliest possible benefits of electronic aids to the 
search and examination process. 

We are continuing a general strengthening of the basic research and 
development effort of the National Bureau of Standards. The need 
for attainment and maintenance of this country’s position of leader- 
ship in science and technology has been recognized at almost every 
level. Efforts are being directed toward providing the best technically 
and scientifically trained personnel that can be had, working with 
equipment of the latest design. 
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The Census Bureau programs during the next 4 years, including the 
Eighteenth Decennial Census, will constitute the largest statistical 
activity ever undertaken in the United States. 

There are other areas in Commerce which are also expanding. In 
all of them close scrutiny is being given to assure that the increase in 
personnel can be minimized by shifting man-hours between activities, 
to streamline operations, and to devise methods to increase individual 
productive capacity. For example, recently one division of the Bureau 
of Public Roads devised a saving of 30 man-hours of engineering time 
for each mile of road through conversion of field engineering notes to 
puncheards for processing through electronic computing “methods. 
The Bureau is now studying further possibilities along this line since 
such a saving of both engineers and funds, applied to the vast roads 
program which is being undertaken, is very significant indeed. An- 
other example: Electronic equipment has been adopted on a large 
scale in the Census Bureau. This Bureau has also developed and ap- 
plied production standards to a large part of its statistical processing 
operations. It is currently working to extend coverage to other areas. 
Here again, even a small increase in man-hour produc tivity of tabula- 
tors, key punch operators, and clerks in a mass statistical processing 
operation, such as is conducted by the Census Bureau, build up to sub- 
tantial total savings of both manpower and funds, as well as earlier re- 
lease and therefore more useful statistical data. By way of compari- 
son, we have calculated on today’s basis that. the cost of the Eighteenth 
Decennial Census may be approximately $110 million, as contrasted 
to $119 million, if this same census were conducted under previous 
methods. About half of this $9 million saving can be attributed to im- 
proved equipment, and the other half to improvement in clerical 
efficiency brought about by work measurement, new methods, and 
management techniques. 

Of course, not all of our improvements result in spectacular sav- 
ings. But we will take a saving of 8 man-hours per month here, of 
2 man-years there, et cetera, wherever we can find it. Cumulatively, it 
proves the value of another of our guiding maxims, that is, “There is 
no such thing as a small saving.” We have recognized that all man- 
agement improvements do not result in immediate or direct program 
benefits but we know that the cumulative effect of each daily achieve- 
ment is usually reflected in future economies. This fact has been very 
significant to us in the face of authorized program expansions when 
every effort is made to hold personnel and funds to a minimum. 

It is estimated that amie 650 additional personnel and at least 

$20 million more would be needed for current oper ating programs 
in Commerce if we had not reaped the benefits of a sustained and vig- 
orous management improvement program during the past 3 years 
This I believe represents encouraging progress. 

Another indication of the beneficial effects of the management im- 
provement progr am is the fact that, in addition to absorbing some 
rather sizable expenses for which appropriations would otherwise be 
required—such as to meet cost of pay increase legislation; carrying 
out additional programs through congressional authorization for use 
of surplus funds which had prev iously been appropriated by the Con- 
gress for another purpose; et cetera—the Commerce Department has 
turned back to the Treasury since 1953 a total of $12,864,000. 
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Our reports during the past year, I believe, will show that few if an) 
techniques or areas are being overlooked in search of opportunities 
for better utilization of staff and economies. We are currently en- 
gaged in several major projects in which the committee has a special 
interest. Thus far we have completed or expect to complete shortly, 
studies covering approximately 22 functions and eS and 
plan to have an additional 20 completed by June 30, 19 For the 
most part, savings derived from these studies have not Seas n reflected 
in immediate net employment, but they have made it possible to use 
staff in more urgently needed activities and to help reduce some of 
the increases for program expansions authorized. 

Beyond that we have instituted and will institute special drives of 
our own to improve operating efficiency. During the month of Octo- 
ber 1956 we conducted an intensive departmentwide drive to reduce 
the volume and complexity of paperwork. This drive, known as Op- 
eration Paperwork was direct ei to the simplification of procedures with 
respect to major paperwork elements, including forms, reports, record- 
keeping and files, directives, classified material, and correspondence 
practices. A paperwork improvement suggestion contest was made 
a part of this drive. While we have not completed evaluation of all 
of the suggestions, and we are still compiling a record of accomplish- 
ments, I must confess that the scope of improvements and savings 
which we already know about exceed by far our fondest expectations. 

For example, we took a look at our forms throughout the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The result, 1 month’s effort eliminated 1,371 forms 
out of 11,612 which were reviewed. 

We reviewed 376,678 cubic feet of files and records and have elimi 
nated and destroyed 30,399 cubic feet of old and obsolete material. 
We removed an additional 12,210 cubic feet of files and records which 
are in the process of transfer to Federal records centers. This re 
leased the equivalent of 4,400 4-drawer filing cabinets, many of which 
will revert to the General Services Administration as surplus to our 
needs. The repli icement value is over $189,000. 

A study of 2,336 reports which are prepared throughout the De ‘part 
ment eliminated 148, revised 103. 

In the area of classified material, we examined 2,972,419 documents 
and destroyed 1,162,565 of these. This released the equivalent of 685 
safes and safe cabinets with an estimated value of $120,400. 

We reviewed 46,000 pages of procedural instructions of all kinds, 
including directives, manual materials, and instructional memoranda : 
10,170 pages were eliminated and 15,700 pages were revised and 
simplified. 

The total volume of material removed from our files represents the 
equivalent of 67,400,000 sheets of paper. 

In the course of Operation Paperwor ky one of our employees asked 
us why could not the Standard Form 133, Report on Status of Appro- 
priation Accounts, be filed on a quarterly instead of a monthly basis. 
We could not answer that question, so we checked the Bureau of the 

sudget. The Bureau authorized us to discontinue monthly reporting, 
so that in the future we will file this form on a quarterly basis. This 
1 item will save 6,000 pieces of paper a year in the Department of 
Commerce alone. The Bureau of the Budget is making a similar in- 
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quiry of the Treasury Department which may result in the adoption 
of this idea throughout the Federal Government. 

So that your committee will not feel that this accomplishment in 
the Department of Commerce is indicative of the fact that little or no 
work has been done in the past in the improvement of our paperwork 
operations, I’d like to say that prior to Operation Paperwork we had 
reduced the cubic-foot content of our files and records from 1,234,000 
cubic feet to 613,000 cubic feet. 

It will take us some time before we can measure precisely all of the 
benefits which have accrued from Operation Paperwork, and will, I 
um sure, inspire continuing benefits. We sense an awareness on the 
part of our employees that they are helping to prove that we in Gov- 
ernment are interested in and striving for efficiency. We have noticed 
that this drive has improved the lines of communication. 

I might add that 11 executive agencies to date have requested, and 
have been given, kits of material used in the Commerce paperwork 
drive. In addition, one was sent to a State governor at his request. 
This material was also sent to Vietnam at the 1 request of an American 
technical-assistance project team. 

From January 1953 through September 1956 we received 10,085 
employee suggestions, of which 1,551 were adopted, and for which a 
total of $45, 491 was paid. Of these, 347 resulted in savings of $475,- 
287, the balance of the suggestions representing int: angible benefits 
for which no estimate of savings can be made. The number of sugges- 
tions received per thousand employees has increased from 47 in 1954 
to 83 in 1956. Fiscal year 1957 will show a continued sharp increase. 
During October the Operation Paperwork drive alone brought 4,728 
suggestions. This compares with 3,338 suggestions which were sub- 
mitted duri ing the entire preceding fiscal year. 

Before concluding this statement, I w ould like to report on several 
other items in which your committee has expressed an interest. 

First is the matter of recruitment and utilization of scientific and 
engineering personnel. 

Five of the largest bureaus in the Department, i. e., the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, the Bureau of Public Roads, the Weather Bu- 
reau, the National Bureau of Standards, and the Patent Office, have 
continuing urgent need for scientists and engineers and have been 
unable to supply fully their requirements from the present labor mar- 
ket. Other bureaus (Maritime Administration, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Bureau of the Census) have lesser needs but face difficulty 
in recruiting whenever vacancies occur. Although there are openings 
in many job categories, shortages exist for aeronautical, electronic, 
civil, bridge and highway engineers, physicists, and meteor ologists. 

The customary method of recruiting for these types of positions 
through open competitive examinations under the Civil Service Sys- 
tem, has long since ceased to be effective. Special positive recruit- 
ment efforts have been and are necessary to try to attract scientists and 
engineers to the Department. Close contact is maintained with col- 
leges having engineering and scientific curricula. Our representa- 
tives make pet rsonal visits to these institutions for recruiting purposes. 
Where there is a general lack of candidates, such as in meteorology, 
special emphasis is made to encourage students to seek careers in these 
areas. Extensive use is also being made of advertising mediums avail- 
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able without cost, as well as facilities of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, professional societies, trade journals, and alumni asso- 
cliations. 

In addition to extensive recruiting efforts of the types mentioned 
above, increased attention has been given to the greater utilization of 
professional personnel by relieving such employees of nonprofessional 
work and by programs designed to qualify nonprofessional employees 
for professional work. Specialized training is being provided by sev- 
eral of our bureaus to broaden the background of se lected personnel so 
as to permit their assignment to duties requiring greater skill. Su- 
pervisory and management training programs are also being con- 
ducted to improve the effectiveness of the work force as well as to 
provide an adequate source of replacements in higher level positions as 
vacancies occur. Many techniques are used, such as training confer- 
ences, seminars for discussion of administrative and management 
problems, job rotation, dissemination of management literature, and 
individual counseling. 

The next matter is that relating to position reclassifications. We 
process about 4,000 reclassification actions a year. While we have not 
maintained any records on this, our best estimate is that about 5 hours 
on the average are required to process each action. 

A comparison has been made of higher grade positions, GS-13 and 
above, in relation to those of lower grades. Unquestionably there has 
been great pressure on Government administrators to hold on to their 
best talent in face of keen competition from industry and business. 
It is well established that Government salaries in many areas do not 
compare with those offered outside of Government service. However, 
looking at our records, I find that while there is an increase in the 
higher. grades, in my opinion they are in line with conditions as they 
exist, and the ratio of higher grade positions appears to be in line in 
relation to total employment. As a further check, I examined the 
effect of reductions in employment on the various grade levels. There 
I found an across-the-board distribution which seems reasonable. 

In conclusion, I want to express my appreciation for this oppor- 
tunity to explain our program. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for that state- 
ment. Also, will you express our appreciation to Secretary Weeks for 
his statement, which you were kind enough to read to us. 

Mr. Moore. I would be vei ‘y glad to, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to take up some of these matters in the 
order in which you refer tothem. First, I should like to say that the 
Department has made substantial progress in reduction of manpower, 
and these great reductions to which you have referred from the per iod 
January 1, 1953, to September 30, 1955—reductions of almost 20 per- 

cent—did they consist principally of employees in the NPA? 

Mr. Moore. I have that breakdown here, I think. There were 300 
in the NPA-BDSA operation. It was 1,123 and our latest check is 
824, 

Mr. Davis. There was a reduction of only 300? 

Mr. Moore. Three hundred in that area. 

Mr. Davis. Please give us the other areas, Mr. Secretary, where 
those reductions took place. 
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Mr. Moore. I beg your pardon here; I am wrong. I do not have 
1951 here; 1953 is what you asked for, is it not? 

Mr. Davis. Well, I was asking for information about the reduction 
of 12,225 referred to in Secretary Weeks’ statement, from January 
1, 1953, to September 30, 1955. 

Mr. Moore. Could I send that breakdown to you, please, sir? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, if you do not have it available. 

Mr. Moore. I have not that broken down just that way here. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Comparison of total paid employments in the Department of Commerce on 
Jan, 1, 1953, with Sept. 80, 1955 





































| 
Total em- | Total em- | Difference Decreases 
ployment | ployment oe! ‘ resulting 
Bureau Jan.1, | Sept. 30, from ter- 
1953 1955 In- | Decrease, | mination 
| crease | all reasons | of Korean 
emergency 


Oftice of the Secretary 854 596 | 258 
Business and Defense Services Administra- | 
tion (NPA 2, 922 835 | 2, 087 2, 087 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce (Bureau of For- 631 | 
eign and Domestie Commerce P > O50) TT 1. 483 451 
Office of Business Economics (Bureau of For- | — | 136 | | 4 , 
eign and Domestic Commerce | | 
Special boards and commissions. 17 | 35 | 18 | 
Census ; 3, 306 | 3, 914 | 608 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. -. 16, 764 | 15, 474 | Danae 1, 290 | 
Coast and Geodetic Survey--- ‘ 2, 253 | 2, 059 | 194 | A 
Maritime Administration : 9, 187 | RE ie neers | 4, 484 | 14, 047 
National Bureau of Standards 4, 766 ca 2, 006 | 179 
Patent Office 1, 789 1,681 |_.-- j a 
Public Roads 3, 391 3,491 | BU eae ot 
Weather Bureau 8, 157 708 2.255 Os 
Inland Waterways Corporation-_- 796 SEAS | 796 | Se ES 
Total aif 56, 452 44,227| 726 | 12, 951 | 6, 814 
Less increases ; : : saa | 726 | eae 
Net reduction _ - ea ita aa | 12, 225 Pee : 


Reductions resulting from termination of Korean emergency ; 7160 o4 6, 814 | 
Percentage of reductions resulting from termination of Kore in emergency. eae 55.7 | 


1 Includes 3,992 seamen, 


Mr. Davis. You would not then, of course, be able to tell us the num- 
ber of employees or positions eliminated in other areas, either. 

Mr. Moore. Not in that way. 

Mr. Davis. During that period. 

Mr. Moore. I lack 6 months of being able to do that for you. 

Mr. Davis. Could you give us from your general knowledge and 
your recollection the areas in which this reduction generally was ef- 
fected ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; I think we can. Mr. Hayward, would you like 
to start in? 

Mr. Haywarp. Well, a major place was the CAA. It is about 1,300 
or 1,400. This really does not give us a very good picture. 

Mr. Davis. Was a substantial portion of that in Maritime? 

Mr. Moore. There was some in Maritime; yes. 

_Mr. Luxens. I think maybe I can give you some approximations, 
sir. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Luxens. I would say there were about 1,200 in NPA. There 
were about 300 in the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, out of the ex- 
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port-supply operation. There were about 400 or 500 from the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, which was sold. There were about 1,200 to 
1,500 in CAA. There were about 200 in the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. There were about 500 in the Maritime Administration; that is, 
exclusive of seamen. 

I am not keeping track of my total, but considering it by each bu- 
reau. 

There were about 1,500 in the Bureau of Standards. And there 
were about 400 in the Weather Bureau. 

Mr. Davis. Were these employees engaged principally in activities 
made necessary because of the Korean w ar? 

Mr. Luxens. I would say for half or a little more that would be 
true. 

Mr. Davis. Half or a little more. How was this saving effected in 
the CAA of 1,200 to 1,500? 

Mr. Lukens. As I recall, at that time there was a cutback in their 
program, their general program. There was a general oe 
of their regional oflices from 7 to 4, which caused that cutback, and 
a general tightening up on their operation. 

Mr. Davis. Did that result in this 1,200 to 1,500 saving there? 

Mr. Lukens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Did that have any relation to the report made by Cresap, 
McCormick & Paget on the operation of the CAA ? 

Mr. Moore. I want to make an apology here. I was not in the De- 
partment in 1953. 

I have here a summary of the actions taken pursuant to the Cresap, 
McCormick & Paget survey. I have not read the survey; I want to 
make that clear. 

The organization adjustments which were picked up and made by 
the CAA were: Revitalized airways planning activities. Created a 
budget and finance office. Undertook consolidation of regional ware- 
houses. Setting up a consolidated supply organization. Vested 
greater authority in CAA program directors. Centralized research 
and development responsibilities. 

Certain other programs were undertaken pursuant to the survey 
by CAA, such as: Experimentation with high-density air-traffic zones 
Pilot study on the remoting of interstate aeron: autical communications 
stations. Plans to control all air space above 24,000 feet. Placing 
greater responsibility for safety on industry. 

There were some other items which required legislative action : 

Reassignment of responsibility for development and issuance of 
civil air “regul: ations. Redefinition of manufacturers’ responsibility 
for development and production of airworthy aircraft. Those, I 
think, are still being worked on. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, are any of those gentlemen with you this 
morning familiar with this report of Cresap, McCormick & Paget? 

Mr. Moorr. I will have to ask. 

Mr. Nretson. Yes. Mr. Chairman, in answer to your earlier ques- 
tion about whether as a result of the Cresap, McCormick & Paget 
report those reductions that were referred to occurred, I believe IT am 

safe in saying that those were not as a result of the CMP report. 

Mr. Davis. I believe it has already been stated that about half of 
the reductions were the result of the cessation of the Korean war. I 
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would like to go a little further into this management-survey report. 

The information which I have, which I believe is correct, is that 
that management-survey report recommended steps which would 
result in the reduction of some 3,300 employees in the CAA and a net 
reduction of 2,200 employees, with a saving of $13 million to the 
Department. We are interested in knowing just what action the De- 
partment has taken with reference to those recommendations, and 
what recommendations, if any, have been put into effect and if any 
dollar savings or manpower savings have been effected as a result of 
that. 

Mr. Nretson. I believe, Mr. Chairman, Assistant Secretary Moore 
indicated to you the summary actions that have been taken pursuant 
to the CMP report. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Moore stated, I believe, he had not read this Cresap, 
McCormick & Paget report. 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. 

Mr. Nrevtson. But the summary of actions that have been taken 
covers the organization adjustments by CAA and did cover this re- 
vitalized airways-planning activities. They created a budget and 
finance office in CAA, which did not exist there previous to the CMP 
report. Also, they undertook the consolidation of the regional ware- 
houses, which we are currently endeavoring to consolidate at Okla- 
homa City. 

Mr. Davis. Did you say you are endeavoring to consolidate 9 into 1? 

Mr. Nrevson. Into one major warehouse, which would be located 
at Oklahoma City. 

Then, in addition, there were a number of others which, as a result 
of the survey, vested greater authority in the CAA program directors 
and centralized the research and development responsibilities within 
CAA, 

Mr. Davis. What was the information about how many of these 
regional warehouses you had originally and the number to which you 
reduced them ? 

Mr. Nreison. We had seven originally. Then we consolidated to 4, 
and we are currently in the process of consolidating these to 1. 

Mr. Davis. Where are the four located now ? 

Mr. Nrerson. We have 1 in New York, 1 in Dallas, the Fort Worth- 
Dallas area, 1 at Kansas City, and 1 in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Davis. You had one of those in Atlanta; did you not ? 

Mr. Nretson. I believe we did earlier, Mr. Chairman; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Did you consolidate that one with the Dallas-Fort 
Worth warehouse ? 

Mr. Nietson. That is my recollection, yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Did you eliminate any other regional offices at the 
CAA? 

Mr. Nretson. We have 4 major regional offices, and we had 7. We 
eliminated three. 

Mr. Davis. Have you realized any savings in dollars and manpower 
as a result of that reduction ? 

Mr. Nrexson. I believe, Mr. Chairman, as a result of that; yes. In 
the overall program we could say we have realized some savings in 
manpower and dollars, but as a result of the air picture taking this 
tremendous spurt, in actually identifying the specific savings I do 
not have that available today. 
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Mr. Davis. Could you provide us with a report on that and insert 
it in the record at this point? 

Mr. Nietson. We would be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Has that proven to be a successful move? 

Mr. Nievson. Mr. Chairman, in talking to the CAA people who 
operate these regions, I believe when we first started in, yes; they 
felt this was the best approach in terms of these consolidations. 

Since their experience in this particular field now I have not pre- 
viously discussed with them whether they feel it is working exactly 
the way they would like to see it work or whether they feel as a result 
of that experience that they need to make any change. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to have a statement on that. If you would 
insert that here, also? 

Mr. Nietson. We would be happy to do that. 

Mr. Davis. And in connection with the previous information I 
asked you to insert at this point, as to whether there have been any 
savings in dollars and manpower, I would like that to show also to 
what extent transportation and communication costs have figured in 
as a result of the moving of these regional offices, or the consolidation 
of those regional offices. 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, when you are identifying the com- 
munication cost are you referring specifically to just the communi- 
‘ation that we would have between the regions, not the air communi- 
‘ation facilities? 

Mr. Davis. Referring to whether or not there was any increase in 
the cost of transportation and communication by reason of consolidat- 
ing these offices. 

Mr. Nretson. We will be happy to provide that for you. 

(The information is as follows.) 


STATEMENT ON CONSOLIDATION OF CAA REGIONAL OFFICES 


In order to effect economies with a minimum of loss to the public service 
rendered, on July 1, 1953, 7 continental CAA regional offices were merger into 
4, or some 5 months before the Cresap, McCormick & Paget management study 
was initiated. This action had the effect of— 

(1) Reducing the direct operating cost of the agency by approximately 
$1,500,000 ; 

(2) Rearranging and broadening the areas subject to supervision and direc- 
tion from the regional staff; and 

(3) Lengthening the lines of communications and somewhat reducing the 
effective coordination of the several hundred district field offices and facilities. 

In changing the areas of regions and reducing the supervisory or regional 
staffing, the pattern of operation has been so modified that direct comparisons 
between former and present distribution of facilities are not readily reconciled. 
But, looked at broadly, these changes brought about: 

1. A reduction of some 400 positions, or about 133 positions from each of the 
former regional offices located at Atlanta, Chicago, and Seattle. These figures 
compare with a normal staffing of approximately 320 positions per regional 
office prior to 1953 and some 465 positions per regional office immediately subse- 
quent to the reorganization. 

2. Relieved the Federal Government of requirements for rental payments for 
CAA operations amounting to $382,000 annually. 

Considering requirements for such items as travel and communications, it 
develops that under the principal operating appropriation in 1954 some $325,000 
less was expended for travel by headquarters personnel than in 1953. For 
communications identified with headquarters operations in 1953 the agency 
expended $347,683 as compared with $367,696 in 1954. Thus, the headquarters 
conununications requirement increased by $20,000. 
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Looked at broadly. the consolidation of regional offices has thinned down the 
amount of supervision and coordination of effort given our field facilities. The 
adverse effects are difficult to measure and to relate to funds and tangible things. 
Measured against the direct saving of approximately $1,500,000, plus an indirect 
saving in rentals paid by another Government agency of approximately $380,000, 
the merging action still appears a proper course of action. It need be recog- 
nized, however, that since 1954 the picture has changed drastically with regard 
to the need for CAA services. Material expansion is taking place in both 
civil and military aviation and, with the introduction of the jet air age, the 
Congress has already supported expansion of this agency, which is expected 
to continue during the next 5 years. The committee may be assured that the 
requirements for supervision and coordination of field facilities will be con- 
tinually reviewed and evaluated, in order that the best possible service is 
provided at minimum cost. 

Mr. Davis. In the statement of Secretary Weeks he refers to this: 


As early as February 11, 1953, I established firm hiring restrictions for the 
Department of Commerce and, in accordance with your committee’s request 
and recommendation, I have reviewed these restrictions again and have con- 
tinued them in effect. 

Could you tell us briefly just what these hiring restrictions are? 

Mr. Haywarp. I don’t have that information available at this time, 
Mr. Chairman. I think that letter already has been furnished to your 
committee. 

What we did was really place a freeze on all of the hiring of new 
personnel unless there was a certification from the head of the Bureau 
or the office to the effect that other personnel could not be utilized in 
doing the work in that particular spot, and indicating there was no 
consolidation of functions that could be made to relieve them from 
bringing on new people. 

Mr. Beren. Is it not true you were going through a reduction in 
force in February of 1953? There was a parade of people coming 
up to our office to get jobs and help. 

Mr. Haywarp. J wasn’t in this particular spot myself at that time, 
but there was a reduction going on at the same time Mr. Weeks put 
the hiring restrictions in. Of course, those restrictions have been in 
force ever since. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, I was very interested in your reference to 
this new 13-year highway-construction program. 

You have a very substantial organization set up already, I believe, 
in the Department under the Bureau of Public Roads, which of course 
has had very definite functions to perform, and so far as I know they 
have been performed very admirably and very well. 

I suppose that in handling this new program you will continue gen- 
erally the pattern which you have already adopted and have been 
following in this Bureau of Public Roads, and you will enlarge and 
expand that Bureau ? 

Mr. Moore. It will have to be enlarged and expanded to some extent. 
We have a new organization chart. I don’t know whether we have 
it with us, but it was approved yesterday. 

Mr. Beten. Did that also include an assistant secretary ? 

Mr. Moore. Not in the roads bill, as I understand it. We have 
asked for an additional assistant secretary in the area of transporta- 
tion, but in the roads bill we asked for an Administrator appointed 
by the President, and he has been appointed. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, in handling this program, will your De- 
partment’s principal activities be financing and inspection? 
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Mr. Moore. Financing, inspection, specifications, approval of plans, 
approval of the contracts; yes. 

Mr. Davis. The local authorities, States, and local governments, 
actually do the building ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; and they let the contracts. 

Mr. Davis. Your function is confined principally to the financing 
and inspection and review of plans? 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Is it going ‘to take much of an expansion in that Depart- 
ment to carry on this new program ? 

Mr. Moore. We feel that it is because of the greater number of miles 
that will be constructed rapidly. I feel certain it will have to take 
more people for inspection, more people to check plans and specifi- 

vations, and so forth. 

Mr. Davis. In going over the figures for some of these periods in 
the past, during the period from June of 1952 to 1954 there was a 
decrease in the Department of over 23,000, while at the same time 
executive positions were reduced by over 1,000. 

In the last 2 years, where the Department’ s employment has been 
increased by more than 5,000 there has been an increase of almost 
500 executive positions. 

What is the explanation of this: When you are reducing personnel 
you have only 1 executive for every 23 employees; but, when hiring, 
the executive positions are increased to 1 for every 10 employees added 
to the payroll. 

Mr. Moore. I have no figures for 1952 with me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. I believe the figures I quoted you are accurate, Mr. 
Secretary. A check will show that this is an accurate statement, I 
am sure. 

Mr. Been. I might observe that what really happens, according 
to the way it seems ‘to us, is that actu: ally those 23 people eventually 
will be there, but the big job is created and then they get to figuring 
out things to ‘do and eventu: ully they have 23 people. 

Mr. Davis. You will help us to keep that from happening? 

Mr. Moore. We will, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Can you tell us how many employees you currently have 
on the roll in grades of GS-13 and above ? 

Mr. Moore. We have that. As of October 31, 1956, we have 2.991 
between grades GS-13 to 18. 

Mr. Davis. When upgradings are made is a check made to see 
whether these upgradings are justified on the basis of increased re- 
sponsibility ? 

Mr. Moore. We are very zealous of that in our Department. We 
certainly try to the best of our ability to see that there are no pro- 
motions made unless they are justified. 

Mr. Davis. How do you assure yourself that upgrading of positions 
is not being used to promote individuals ? 

Mr. Moore. Of course, we have to make postaudits in those places 
where we feel there is some question. On reclassification that is why 
it takes us almost 5 hours to do some of this work. 

Mr. Harwarp. In addition we are postaudited by the Commission. 

Mr. Davis. Does that postaudit; amount to anything? When is it 
done and what does it amount to? 
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Mr. Haywarp. We have some group in the Commission working 
with one of the bureaus practically all of the time. It is at least once 
a year or once a year and a half. 

Mr. Moore. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. What percentage of the increases in grades 13 and above 
are in engineering and scientific positions? Can you tell us that? 

Mr. Moore. I don’t believe we have that with us. We will get it, 
though, and give it to you. 

Mr. Davis. If you will insert that in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Comparison of scientists and engineers serving in GS grades 13 and above with 
other types of employments in bureaus of the Department of Commerce employ- 
ing this type of personnel, as of Oct. 81, 1956 


Number of | Number of | Percentage Percentage 
scientists | scientists jof scientists) of increase 
Total em- and | and _ | and engi- |in scientists 
Bureau ployment, | engineers, | engineers, neers to | and engi- 
Oct. 31, GS-13-18, | GS-13-18, | total paid | neers, July 
1956 July 1, Oct. 31, | employ- | 1, 1954 to 
1954 1956 ment, Oct. Oct. 31, 
31, 1956 1956 


Coast and Geodetic Survey-_-- 1, 940 | 21 | 29 
National Bureau of Standards 2, 897 | { 304 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 17, 825 | 281 | 
Maritime Administration 4,239 | 47 
Census Bureau ___-_- 3, 215 | 3 | 
Patent Office 2, 034 | 227 
3 
8, 


| 
r 


Publie Roads 968 | | 318 | 

Weather Bureau 565 g 143 

Total ey 1 44, 681 | 2983 | 1, 352 | | 
| } ' 


NOnNnRr RK Oa 


ee 
e | 


Notr.—There was an increase in all categories of employments (GS-13-18) during the period of July 1, 
1954-Oct. 31, 1956, of 681. Of this number 369 or 54.3 percent were scientists or engineers. 
Includes 897 seamen in the Maritime Administration. 
2 In order to avoid delay in the submission of material to the committee the statistics shown for the number 
of scientists and engineers (GS-13-18) on the rolls on July 1, 1954, was obtained from records available in 
Washington, D. C. without review or reconstruction of records maintained in field offices. 


Total employment of all types of scientists and engineers in all grades GS-5 and 
above in bureaus of the Department of Commerce employing this type of per- 
sonnel, as of Oct. 31, 1956 


Number of | Total 
Total number /jlosses GS-13’s| scientist and 
Bureau | of scientists | and above engineer 
and engineers} to private vacancies 
| Oct. 31, 1956 | industry pre- | Oct. 31, 1956 
| ceding year 


Coast and Geodetic Survey : 174 
National Bureau of Standards. - _- ; : 1, 307 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 1, 069 
Maritime Administration : 3 : 101 
Census Bureau 6 
Patent Office j 1, 100 
Public Roads 1, 248 
Weather Bureau 2,403 | 


Total ee <ooee La 7, 408 





Mr. Brien. I wonder if in line with this same general area of the 
statement if we could have, and I assume you haven’t it with you, a 
little analysis of the causes and reasons for the 4,000 reclassification 
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actions last year, if that is the last year figure, and having this in 
mind—we are interested in how many were due to reorganizations. 
What brought about the need for reclassification? Was it a reor- 
ganization, was it a new activity ? 

This committee has been interested in reorganizations that have 
been brought about as a means of raising grades. 

The chairman in previous parts of the hearing here has indicated 
some of the results where the reorganizations are for bringing about 
more efficiency ostensibly but usually wind up with more people and 
everybody with a higher grade, because they have made them brane . 
chiefs, group chiefs, "deputies, and so on, and without referring to : 

specific telephone director y it has been interesting to us to just sabe 

the telephone directory of a big department and agency and see how 
they have reached around for different types of titles to make them 
heads of units so they can have some 1 responsibility. 

Perhaps a lot of that i is our fault. Supervision seems to be a big 
item in what their pay is. 

If a man can do a job all by himself, he is not worth as much as if 
he has a half dozen people helping him to do it. 

Mr. Luxens. Of the 4,000, 326 of those reclassifications were in 
the Bureau of Standards, which is totally a scientific and engineering 
agency. 

Those are largely brought about because of an intensive effort 
there this last year to take out of the scientific jobs those duties which 
do not require scientists but could be done by subprofessionals. Quite 
a bit of reclassification has been brought about by this fact. 

I notice 864 of that 4,000 were in Public Roads. There again this 
last year there has been a heav y drive, in order to hold down their 
future increases in this program, to get their engineers out of the 
office and the paperwork and doing engineering w vork, 

Also Public Roads had not surveyed | their organization for quite 
a number of years, and that all came this last year with the impetus 
being this drive; 243 of the 4,000 were in CAA. There again, with 
this emphasis on the shortage of aeronautical engineers, “and with 
the establishment of new jobs and new standards which were just 
approved a short time ago, reclassification has taken place. 

Weather Bureau, 255. We have the same thing there, looking at 
those meteorologists’ jobs to get out of them the clerical work and 
paperwork. 

Maritime, 188. Here we have marine engineers and a change in 
the type of job. 

Mr. Beten. Was the result a higher or a lower grade? 

Mr. Lukens. A higher grade. Downgradings have been fewer. 

Mr. Davis. I think you have been working { to a very fine objective 
there, to relieve skilled and technical people and engineers from doing 
work that is really not in that category. That is something which 
has been very necessary and we would do well if ever Vy department i in 
the Government would follow through on a program of that kind, to 
relieve them from doing work not of a scientific or technical nature 
and let them actually serve in performance of work which belongs 
to that category. 

Mr. Moore. We believe it is a must in this day of shortage. 

Mr. Davis. I wanted to ask you something about the Patent Of- 
fice. I notice there is a backlog of approximately 217,000 patent 
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applications and new ones coming in at the rate of 80,000 a year. 
‘That means you are about 3 years behind ? 

Mr. Moorr. About two and a half. We are getting them out at the 
rate of around 96,000 to 100,000 a year now. 

Mr. Davis. In my experience with constituents as a whole, one of 
the greatest complaints about the Patent Office is the delay in getting 
applications processed over there. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Is it necessary that these applications for patents must 
lie there 21% to 3 years ? 

Mr. Moore. Until we can train the ma npower to get them out more 
rapidly and get this backlog down. 

Mr. Davis. Is that where the bottleneck is, lack of manpower? 

Mr. Moore. Lack of manpower, and we have this very quite am- 
bitious 8-year program which will bring it down at the end of 8 years, 
we are sure, and that is about as fast as we can get this backlog trimmed. 

Mr. Davis. How long has this backlog existed ? 

Mr. Moore. It caught us, and I was not here, during the Korean 
war without the proper number of examiners. 

Mr. Davis. Was the work up until that time? 

Mr. Moore. I doubt if it was up at all because we were caught with 
two of these wars right in succession. 

Then the applications started coming in at a higher rate than 
expected. 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, there always existed a substantial 
backlog in the Patent Office. This program that Mr. Moore has 
mentioned is our effort in trying to do something about these patent 
applications. 

As a result of this, we have obtained more money for the Patent 
Office to put on additional examiners. We are using overtime as a de- 
vice in order to start getting some of these applications out. 

Mr. Auexanper. On these ‘pate nt applications, would that increase 
in personnel be paid for out of money coming from the people trying 
to get the patents rather than from the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Moore. That money goes into the Treasury and we go to Con- 
gress for the appropriations. 

Mr. Atexanper. Could you tell me what sort of level you stand 
on, whether it is paying its way or whether it is going in the red? 

Mr. Moore. It is not paying its way. 

Mr, ALExAnDER. Could you give me some reason why it is not? 

Mr. Moore. I don’t know of a sound reason. 

Mr. Atexanper. Do you know of any reason why it should not? 

Mr. Moore. I am in complete favor of having it do that. We are 
asking for additional legislation in that area. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that those who pay these fees, if it takes a little 
increase in fees, would be glad to pay it if it would result in getting 
things expedited over there. 

Mr. Moore. I do not think at the present time it would result in 
getting things expedited because we are going about as fast as we can. 
We have to recruit and train. Training is a tremendously long and 
involved process. 

We get these young men out of universities who are engineers. Well, 
you just can’t train more than so many atatime. That is why we have 
the 8-year program. 
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Mr. Davis. That is one of the important factors, training them and 
the time involved ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beten. Have you a big turnover? 

Mr. Moore. Quite large. 

Mr. Beten. When I went to law school most of the patent examiners 
seemed to be going to law school. I imagine by the time they got their 
degree you lost them. A fine experience. 

Mr. Moore. That is one of the reasons they come to the Patent 
Office, so they can take law in and around Washington. 

After they get experience in the Patent Office, they get their law 
degree and set themselves up as patent lawyers. We will never beat 
that. 

However, it makes for good patent lawyers and we need those in this 
country, too. 

Mr. ALexANnpeR. Would you put in the record if you can how much 
in the red the Patent Office operates and whether or not that is caused 
by insufficient fees or charges, and so forth ? 

Mr. Moore. I would be very glad to, sir. 

Mr. Auexanper. I think that should be brought to light. 

Mr. Moore. We thought we had pretty well brought it to light, but 
possibly we have not. 

Mr. Atexanper. I don’t know. I am just trying to get the facts. 

(The information is as follows :) 


RECOVERY OF COST BY THE PATENT OFFICE 


Fees and charges of the Patent Office are established by or pursuant to the 
statutory authority contained in title 35, United States Code, section 41 and title 
15, United States Code, section 11138. All amounts received by the Patent Office 
from such fees and charges are deposited to the credit of miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury as general fund revenue. Operating funds are provided only 
through appropriation by the Congress. 

During the past 5 years, income from fees has averaged $5.9 million per year, 
equivalent to about 47 percent of the average annual operating cost during 
this period. Although the variety of fees and charges for items or services 
furnished by the Patent Office extends to over 70, only 7 of these have averaged 
in excess of $100,000 per year in revenue value. These 7 account for over 90 
percent of total income. The largest single source is the fee received on filing 
applications for patent which yielded about 36 percent of the total. The next 
largest source, the final fee on issuing a patent, brought in 19 percent. The 
sale of printed copies of patents produced 18 percent; trademark filing fees, 
8 percent; sale of photographic copies of records, 6 percent; and fees pertain- 
ing to the recording of assignments and the filing of patent appeals each accounted 
for 2 percent. 

During the 84th Congress, 2d session, legislation was introduced to increase 
certain fees of the Patent Office which are fixed by law, in order to improve the 
relationship between income and operating cost. 


Mr. Nietson. We have proposed legislation for increased patent 
fees. That legislation has been proposed previously, but we have 
not received that legislation. 

Mr. ALExANDER. Have you shown it is not paying its way? 

Mr. Nretson. Yes, we have all of this data which we could make 
available to you. 

Mr. Beten. Would there be any merit in the reporting on Govern- 
ment personnel and statistics if you were to isolate those particular 
positions for which pre pi returns are gathered from the people who 
get the service? n’t know how many you might have in the De- 
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partment of Commerce, but throughout the Government there are 
many services provided’ to businesses, to individuals for which they 
pay. 

Maybe if we could isolate them a large part of our problem would 
be solved and your appropriation problem. 

I know you made a request out here at the Washington Airport 
to have it made a Government corporation. Some of it is done that 
way, but that is a little difficult because that eliminates the appro- 
priation function, and that is a little hard to get done. 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Brten. Maybe on a bookkeeping matter it might be helpful on 
an overall situation, and perhaps it would help us realize that these 
are the employees of the Government for the benefit of the specific 
services. 

Mr. Davis. If you didn’t have to have too many bookkeepers 

Mr. Moore. That is something else again. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. With regard to the losses in the Patent Office, has 
it been the policy of this country to encourage scientific discovery 
That is one of the reasons that efforts have been made to help that 
and that is the reason fees have remained low. 

Mr. Moore. I understand at one time the Patent Office just about 
broke even. Of course, patents are getting so much more compli- 
cated today, that it takes more time to examine them and run them 
through that the operation is not quite as it was a few years ago. 

Mr. Nrevson. Mr. Moore indicated in his opening statement we 
have a project with the Patent Office, as well as with the Bureau of 
Standards, who are the technicians in the electronic field, to see what 
we can do about developing an electronic machine that will speed up 
the processes in the patent system. 

We are not sure yet just how close we are to a solution. In talking 
to people they feel we are making a lot of progress along that line. 

Mr. Henperson. How far along have you gone? Do you have a 
pilot operation or anything like that? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, we do have. In the chemical field we are run- 
ning a pilot operation. Weshould really have in the very near future 
an answer in that field. Then we will have to go into another classi- 
fication to see if we can include those factors which would classify 
these patents and formulas. 

In some areas it cannot be done, and in other areas it probably can 
be at a tremendous saving of manpower and money. 

Mr. Davis. You gave us some figures on the cost of the 1960 decen- 
nial census, that it may be approximately 110 million as contrasted 
with approximately 119 million if the same census were conducted 
under previous methods. 

What was the cost of the 1950-——— 

Mr. Moore. About $90 million, sir. Of course. we will have a large 
increase in population, and it will make some difference as to the type 
of information we wish to obtain in this census. 

Mr. Davis. Will there be an increase in the areas of information 
and the categories? 

Mr. Moore. I cannot yet tell you that because they have commit- 
tees that work on that subject and they have not finished yet. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have figures as to what. the 1940 census cost? 
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Mr. Nretson. I think we have it and we can supply it for the 
record. 
(The information is as follows: ) 


COST OF 1940 DECENNIAL CENSUS 


The cost of the 1940 decennial censuses of population, agriculture, housing, 
irrigation and drainage, was $42,971,652. 

Mr. Davis. I would appreciate your putting it in. 

I wanted to ask you about the small business division of the De- 
partment. Is that what is listed under business and defense services 
administration ? 

Mr. Moore. You mean the Small Business Administration which 
is an independent agency ? 

Mr. Davis. Does your department duplicate work which is done 
by the Small Business Administration and other departments of Gov- 
ernment that deal with small-business activity / 

Mr. Moore. We try to coordinate those activities. 

In all instances, the Business and Defense Services Administration 
cooperates closely with the Small Business Administration as part of 
the general effort of Government agencies to see that the needs of 
small business are given full consideration at all times. This coopera- 
we takes a number of forms, such as: 

The field offices of the Department of Commerce have joined 
eo with the Small Business Administration in the conduct of 
small-business opportunity conferences conducted under the auspices 
of the Small Business Administration in cooperation with chambers 
of commerce and similar organizations. ‘These conferences were de- 
signed to provide information to small-business men on the procure- 
ment and small-business loan activities of the SBA. There were 21 
such meetings conducted throughout the United States during the 
past sev eral months. In addition the field offices of the Department 
of Commerce in cities where the SBA does not maintain offices furnish 
information and guidance to small-business men on the loan policies 
and procedures of the SBA. 

2. Likewise, the field offices of the Department have offered their 
aid to Small Business offices in cities where they occupy adjoining 
space in the handling of inquiries on procurement and small-business 
loans received by the local offices of the SBA. 

Mr. Davis. To what extent do they do the same work that the Small 
Business Administration does? 

Mr. Moore. You mean duplicate the same effort ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. I think they turn over to the Small Business Adminis- 
‘ation these areas that come under small business. 

Mr. Davis. It seems there would be an opportunity there, if the 
thing is not properly handled and looked after, to drift into duplica- 
tion of effort there. 

Mr. Moore. Of course, we try not to. I suppose there is always 
drifting no matter what you say. 

Third, if I may continue on this, BDSA regulations provide that 
applications for tax amortization submitted by ODM and marked 
“small business” shall be reviewed immediately, and if denial is indi- 

cated, the matter shall be referred to the SBA before any such nega- 
tive recommendation is submitted to ODM. 
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Any requests received by SBA for assistance in obtaining scarce 
materials will be referred to the appropriate industry division 
through BDSA’s liaison representative for such assistance as is avail- 
able under the law. If the scarce material is required for a defense 
contract, official assistance is granted. If such material is required 
for nondefense production, BDSA advises SBA of alternate sources 
which may be explored then by the inquiring company and SBA 
a 

. The BDSA advises with the Department of Defense and the 
services with respect to market impact likely to arise from the sale of 
surplus property. This activ ity is designed to give particular marked 
attention to common use items manufactured and distributed by 
smaller concerns. Comment on market situations, inventory posl- 
tion and employment has been used, along with other data, by DOD in 
we time, quantity, and location of many surplus sales. 

A complete exc hange of titles and subject objectives for publica- 
dna issued by BDSA and by SBA has been arranged to avoid con- 
flict. This same arrangement provides an exchange of publications 
issued by these two agencies for use in the Washington and field 
offices of both in direct counseling and i in handling mail inquiries. 

Inquiries received by SBA concerning product development and 
bichacionl assistance are promptly and thoroughly handled by the De- 
partment of Commerce Office of Technical Services and Office of Dis- 
aahenaae, 

The Department of Commerce, through its field offices and on 
ts basis of an agreement established in 19: 50 by the agency which is 
now BDSA, issues daily a synopsis of bid and contract award in- 
formation by all agencies of the Government. This publication is of- 
fered on a subser ‘iption basis at $7 per year mailed directly to the sub- 
scriber. This gives information on invitations to bid, requests for 
estimates for negotiated contracts, contracts which have been awarded, 
and to whom, proposed procurement predetermined to be for small 
business, and notices of surplus property sales. (Title of publication: 
“Synopsis of U. S. Government Proposed Procurement, Sales, and 
Contract. Aw ards. *) 

BDSA maintains official liaison for the entire Department (except 
with respect to loans) with SBA through an official who also serves 
as Assistant to the administrator for nondefense business services. 

Mr. Davis. Small-business organizations who want to make a loan, 
would they take it up with the Defense Administration ? 

Mr. Moore. Not in making a loan. 

Mr. Davis. How many employees are in this Business and Defense 
Services Administration ? 

Mr. Moore. You are talking of the entire BDSA ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. 824 as of October 31. 

Mr. Davis. Is that increasing, remaining static, or going down? 

Mr. Moore. That has remained somewhat static. There will be 
possibly a division on the use of atomic energy for peacetime industry, 
and things like thet, that normally come along. 

Mr. BrLen. Some time ago the Department of Commerce selected, 
as did other departments, a function they were going to survey, making 
a functional analysis, and I believe warehouse operations were selected. 

I wondered how we were doing on that. 
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Mr. Moore. We took warehousing because we felt it was a fertile 
field. I can give you some activities here. 

In Maritime, equipment modernization, development of stocking 
standards, cataloging of stocks, better overall utilization of manpower. 
We released a lot of office space, and so forth, in that. 

Mr. Beten. When might we expect a package report 

Mr. Marks. With the exception of CAA we can provide that in 
formation. 

Mr. Davis. On page 6 of your statement you stated that thus far 
you have completed or expect to complete, studies covering approxi- 
mately 22 functions and subfunctions and plan to have an additional 
20 completed by June 30 of 1957. 

Would you enlarge a little on that ? 

Mr. Marks. Yes, since I am following that personally. The 22 
functions we have studied are actually part of 59 total audits that we 
have completed. They have followed very closely the functional lines 
prescribed by the committee in identifying the functions and ap- 
proaching them from a technical point of view. 

So far in those 59 studies whic h have been completed we have real- 
ized approximately 94 man-years of savings, and a dollar value be- 
yond that saving of about $: 350,000. 

Currently we have in process 26 additional audits which will be 
finished by about June, and of those 26 about 9 cover clear-cut specific 
junctions. 

Beyond that still further we have 13 additional audits we plan to 
initiate after July 1. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. ALEexanper. I would like to ask the Secretary how many peo- 
ple in the scientific-professional fields are employed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr. Moore. We have a total of 7,408 broken down as follows: 


Coast and Geodetic_ 


: = ae pine eS 174 
National Bureau of Standards____ sed ; i - 5 1, 307 
Civil Aeronautics Administration_______- oe Se ee : 1, 069 
Maritime Administration ‘a se ; aes ssa ; 101 
Bureau of the Census BO cna eae earl tee Rs i te att sas ae eee 6 
Patent Office lire Re Reet A ae SS ab dea si as tsps techn aghteeee Saco 
Bureau of Public Roads____ diate co pee es gO a Ee ee 
en er Fa a = 2, 403 


Mr. Aexanper. In the past 2 years how many new ones have you 
added to your department and how many have you separated ? 

Mr. Moore. I cannot give you the answer for 2 years. I can give 
you the losses of GS- 13’s and above for the preceding > vear in these 
areas, which is a total of 20. 

Mr. ALExANDER. How many new ones were added ? 

Mr. Moore. Again, I am going to have to tell you our total scien- 
tific and engineering vacancies because those are additions mostly in 
the new program. As of October 31, it would amount to 1,622. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. How many did you say above GS-13 had just left 
your employment in the last year? | 

Mr. Moors. Twenty. 

Mr. ALExanver. What problems have been encountered, if any, in 
hiring and retaining scientific and professional engineers for various 
programs ? 
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Mr. Moore. I would like to break that into questions. Recruiting 
and hiring offer the difficulty. There is not too much difficulty in re- 
taining providing, of course, we continue our program to make the 
scientific and engineering jobs pleasant to the people who are in 
them. You cannot throw a lot of detail on many of these scientific 
people and expect they will be happy in their operation, so we are try- 
ing to break out all the ee you might say, from those jobs. _ 

Mr. Atexanper. Does the Department of Commerce contract with 
private industry for research and development projects? _ 

Mr. Moore. Yes; we have some contracts with private industry, 
mostly universities. I have that list here. Would you like for me to 
read them? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Just give me the total cost. 

Mr. Moore. $2,482,942.83. 

Mr. Atexanper. Do you find any element of competition for the 
service of personnel developed by these research and development 
contracts ? 

Mr. Moore. Our contracts are relatively small and I doubt if, under 
our contracts, we have a great deal of competition for our technical 
people. I might read the type of contracts we have. 


NS nr a asta enieedeiensisclisntieniieesinbaianitenania $45, 000 
a nnn te GOD I erearas canis esiarenide rer iniaesrmanah tries paeies 45, 000 
Peano ces euink minnie enmsemneneies 2, 600 
eT ait rachis cms enginins uae 40, 000 
Senders (which is a classified project that runs for 18 months) ~-_--__-_ 502, 000 
Sr IE nis ease dieeaewemitieeia 30, 000 
Minister Dommimnication Of TOCinre nn i ee cece 6, 000 
nN a cies tenga cnemes gh potato es nena pati 11, 77 

ION le ccc eiligeinde iene oselucise catannchv eA eendccotcaioebet 33, 300 
a I Rn ee ai 15, 000 


Mr. Atexanper. For the record, would you put in the total amount ? 

Mr. Moore. I believe I gave it earlier. The contracts for this year 
total $2,482,942.83. 

Mr. ALexanper. I realize that you do not have the same problem as 
if you were dealing with aircraft companies and companies like that. 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. 

Mr. Atexanper. Do you allow in these contracts expenses for ad- 
vertising and recruiting, and so forth that you find in some of the 
other contracts ? 

Mr. Moore. I think that we could answer that quite categorically— 
no. 
Mr. Atexanper. You do not have the same problem ? 

Mr. Moore. It is not the same problem, no, sir. 
Mr. Avexanper. Do you allow moving costs for personnel under 
these contracts? 

Mr. Moore. That I cannot tell you. I would not tell you whether or 
not, if we gave a contract to some university, they would use some of 
that money for moving a person, I would not know. 

Mr. ALexanper. But that is not the problem ? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. 

Mr. Atexanper. In the Cresap, McCormick & Paget report, as I 
understand it, they anneal about 3,300 employees in the CAA 
ind a net reduction of some 2,200, and yet at the same time I believe 
that the department scheduled a personnel expansion for this agency. 
Ts that the situation ? 
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Mr. Moore. Yes; that is the situation. 

Mr. Atexanper. Can you explain why this management survey 
showed one thing and the Suecntaans went the other way ¢ 

Mr. Moore. I can make a guess. I would rather have it off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. ALExANDER. We paid them, as experts, $113,447 for this report. 
Mr. Moore. And we probably got value out of it many times over, 
if for no other reason than bringing the various ideas together and 

showing a sound program that could come out from the CAA. 

Mr. AtexaNnper. Do you have any idea how many of the recom- 
mendations that were made by this survey were not adopted ? 

Mr. Moore. No. 

Mr. Davis. Any further questions? 

Mr. Henperson. I think not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brien. You have, Mr. Secretary, apparently readily available 
figures on how many engineers and scientists are available in the vari- 
ous components of your department. Now, what I am getting at is 
this: We have had discussions with the Bureau of the Budget with 
respect to the fact they break down just the personnel function figure 
primarily, and the administrative functions of your Department repre- 
sent maybe 10 percent, or more nearly 5 percent of the total number 
of employees, while the big bulk of the employees that conduct your 
operations are just in one bulk, and we wonder if it would be a her- 
culean task to continue the breakdown through, so that it would be 
helpful to us, to you, and the Bureau of the Budget as to how many 
people are doing what. 

Mr. Moore. We think that we have a fair breakdown on what these 
people do by bureaus and projects. 

Mr. Beten. It would just be a matter, then, of pulling it together 
actually ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Beien. And do you find those figures helpful in ascertaining 
how many people you have doing what? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. You see, because of the varying responsibilities 
of the different bureaus, you cannot very well add them up in a de- 
partmental figure and have them come out in the same classifications 
if I make myself clear. 

Mr. Been. I would like to ask your budget man, Would you have 
any problem in establishing a definition of what the budget function 
is? 

Mr. Nretson. I think you are aware, and I am, too, that in terms of 
what is personnel, what is budget management, and what is admin- 
istrative, in terms of definition, “it has been established. We do have 
it and we do know what they are. We look at this question quite 
often—how many people do we have in personnel; how many do we 
have in budget, and so forth. As Mr. Moore indicated, in relation 
to the functions and activities of our various bureaus, we may have 
a different type of job to do in one bureau than in another, in terms 
of any comparison between the personnel or the budget setups. 

Mr. Been. I can understand that. My question is not directed to 
your Department, but I have asked the question because of questions 

raised by others. They have said, “We find that we cannot identify 
or define the budget functions.” 
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The people in the Defense Department are pretty well able to estab- 
lish functions in activities. You said that you could define the budget 
functions ? 

Mr. Nuetson. Yes; 1 think that we could define the budget functions. 

Mr. Avexanper. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, we thank you and your associates for the 
information which you have given us. Our staff will remain in touch 
with you from time to time. We appreciate your cooperation and 
we will continue our efforts along with yours to hold this manpower 
situation down. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you very much for your courtesy. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you for coming and being with us. We will 
certainly have the staff keep in close contact with you. 

Mr. Beten. We have had some very pleasant visits in Mr. Moore’s 
own office. He takes a topside interest in it. 

Mr. Davis. We appreciate that very much, Mr. Secretary. 

The committee will adjourn to meet again at 2’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

It is a pleasure to have with us this afternoon, on behalf of the 
Department of Agriculture, Assistant Secretary Ralph S S. Roberts and 
his associates. 

Will you present them to the committee, please, Mr. Roberts? 


STATEMENT OF RALPH S. ROBERTS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY 
JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE; ERNEST C. BETTS, 
JR., DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL; RALPH E. KOEBEL, STAFF LEGAL 
OFFICER; CARL F. STOVER, MANAGEMENT ANALYST, OFFICE OF 
BUDGET AND FINANCE; N. ROBERT BEAR, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
ORGANIZATION PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT; MAX REID, CHIEF, 
DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would be glad to do so. 

The man on my right is Mr. Joseph C. Wheeler, the budget officer 
and Director of Finance; on his right, Mr. Ernest C. Betts, our new 
Director of Personnel; on his right, Mr. Ralph Koebel of our Gen- 
eral Counsel’s Office. 

On my immediate left, Mr. Max Reid, of our Office of Personnel, 
and Mr. Bear, of our Office of Per: sonnel. Mr. Bear has been desig- 
nated as liaison with members of your staff, and has been working 
with them continually over the past year. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I believe that 
you have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Roserts. I do 

Mr. Davis. We mans be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we welcome this op- 
portunity to discuss with you today the Department of Agriculaure’s 
activities designed to improve manpower utilization and ‘the reby in- 
crease the quality of the service the Department provides to the farm- 
ers and the public. In this statement I will summarize those activi- 
ties specifically related to the matters outlined in your letter of 
November 16, 1956, to the Department. 

In the Department of Agriculture, effective utilization of manpower 
is an important goal. Continuing efforts are made to achieve this 
goal through the Department’s activities for management improve- 
ment and the established channels of administrative control. These 
methods have demonstrated their effectiveness through many years, 
in helping to insure the orderly and constructive use of available 
resources in achieving program results. 

The Department of Agriculture has been charged by the Congress 
with the execution of programs vital to the national welfare. In 

carrying out these responsibilities, we recognize an important obliga- 
tion to strive for the maximum return from each dollar that is spent. 
The most diligent stewardship is expected of all of our employees as 
a public duty. It must be so, if the Department is to achieve, most 
effectively, the objectives set for us by the Congress. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


To help to ensure the orderly and effective improvement of manage- 
ment throughout the Department, there is in operation a management 
improvement program. Asa part of this program, each agency must 
report annually on the results of its efforts to improvement manage- 
ment. The results of these inquiries demonstrate that responsibility 
exercised by operating agencies to achieve more effective utilization 
of manpower and continuing economy in the expenditure of funds 
has produced positive results. 

The Department has recently assembled a report on its management 
improvement activities during fiscal years 1955 and 1956. This docu- 
ment describes the principles which underlie our efforts, and sum- 
marizes the more significant accomplishments during those two fiscal] 
years. We have made available to the committee copies of this report 
for more detailed review and analysis. 

I would like to emphasize that the material following the intro- 
ductory statement of general principles are only examples of what is 
being done. They do not represent a eompiete inventory of our 
projects. We selected the examples on the basis of their significance 
and the possible usefulness they would have in guiding other agencies 
inthe Department to work in certain of these fields. 

Just to point out the character of some of these projects, I will take 
the one on accounting—No. 3 on page 7. We developed a revised 
bonding procedure as a result of the flexibility granted to us by Public 
Law 323, which authorized Federal agencies to cover all employees 
under one single bond schedule. As a result, we eliminated 4,830 
separate bonds that had to be handled. We ine soe the coverage 
and reduced administrative costs by approximately $5,000. That is 
not much, but it is evidence of improvement in that area. On page 

, there is a reference to the organization of the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
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ministration’s fiscal operations. They had fiscal operations both in 
Washington and in four area finance offices. As a result of a study 
there we established a single finance office centrally located at St. 
Louis and saved approximately $1,115,000 in the first year of operation. 

Another example is the one near the bottom of page 15, on paper 
work. We are quite proud of our paper work dispooel program and 
during fiscal years 1955 and 1956 more than 52,000 cubic feet of 
records were transferred to Federal record centers, and over 206,000 
cubic feet were destroyed. 

Another example—and I have just picked these at random—is the 
one on page 24, on excess property. We have set up in the Department 
of Agric ulture a system for continually reviewing property which is 
excess to the needs of a given agency, and through a process of clear- 
ances, determining whether that property can be used in other agen- 
cies of the Department. As a result, in the 2 years which this report 
covers, property which was excess to ‘the needs of one agency was used 
in other agencies to the extent of $696,000, or about 19 percent of the 
total acquisition cost of all property reported as having been acquired 
by our agencies. I am talking, of course, about office ‘equipment and 
property of that kind. 

Then on page 25, with regard to our motor vehicles, through im- 
provement in the handling of our motor vehicles, the average operating 
cost for automobiles was 3.21 cents per mile in 1955, as compared to 
3.3 cents in 1954. On the basis of more than 45 million miles driven 
in 1955, this represented a saving to the Department of approximately 
$85,600. 

There was a slight reduction also made in the operating expense 
of light trucks of about $13,000. 

There are many examples of that kind in this document. We pre- 
pared primarily for use within the Department, but we thought you 
people on this committee would like to have copies. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Roserrs. More recently, a number of significant actions have 
been taken by the Department and its agencies to increase the effective- 
ness with which available resources are used. By way of example, 
these include: 

Survey of paperwork management: In the fall of 1955, the Depart- 
ment requested the General Services Administration to assign per- 
sonnel for a survey of USDA paperwork management, particularly in 
the areas of correspondence and forms control. This work covered 
not only Washington operations, but also a representative number of 
field locations. A series of 10 reports were prepared, outlining con- 
ditions found and recommendaing plans for departmental considera- 
tion. The manpower implications of this survey involve measures 
instrumental in conserving employee time, such as wider use of form 
letters, improved forms, and simplified procedural practices. At the 
present time, these reports are under comprehensive review in the 

Department and its agencies, looking to the implementation of im- 
provements in the paperwork area. 

Developments in electronic data processing: Several of the Depart- 
ment’s agencies have already begun to explore the possible applications 
of electronic data processing machines and integrated data processing 

systems in their administrative and program activities. This equip- 
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ment has demonstrated its usefulness in some other Government agen- 
cies, and in private business. It has enabled them to conduct opera- 
tions more effectively and more economically and to undertake activi- 
ties which were formerly not feasible because of the complexities in- 
volved in handling data by manual means, or through the use of con- 
ventional office machinery. 

In the Department of Agriculture, the Commodity Stabilization 
Service, after extensive study, installed an electronic unit in the ( vhi- 
cago Comomdity Office and is now installing another in the Kansas 
City Commodity Office. A similar study, looking to an ieiataliation 
in New Orleans, is well underway. Feasibility studies are also being 
carried out in Dallas and Minneapolis and studies of lesser magnitude 
are being conducted in Cincinnati and Portland. 

Estimates of manpower savings resulting from the Chicago in- 
stallation cannot yet be made, since it has only been in operation for 
4 months. However, exper ience thus far is indicative of the benefits 
to be expected. Recruitment has been stopped, except in those tech- 
nical categories required by the electronic machines. The electronic 
equipment has permitted the Office to keep abreast of increasing work- 
loads and to overcome backlogs. Speed and accuracy have markedly 
increased in meeting deadlines for processing orders and paying bills. 
Thus, not only is the efficiency of operations being i increased, but more 
effective program service is being rendered to the public. 

Other agencies, including the ‘Rural Electrification Administration, 
the Soil Conservation Service, and the Agricultural Research Service, 
contract for time on electronic-data- -processing systems owned or 
leased by other organizations. In both the Agricutural Marketing 
Service and the Forest Service, active studies are being made to de- 
termine possible applications to limited aspects of those agencies’ 
activities. 

Rapid advancements in this field have made it advisable that the 
Department give systematic attention to opportunities for increasing 
operating efficiency through the use of these new machines. The Office 
of Budget and Finance has established organized channels for dis- 
seminating information and guidance to Department personnel on 
such matters. Each agency has appointed a responsible official to serve 
as a representative on electronic data processing, to provide a focus 
for developments within the agency and for the exchange of informa- 
tion with other agencies. 

Program for the improvement of financial management: In addi- 
tion to continuing work under the joint program to improve account- 
ing in the Federal Government, attention is being given to some modi- 
fication of the Department’s financial management program, to carry 
out the objectives laid down in Public Laws 798 and 863 of the 84th 
Congress. 

These laws look toward certain changes in concepts and practices 
of budgeting and accounting. The principal purpose of the legisla- 
tion is to provide better information with which to evaluate budget 
requests and make internal management decisions. The essential re- 
quirements are for the maintenance of accounts on an accrual basis 
(in addition to maintaining them on an obligation] basis, as at present) 
and for the adoption of cost-based budgeting practices. In addition, 
changes are made in certain procedural requirements governing the 
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disposition of obligated and unobligated balances of lapsed appropria- 
tions. 

Within the broad policy of the law and guidelines issued by the 
Budget Bureau, the Department is carefully analyzing the problem 
of applying these concepts in our particular administrative and op- 
erating setting. Policies and instructions have been formulated and 
issued to Department agencies and they have been required to submit 
detailed plans for revising their budgeting and accounting practices, 
consistent with the objectiv es of the laws 

At present, practically all of the Dep: srtment’s business- type activi- 
ties, to which cost-based budgeting and accrual accounting are most 
applicable, are being conducted on this basis. It is expected, however, 
that significant improvements in the Department’s financial manage- 
ment will result from the current developmental work. 


FUNCTIONAL SURVEYS 


In conjunction with its regular management-improvement activities, 
the Department of Agriculture undertook, at this subcommittee’s re- 
quest, functional surveys of manpower utilization in parts of three 
agencies—the Soil Conservation Service. the Agricultural Research 
Service, and the Agricultural Marketing Service. Some of the more 
significant results of these surveys should be of special interest. 

Soil Conservation Service: In the Soil Conservation Service, ap- 
provimately 80 percent of the funds are used for personal services. 
More than 97 percent of this amount is used in State and local offices 
giving direct assistance to farmers. Requests for technical assistance 
are such that the Ser vice has emphasized programs for improving 
management in order to insure the highest efficiency and the maximum 
service to farmers. Significant aspects of the Soil Conservation 
Service system for management improvement include: 

(1) An operating budget for the Washington office and for each 
State. Revised quarterly, these budgets show exactly and in detail 
(a) every activity that will require funds, (6) the amounts needed, 
(c) individual positions by grade and salary, and (d@) other objects of 
expenditure. 

(2) An annual plan of operations for each work unit, each area, and 
each State, setting forth the objectives for the year, what will be done 
to reach them, and how it will be carried out. The annual plan for 
each work unit is based on a comprehensive workload analysis. 

(3) A workload analysis as the key to staffing in the organization 
and as a basis for budget requests. 

(4) Work schedules prepared on a long-term and short-term basis. 
Portions of the schedule for the immediate future are made in a de- 
tailed and specific manner. For example, at the work-unit level, 
weekly schedules in the work unit show the actual time of day when 
the work will be done with specific farmers. 

(5) A variety of work-improvement studies, production analyses, 
and related management surveys made regularly, to determine ways 
of improving operations. 

(6) Inspections as a regular part of administrative operations. In 
addition, a Program Appr aisal and Internal Audit Unit in the Wash- 
ington office makes an exhaustive review of all work in 8 to 12 States 
each year. 
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Following several conferences with Department officials and mem- 
bers of the subcommittee’s staff, action was taken to integrate and 
emphasize effective manpower utilization in this management pro- 
gram. The first step was to discuss manpower utilization and this 
subecommittee’s report with the Administrator's five field representa- 
tives. Each of these men occupies a position of leadership in a 
different area of the country. They were briefed on manpower 
utilization and instructed to see that it was receiving the proper 
emphasis in operations. This was done in a series of meetings and 
other field contacts. 

In addition to this systematic distribution through the field repre- 
sentatives to State and Territorial conservationists, the Assistant Ad- 
ministrators of the Service held individual meetings with selected 
State conservationists, to place additional emphasis on efficient man- 
power utilization in accordance with the principles established by 
this subeommittee and the Department. Further, all program in- 
spections regularly conducted by the Soil Conservation Service in- 
corporate manpower utilization suggestions. Each State office was 
requested to give major attention to these suggestions during regular 
program inspections of administrative areas. 

Functional manpower surveys were made in three States. 

Mr. Davis. Which three States were those ? 

Mr. Bear. Idaho, Oklahoma, and New Jersey. 

Mr. Roserrs. Although they did not disclose an excess of per- 
sonnel, they did produce many constructive suggestions and plans. 
Generally, they indicated that improvements can be made through (a) 
better screening of requests for agency assistance, (/) a more syste- 
matic accumulation of data from farmers and ranchers, (c) addi- 
tional studies designed to reduce the unit time for various jobs, and 
(2d) improved management techniques for planning and applying 
various conservation measures. 

The surveys have resulted in agreement that manpower utiliza- 
tion will continue to be emphasized in regularly scheduled program 
inspections, that there is a need for better underst: nding and more 
skillful use of management techniques by supervisors, and that 
steps should be taken to improve the incentive aw: ards program. 
Steps will be taken to correct these problems. 

Since January 1, 1956, the Soil Conservation Service has conducted 
program inspections in 34 States. These are closely similar in 
character to the functional surveys suggested by the subcommittee. 
In addition to these inspections, the Service has conducted internal 
audit and program appraisals in 15 States. The State offices have 
conducted inspections of 238 administrative areas under their juris- 
diction. 

Agricultural Research Service: The functional survey made in the 
Meat Inspection Branch of the Agricultural Research Service served 
as an evaluation of existing manpower controls. Personal services 
constitute about 96 percent of the total annual expenditures for meat- 
inspection activities. Of the 3,068 inspectors employed on December 

31, 1955, only 38 were in Washington. Field employees work in 1,208 
meatpacking or meat processing establishments in 480 cities and 
towns. This highly decentralized pattern of operation is further 
complic ‘ated by the f; ict that meat ins pectors are not grouped i in large 
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numbers. In 1,098 establishments, the number of assigned inspectors 
is less than 10, and many establishments have only 1 inspector. 
Inspection work is closely integrated with production- tins opera- 
tions. Overtime work is char geable to the packer, who provides as- 
surance that the number of inspectors assigned to an establishment 
is in keeping with production requirements. Overtime services ap- 
proximate 20 percent of the total payroll. 
The key factor in meat inspection manpower utilization is the 
legal requirement that inspection services be furnished upon request 
to packing and processing establishments engaged in interstate com- 
merce. The number of such establishments varies from year to year. 
Inspected plants, which numbered 928 on June 30, 1949, have in- 
creased steadily, and at present number 1,208. During the same pe- 
riod, the number of cities and towns in ‘which inspection was per- 
formed increased from 347 to 480. In terms of workload, between 
June 1949 and June 1956, the number of plants inspected increased 
30 percent, communities served increased 38 percent, animals slaugh- 
tered increased 29 percent, and the product-tonnage increased 35 per- 
cent. Personnel, over the same period, decreased 3.4 percent. This 
record, we believe, is evidence of careful planning and effective 
utilization of manpower. 
Mr. Davis. Is there meat inspection done by any other branch of 
the Government ? 
Mr. Rozerts. Not the kind of meat inspection we are talking about 
here. This inspection is required by meat-inspection laws that have 
been in existence for many years. It is mandatory in order that a 
packer might ship his meat interstate. There are State inspection 
services in many areas where meat is inspected by State inspectors, 
for meat that is consumed locally within the State. 
For a number of years, the Defense Department also provided its 
own corps of veterinarians to inspect meat purchased under Army 
contracts for use by the military services. 
Mr. Davis. Do they inspect any meat other than that which is pur- 
chased for the military services ? 
Mr. Rogerts. No, they do not. Some of that work has been taken 
over by the Department of Agriculture and discussions are now 
taking place between the Department of Agriculture and the De- 
fense Department to take over the remainder. 
Mr. Davis. Is there any duplication of inspection between the two 
gencies ¢ 
“Mr. Ronerts. Well, I suppose there was some as they have operated 

in the past, although the Defense Department might well take the posi- 
tion that their inspection was for a different purpose. 
The Department’s meat inspection gener: a is for sanitary condi- 
tions, wholesomeness of the products and so on, whereas the Defense 
Department has taken the position that it has been necessary for 
them to have men representing the Defense Department in the plants 
to determine that the products which are purchased under Defense con- 
tracts are produced and packed in accordance with specifications 
established in the contracts with the Defense Department. 
Even in that area, we have taken over some of that work, and it is 
planned that we will take over additional work in the near future. 
Mr. Beten. I wonder if I may ask a couple of questions in this 
area. 
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The other day I was discussing with the Department representatives 
a matter relating to the meat inspection group, and I was rather sur- 
prised to learn that it was out at Beltsville at what seems to be a re- 
search or development center, or one that does not seem to relate 
to meat inspection. What is that out there? 

Mr. Roserrs. I think, Mr. Belen, you have reference to another 
group that is related to the meat-inspection work. You see, the meat- 
Inspection work itself is a service rendered in the plant, looking at the 
carcasses and examining the meat product that is being processed. 
That inspection is both post and ante mortem. As specimens of the 
vital organs of the animal, or even parts of the animal itself, are found 
by the veterinarians in their i inspections which appear to be diseased 
or seem to have some unusual characteristics those specimens are sent 
into the research laboratories for examination. That is one of the 
wavs we determine whether there is disease of an unusual character, 
and so on, that is getting into our livestock herds. 

Mr. Betey. The man who is actually inspecting the Rath plant in 
Waterloo, Iowa, for example, to get down to specifics, is what I had 
inmind. Originally I thought it would affect your marketing of meat 
department, but instead some or ganization out at Beltsv ile handles 
the supervision. Mr. Miller is the head of the branch. 

Mr. Roserts. Dr. Miller is the head of the meat inspection branch. 
He is located in Washington. Some of this research work is done at 
Beltsville, but the inspectors themselves are located all over the coun- 
try right in the cities in which the packing plants are located. 

Mr. Brien. I will get the letterhead. I know it is a different group. 

Mr. Ronerts. There is a pathology group in Beltsville. 

Mr. Berrs. Administratively meat inspection is a part of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service. 

Mr. Roserts. I get your point, Mr. Belen. 

Mr. Been. That is the point. Was it recently transferred ? 

Mr. Roszerts. No; the Meat Inspection Service has for many years 
been a part of the Agricultural Research Service or its predecessor 
organization. 

Mr. Been. It just seemed to me that it would go over into opera- 
tions, rather than a research activity. 

Mr. Roserts. No. It is operations in character. In the Agricul- 
tural Research Service we have not only research but we have regu- 
latory activities which affect the control of plant and animal diseases 
and insect pests, so that we have a close association of the research with 
the related control activity. Meat inspection is one of those regulatory 
activities. 

Mr. Beten. What brings the question up really is the fact that it 
seemed to me that about every group in the Dep: urtment of Agriculture 
has somebody out in every area, instead of one individual kind of 
looking after it. 

For ‘example, let me ask this question: Does your Meat Marketing 
Division—Mr. Reid’s division—have a man also in the Rath pl: unt? 

Mr. Roperts. They may, if the Rath plant has asked for meat-grad- 
ing service. The grading service is quite distinct from meat inspection. 

Mr. Been. Is that paid for by the plant? 

Mr. Roserrs. Grading is paid for by the plant on a fee basis. 

Mr. Beien. The reason I am developing this, Mr. Chairman, is that 
you will remember we discussed this morning with another department 
that possibly a lot of the services we are performing, although they 
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are performed by Government employees, may be such that those em- 
ployees should be set aside, since they are paid for actually as a service. 

I just wondered how many would be involved in that type of activ- 
ity for the Department of Agriculture. If you do not have that you 
can supply it. 

Mr. Rozerrs. We would be glad to supply that for the record. I 
think we should make clear the distinction in their duties. 

Mr. Bexen. All right. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Average annual employment, financed by fees and miscellaneous contributions 
fiscal year 1957, estimated 
Average annual 
Inspection, grading, etc. of food products: employment 
Trust funds, Agricultural Research Service._.........._..........- 25 
The services provided include inspection and certification of 
animal foods and inedible agricultural products in interstate and 
foreign commerce ; examinations of meat and meat food products 
in federally inspected meatpacking plants for compliance with 
contract specifications ; the provision of feed and attendants for 
animals in quarantine; and work performed under cooperative 
agreements on production and utilization research, plant quaran- 
tine inspection and plant pest-control activities. 
Trust funds, Agricultural Marketing Service__________-__-_---_---_- 2, 053 
The services provided comprise principally inspection and grad- 
ing of farm products requested by interested parties. These 
services assure impartial application of inspection, grading, and 
classing standards. 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act fund, Agricultural Market- 
RON I a oer Sane I aR as lei ra odemeeeipia ane 88 
Licensing services are administered under a number of regula- 
tory legislative acts relating to the marketing of fresh and frozen 
fruits and vegetables. Licenses are issued to commission mer- 
chants, dealers, and brokers handling these products. The fees 
collected are used to meet the cost of administering services in con- 
nection with the issuance, suspension, or revocation of licenses. 
Other services financed from non-Federal funds: 
re Ce Sn GO hee a sce ete. 2, 027 
These cooperative services represent primarily improvement 
work performed in areas of national forests from which timber 
has been cut and sold. Included are special measures to improve 
the quality of future timber crop and the establishment of new 
crops Where natural reproduction is not satisfactory. Another 
service, by cooperative agreement, is the protection of private 
lands in or near the national forests. 
Brush Gimpoeal, Purest Bervere a a re es 861 
Deposits are made by purchasers of national forest timber to 
pay for the disposal of slash and other debris resulting from 
timber-cutting operations. 
State rural rehabilitation funds, Farmers’ Home Administration... 125 
By trust agreements with 39 States, the assets of State rural 
rehabilitation corporations are administered by the Farmers’ 
Home Administration for the principal purpose of making farm 
ownership loans. The administrative workload borne by this 
agency, attributable to this activity, is charged to the trust fund. 


Total, average annual employment________________________ . 5,179 


In addition, other services performed requiring employment which are financed 
by appropriation reimbursement from non-Federal sources include sales of 
aerial and other photographic reproductions, mosaic, soil, land-use and other 
maps, and library photocopy material for which it is not practicable to estimate 
the related employment. 


Mr. Roserts. The Meat Inspection Service is a mandatory service, 
mandatory by law. A person cannot ship meat in interstate commerce 
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unless he has it inspected, for wholesomeness and sanitary condition, 
by the Federal Meat Inspection Service. 

The meat-grading service has developed at the instance of the trade, 
as a matter of fact. Feeling that, if their product bore a stamp of 
the Department of Agriculture saying that this carcass was Prime, 
or this carcass is Good, or this carcass is Commercial grade, they 
would be benefited in marketing their product, they have asked for 
the service. 

Grading is not necessary to ship interstate. It is not necessary 
for any purpose except to assure that the consumer gets a product 
of the quality he thinks he is buying. 

Mr. Beten. Just as a man who has to shop occasionally, I have 
observed that there seems to be some difference in the grading now. 
Was there a recent change in the grades? 

Mr. Roserts. The last change made in the meat grades was about 
2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. Berten. Would that standard be set up by the trade or your 
people? 

Mr. Roserts. That depends on who is doing the grading. ‘This is 
a voluntary service. 

Mr. Beten. [f it is voluntary, I wondered if they set it up. 

Mr. Roserts. If a packer asks for the Department of Agriculture 
to perform the grading service, for which he pays a fee—he reim- 
burses the Government for the cost—then our standards are applied. 
If he chooses to set up his own grading service then we have no con- 
trol over the standards. They may be our standards, they may be 
comparable to them, or they may be quite different. 

One of the large chainstores, for example, uses only meat graded 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. One of the other 
large chains grades its own meat. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you a question at that point. Can they 
have a grade which was denominated Prime which is a different grade 
from the one the Government denominates Prime? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, they may, but of course it will not bear a Gov- 
ernment stamp. It will not indicate it is a United States Department 
of Agriculture grade. 

Mr. Beten. Is it in blue ink? 

Mr. Davis. Would the average customer know of that difference? 

Mr. Roserts. I would think he would. The grading service of 
the United States Department of Agriculture has become so popular, 
shall I say, with the consumer that there is a very large demand for 
the service on the part of packers. 

Mr. Korser. Might I comment on that, Mr. Roberts ? 

While the Government marks are not mandatory—in other words, 
no one has to use our service—we now have the Government symbol 
yrotected by certification and registration with the Patent Office. 
Ve have tried to be vigorous and prevent anybody from impinging 
or infringing on our mark. 

Mr. Davis. I think to prevent any imposition you would have to be 
very vigorous. 

Mr. Korner. It has been at times very difficult. 

Mr. Davis. I have noticed the ads and I have noticed that sometimes 
they have the words “United States Government graded Good” or 
“United States Government graded Prime.” Then I have seen other 
ads which would advertise meat as “Good” or “Commercial” and it 
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would not say “United States Government” but to me they would be 
one and the same, because I did not know the difference between United 
States Government graded and anybody else’s. 

Mr. Roserts. They would not necessarily be the same because we 
have no control over the grades individual concerns establish for the 
sale of their product where we do not do the grading. 

Mr. Davis. What does your Department do to maintain a lookout to 
see whether unscrupulous asaais. or butchers, are taking ad- 
vantage of that ? 

Mr. Roserts. There have been a number of rather important cases, 
I remember one up in New York not long ago. 

Mr. Korser. Yes. We have acted on them. I might say, Mr. 
Chairman, on the point you make, the Patent Office will not let us 
certify the words Prime” and “Good.” They are words of common 
use. We have our shield as our certification mark and the words 
“U.S. D. A.” on the shield, with the other words “Prime” or “Good.” 
Anyone can invent his own system and use the words “Prime” and 
“Good.” Perhaps that is something Congress might want to look at. 
It has, I think, at some times. 

Mr. Davis. Unless some method is devised of letting the public 
know about the possibilities, it looks to me like it presents an almost 
unlimited opportunity to skin the public. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, I am young and naive and innocent ; 
but do I understand that now the Government goes to the Patent Of- 
fice to get a patent on a Government label? 

Mr. Roperrs. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. I think that is what has been developed here. 

Mr. Kogset. I will try to answer that, sir. Our service is voluntary. 
Our mark is not at the present time specified by act of Congress, so 
when the Department adopts a mark it is an ordinary business opera- 
tor. Symbols and marks and distinctive features we might use do not 
impel the public unless we protect ourselves by the same means the 
public uses. Patents are of that type. We have no right to preempt 
an invention unless we get it patented. The same is true of this mark. 

There are a few things, such as the National 4-H Club symbol, ac- 
tually protected directly by act of Congress, but these marks are not. 

Mr. Davis. What can you do in case you find some unprincipled 
butcher or chainstore outfit advertising one of these grades of meat 
which really does not come up to the standard of the Government 
grade? 

Mr. Korsex. There is a recent amendment to the False Marking 
Act. We can proceed against him on that. We can also sue him 
on the certification-mark statute. There are various legal remedies 
we can pursue. 

My impression is that the actual infringing on the mark is not a 
great problem. The other problem is the one you mention of the 
public not understanding if a butcher says “this is Prime.” He can 
even call it “No. 1 Prime” or he can call it “Davis’ No. 1 Prime” and 
we cannot stop that. He cannot call it “U.S. D. A. graded Prime.” 

Mr. Davis. The failure or the omission of calling it “United States 
Government graded Prime” would not be caught by the average cus- 
tomer, would it? 

Mr. Korsev. That istrue. I do not know offhand. 

Mr. Davis. I do not think you would be able to educate them. 

Mr. Beten. It seems to me there has been a trend in that direction. 
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Have you observed in your operations that there is a trend toward 
bigness itself and that big stores and bigness itself bring about their 
own gradings and their own use of it¢ I do not want to name any 
big stores or chains, but is Prime the same this vear as it was last 
year in these stores that do not use your grading ¢ 

Mr. Roserts. We would not know. 

Mr. Betxen. Do you observe that ! 

Mr. Roserrs. We would not know. 

Mr. Beten. Is the public protected in any way ¢ 

Mr. Roserts. I think the best criterion, Mr. Belen, is to say that 
the amount of meat that is graded by the United States Department 
of Agriculture—the volume—and the amount of money which the 
packers pay for the grading has constantly increased from year to 
vear. I do not believe the meatpackers and the meat handlers would 
be willing to continue to pay more and more money to have more and 
more meat graded if they did not feel it had some very definite 
important influence on the buying public. 

Mr. Beten. As I say, I have not gone into this matter individually, 
but I had understood there was a great scarcity of the very top grade 
of beef, and that you can only actually get it on the Kansas City 
market and possibly some on the Chicago market. I believe that is 
the No.1 Prime. 

Now, if that same category is used by the store, when it is not at all, 
the public thinks it is buying a lot more of the No. 1 beef than it is; 
is that not about the size of it ¢ 

Mr. Roserts. That could be. I was not aware of the shortage you 
are talking about. 

Mr. Beten. AsI say, I am not speaking technically. 

Mr. Roserrs. Most of the chain stores will not have Prime beef in 
their counters. 

Mr. Been. I was in a restaurant in San Francisco, where a man 
made a big to-do and showed his truck and said, “I hauled this all 
the way from Kansas City, the only place you can get it.” Maybe 
that istrue. I donot know, but I have heard that. 

Getting back to the other line of questioning: What is the difference 
between your handling of beef—that is, your inspection for salability, 
healthfulness, and so forth—and the inspection put in for poultry, 
which, as I understand it, is under another department ? 

Mr. Roserts. The poultry inspection is under the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. The poultry inspection at the present time is a 
voluntary service, paid for by the poultry industry on a fee basis. 
They reimburse the Government for all costs involved. At the present 
time it is not a mandatory program. It is like the grading service. 
The poultry plant that wants it applies for it and pays for the service 
and has the benefit of a stamp which indicates that the poultry has 
been inspected by the United States. Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Davis. Does that have different grades, or is it just one stamp 
for all the poultry ¢ 

Mr. Rozerts. It is just for wholesomeness. 

Mr. Beten. The Department of Agriculture, I believe, has the pre- 
dominant amount of inspection for wholesomeness and grades in the 
Government. I wonder if you would be able to make up for the com- 
mittee a report showing where all meat inspection, poultry inspection, 
or any type of food inspection is conducted in your Department, by 
division, and in other Departments of Government. Let us take that 
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in the form of the Government in the inspection of meat, poultry, and 
foods, just to take a look to see how many people are engaged through- 
out the Government in different areas. 

Mr. Ropgerts. Yes. We would be glad to do what we can on that 
from our knowledge. We have the mandatory inspection on meat. 
We have the voluntary grading on meat. We have the voluntary in- 
spection on poultry, dairy products, fruit, and vegetables. 

Mr. Davis. Is it voluntary on dairy products, also? 

Mr. Rozerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beten. Then there is also the inspection of the armed services 
vou were discussing earlier. 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. 

Mr. Beten. I am concerned about one point. 

Mr. Roserts. We have been doing inspections for the armed serv- 
ices on fruit and vegetables for a long time. We did most of the work 
during the World War, World War II, and the Korean war. 

Mr. Beten. But you do not do it on meat. 

Mr. Roserrs. We have been working on it. As I say, it looks like 
within the next few months we may take over the whole thing. At 
least, the Department of Defense proposal is that we take it, except 
for outside the continental limits of the United States. We do not 
want to take that over for the military establishments, because we 
do not have inspection people outside the continental limits of the 
United States. 

Mr. Beten. Our concern is that not only does it create a duplica- 
tion on the part of the Government, but we get correspondence say- 
ing, “There are a half dozen inspectors from the Government here.” 
It : gives a wrong impression to them. It would be good to have those 
facts. 

Mr. Rorerts. We would be glad to do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Food inspection activities 


| 
Type of inspection Organizational location | Number employees | How financed 


} | 
Fresh fruits and veg- | Agricultural Marketing | 205 inspectors, 26 coopera- | Reimbursables. 








etables. Service, Fruit and Veg- | tively controlled agents.! | 
etable Division | 
Proeessed fruits and do : .......| 539 inspectors ‘ | Do 
vegetables. 
Miscellaneous grainand | Agricultural Marketing | (°) - Do. 
grain products. Service, Grain Division. 
Meat grading- Agricultural Marketing | 440 graders Do. 
Service, Livestock Divi- 
sion. 
Dairy products Agricultural Marketing | 150 inspectors 3 Do. 
Service, Dairy Division. 
Poultry _-- ... Agricultural Marketing | 362 graders,‘ 503 inspectors Do, 
Service, Poultry Division. 
Meat inspection Agricultural Research Serv- | 3.300 inspectors __- Federal appropria- 
ice, Meat Inspection tion with reim- 
Branch. bursement for 
overtime. 
nder cooperative local arrangements 3,000 additional inspectors are licensed to inspect fruits and 


getables under Federal standards. 
2 This activity carried on by personnel employed primarily to enforce the Grain Standards Act—20 percent 
of time, of 233 grain inspectors. 
Under cooperative agreements with States, approximately 100 State employees are licensed to grade 
dairy products under Federal standards 
4 Under cooperative agreements with States, approximately 200 State employees are licensed to grade 
poultry and poultry products under Federal standards. There are also 965 employees of poultry processing 
plants who are licensed to grade poultry and poultry products under Federal standards. Employment 
under reimbursable arrangements varies from day to day depending upon demand for service. 
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Mr. Davis. Could you tell me to what extent the various poultry 
areas use your inspection? For instance, Georgia is a place where 
we have quite a poultry industry. How would that compare to the 
New England States? 

Mr. Roserts. I will have to put that in the record, Mr. Davis, be- 
cause I am not close enough to the poultry inspection operation to 
know. I am of the opinion that our service is extensively used, in- 
cluding in the Delmarva area, the Virginia area, and I believe in the 
Georgia area. Your State is one of the really big broiler-producing 
States now, as you know. 

Mr. Davis. Yes; it is. Would you put in the total number em- 
ployed? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes; we would be glad to. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Number of plants under poultry grading and inspection, and the number of 
Federal onpnen es by eae saad as of Dec. 1, 1956 


Grading Inspection 


Number of Number of Number of Number of 
plants employees plants | employees 


Alabama 
Arizona ‘ fj l | 

Arkansas _- ; 17 17 15 33 
California 57 40) 28 51 
Colorado. 6 6 F 
Connecticut... . 7 

Delaware ’ 
District of Columbia _- 1: 
Florida. 5 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Tilinois 
Indiana 
Iowa. 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland_. 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi-_-- 
Missouri 
Montana_.._- 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania. -. 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina-_. 
South Dakota 
Tennessee __ 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia_. 
Wisconsin__- 
W yoming 


Total 


Note.—There are included a number of seasonal plants, w! 
quarters frequently are not within the State where such plants 


85555—57——16 
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Mr. Brien. Mr. Secretary, we have asked another department to 
indicate to us how many of its employees, while they are Government 
employees and reported in this 2.3-million-odd, are actually on a vol- 
untary basis and are paid for by industry. We have in mind possibly 
that that group should be isolated, since it increases as the industry 
increases and is really not on the Federal payroll as such, if you get 
adequate reimbursement including administrative cost. 

Mr. Rozervs. We would be glad to give you that information, Mr. 
Belen. 

Mr. Been. Thank you. 

Mr. Roserts. I might say, Mr. Chairman, on this poultry inspec- 
tion, you are probably aware that was an issue of considerable interest 
in the last session of Congress. There were two bills introduced. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Roserrs. I suppose there will be additional bills introduced 
this next session. 

Mr. Davis. I think there will be. 

Mr. Roserrs. If either 1 of those 2 bills introduced at the last 
session were to be enacted, then it is assumed that the poultry inspec- 
tion would become mandatory and would be handled on the same basis 
as the meat-inspection service is now done. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Henverson. Mr. Secretary, is there a good reason why these 
various inspections should not be handled at least under the same ad- 
ministrative head ; poultry, meat, fruit, vegetables, and dairy ? 

Mr. Roperrs. Well, that is a difficult question, Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Henperson. Is it being studied ? 

Mr. Roperts. It is being studied; yes. It was considered at some 
length during the last session of Congress both inside the Department 
and out, because one of those bills provided for placing the poultry 
inspection under Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Henperson. Is there a conflict between some of the inspections 
done by the Department of Agriculture and other departments of 
Government with the responsibility of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration ? 

Mr. Rozerts. I do not believe there is any conflict, really. The 
Food and Drug Administration, of course, considers questions such 
us residues—spray residues—and the effect which certain curing proc- 
esses have on meat, and whether there are any residues that are left in 
the food product as a result of the processing that would be harmful 
to humans. 

The Department of Agriculture is working very closely with the 
Food and Drug Administration on all those processes. We have co- 
operating relationships not only on the meat and meat food products, 
but of spray residues on fruits and vegetables, and so on. I think I 
can say pretty candidly that there is no duplication. We have out- 
lined our respective areas of responsibility and we have day-to-day 
working relationships with them. 

Mr. Henperrson. Finally, on the inspection of meat procured by 
the Defense Department, is the requirement that that meat which is 


shipped in interstate commerce be inspected by the Department of 
Agriculture? 
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Mr. Roserts. All meats shipped in interstate commerce must be, 
yes. 

Mr. Henverson. Including those purchased by the Department of 
Defense ¢ 

Mr. Rosrrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEnperson. So that there is that overlap presently existing. 

Mr. Roserrs. That is correct, but again I want to say that probably 
the Defense Department would say, “We do not inspect the carcass 
post mortem and ante mortem as the Department of Agriculture does. 
We will look at the specifications on the processing of it and the pack- 
ing and canning of it.” 

Mr. Henverson. So that you will not be taking over the function 
ordinarily handled by the Defense Department in the purchasing of 
any product ? 

Mr. Roserrs. Not the purchasing, but we will be taking over the 
review of the product for compliance with specifications in the con- 
tract for packing. 

Mr. Henverson. They will still have to have someone there to see 
it is packaged ? 

Mr. Roserts. No. We will be doing that for them. 

Mr. Henverson. For them ? 

Mr. Ropserts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALExaNpDER. Will you yield? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Secretary, do you feel that possibly the meat- 
packers and other people who get this service, if we go into the field 
of poultry inspection, receive a service which ought to be paid for out 
of the particular field, rather than paid for by the Federal Govern- 
ment as a whole? 

Mr. Roserrs. That is a very interesting subject, Mr. Alexander. 
The Department looks upon a mandatory policing function, a police 
power type of service, as a governmental service which should be 
borne by the public as a whole rather than placing the Service in the 
position of having to be financed from the organization which it is 
policing—a principle that is not very sound. 

Mr. Atexanper. I understand that. 

Mr. Roserts. So that where we have a mandatory inspection it is 
our feeling that it is proper that it be financed as a public function, 
and let the entire population assume the cost of the service. 

Where it is a voluntary service we definitely feel that the industry 
ought to pay for the service which is rendered on request. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. How much of the inspection is voluntary and how 
much is mandatory ? 

Mr. Roperts. The meat inspection, it is entirely mandatory. The 
meat grading is not. The meat inspection appropriation now 1s about 
$16 million annually. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Has that not helped the packers and other people? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, but it is primarily to assure that meat sold on 
the American market is wholesome and is fit for human consumption. 

Mr. Aexanver. In other words, you do not feel that there ought 
to be any changes in this sphere we are discussing ? 

Mr. Roserts. No, I do not believe there would be any general ac- 
ceptance of a change. As a matter of fact, you will remember that 
in 1948, I think it was, the Congress adopted a rider to the agriculture 
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appropriation bill which provided that for the ensuing year the Meat 
Inspection Service should be self-supporting and paid for by the 
packers. The following year one of the first bills to be enacted in the 
Congress was a bill which was unanimously passed repealing the rider 
on the appropriation bill and placing the Service back on the basis 
of public financing. ; 

Mr. Davis. Is that on the theory that there might be a sense of obli- 
gation on the part of the inspector to the packer, because that is where 
his pay is coming from ? 

Mr. Roserts. That seemed to be the basis for it; that the organiza- 
tion being policed should not be responsible for the maintenance of 
the police force. 

Mr. Davis. In other words, one that is being policed ought not to be 
the one the salary is coming from. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. Now if I may revert to my statement. 

The wide variation in size, location, and operations of inspected 
establishments—talking about meat inspection service—makes it im- 
possible to say that the addition of a stated number of establishments 
calls for a definite number of additional employees. However, ex- 
perience has enabled ARS to recognize certain categories in which this 
can be approximated. Every effort will be made to continue and ex- 
pand this practice. The fact is, however, that the meat-inspection 
branch is, and for some years has been, understaffed to perform in a 
thoroughly adequate way the responsibilities assigned to it. 

Agricultural Marketing Service: The functional surveys of the 
Agricultural Estimates Division of the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice covered 5 State offices and resulted in a total of 66 recommendations, 
which, we believe, will increase efficiency and service to the public when 
they are implemented. These surveys were carried out in cooperation 
with the staff members of this committee. Some of the recommenda- 
tions will require additional funds and time before they can be realized. 
However, approximately 75 percent are now in effect and the remain- 
der will be adopted as rapidly as feasible. Since the completion of 
the original surveys, 8 additional State offices have been examined, and 
plans have been made to continue the reviews until all of the 41 State 
offices have been covered. 

We are confident that the reports and recommendations resulting 
from these surveys will lead to improved operations. We believe that 
our efforts to improve the use of personnel have been and will continue 
to be effective. Although it is difficult to pinpoint exact savings in 
expanding programs, we know that because of the survey efforts, the 
per-capita output of productive work has increased. 

The following are some examples of programs and activities by 
which the Agricultural Marketing Service seeks to improve manpower 
utilization: 

(1) A training course in the fundamentals of management and su- 
pervision is now being developed. Because of the wide dispersal of 
supervisors in this program, the material is being developed in the 
form of a correspondence course consisting of 16 lessons or assign- 
ments. The course is designed to be completed in approximately 9 
months. Originally, about 125 selected supervisors will participate, 
but plans call for eventually making it available to all AMS employees 
who are potential occupants of positions in which such training would 
be of value. 
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(2) At least annually, officials of the management division hold con- 
ferences to evaluate their operations and to plan improvements. Ap- 
proximately quarterly, the directors of the three area administrative 
divisions meet with agency officials for the purpose of coordinating 
management activities ‘and ine reasing the efficiency of operations. 

(3) * Progr: am divisions periodic ally hold national or regional meet- 
ings as part of their technical-training programs. In most of these 
meetings, representatives of the management divisions participate on 
some phase of management having to do with the efficient use of 
money, men, or materials. 


ADMINISTRATION OF NEW AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 


In January 1956, the President presented to the Congress a 9-point 
agricultural program, including the soil bank, improved measures for 
surplus disposal, strengthened commodity programs, a rural develop- 
ment program, the Great Plains program, and increased resources for 
agricultural credit as important items. Substantially all of this pro- 
gram was enacted. In implementing it, the Secretary achieved its 
maximum integration with the existing structure and operations of 
the Department in order to hold to a minimum the need for additional 
personnel. 

The major program expansion was contained in the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 (Public Law 540), which authorized activities to assist 
farmers in diverting a portion of their cropland from the production 
of excessive supplies of agricultural commodities and to carry out a 
program of soil, water, forest and wildlife conservation. ‘These pro- 
visions are commonly known as the soil bank program. 

After careful study and planning, primary responsibility for the 
conservation reserve aspects of the program was assigned to the al- 
ready existing Agricultural Conservation Program Service. The 
Commodity Sti abilization Service was given major responsibility for 
the acreage-reserve aspects of the program. Working cooperatively, 
these two agencies, together with the headquarters and field offices of 
other Department agencies, such as the Forest Service, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and Federal Extension Service, have carried out the new 
program within the existing organizational framework of the De spart- 
ment. In addition, reliance has been placed on State and county agri- 
cultural stabilization and conservation committees for adapting and 
implementing the program in the light of local needs. These assign- 
ments of responsibility are fully described in Secret: iry’s Memoran- 
dum No, 1399, dated June 13, 1956, copies of which are available for 
study by this committee. 

In the case of the Commodity Stabilization Service, which carries 
the main burden of coordinating and servicing the soil bank program, 
it was necessary to establish a new Soil Bank Division within the 
regular framework of the Commodity Stabilization Service, with 
broad responsibility for program planning, direction, control, and 
appraisal. 

Additional provisions of Public Law 540, for example those dealing 
with surplus disposal, marketing quotas, and acreage allotments, have 
also been integrated within the existing functional organization of 
the Department. Similarly, in giving effect to the Great Plains pro- 
gram, the rural development program strengthened agricultural 
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credit services and other aspects of the new agricultural program, re- 
sponsibility has been assigned to existing agencies, to execute them in 
conjunction with already established activities and programs. 


SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


As the members of the subcommittee are aware, the Department of 
Agriculture is one of the largest employers of scientific and techni- 
cally trained personnel in the United States. At the present time, 
the Department has approximately 20,000 full-time scientific and 
technically trained employees engaged in carrying out research, regu- 
latory, conservation, stabilization, marketing “and other related 
activities, which have been authorized by the Congress. In recent 
years, the Congress has reemphasized the importance of these pro- 
grams and provided increased appropriations for many phases of 
them. Particular emphasis has been given to the expansion of re- 
search. Certain other activities, such as soil conservation, watershed 
planning, forestry, rural telephone systems, surplus commodity dis- 
posal, and expansion of foreign market outlets have also been 

strengthened. 

At the same time that the Department has been called upon to ex- 
pand its research and other programs, it has been confronted with an 
increasingly difficult problem in 1 the recruitment and retention of the 
scientific and technically trained personnel needed to carry out these 
activities. This problem results from a combination of factors. One 
of its most significant aspects, as it relates to the ability of the Depart- 
ment to maintain a position of leadership in scientific research, is that 
the ratio of students enrolling in various fields of scientific agriculture 
has tended to decrease in recent years. Thus, the supply of prospec- 
tive candidates available for consideration by the Department has 
been reduced. This factor is of considerable concern to the Depart- 
ment and to the land-grant colleges and universities throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know why that condition exists, Mr. Secretary / 

Mr. Rorerts. I am not sure I know precisely why it exists. There 
may be a number of factors. 

In the first place. some of the more dynamic research programs that 
have developed in recent years have provided to graduating students 
what appear to be greater opportunities for them than in the field of 
agricultural researc ch. Tam thinking of geophysics and that sort of 
thing. 

The fact remains that whatever the reason may be, and it may be 
that as youngsters grow up and the number of farms decrease they 
have less of an interest in going into agriculture. 

Mr. Davis. City boys don’t usually take agricultural courses? 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

In the fall semester of 1948, in the land-grant colleges, the freshman 
class had a total of 10,176 agriculture students. In 1956 they had 
9.581. 

In 1948 the sophomore class was 10,281. In 1956 the sophomore 
class was 8,162. 

For the juniors it is even more pronounced: 11,511 in 1948, and in 
1956 it was 7,771. 
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That is from a summary of a report prepared by the Land Grant 
College Association. 

These colleges and universities are making every effort to reverse 
the trend and in some States their efforts have resulted in a slight 
increase in enrollments. Coupled with the problem of a curtailed 
supply of scientific and technically trained personnel has been a sub- 
stantial increase in the demand for such personnel. 

Mr. Davis. If there is not some letup in that trend your problem 
will get worse and worse every year. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir; it is getting serious now. 

Asa result of these factors, the Department i is confronted with seri- 
ous shortages in important occupational areas of employment. This 
subcommittee i Is aware of the extent of this shortage in engineering 
and the physical sciences and the fact that the President has estab- 
lished a committee, under the chairmanship of Philip Young, Chair- 
man of the United States Civil Service Commission, to study the prob- 
lem as it affects the entire Federal service as an employer, and to make 
appropriate recommendations. The Department is participating ac- 
tively in the studies of that committee. 

Mr. Davis. To what extent is your Department participating in 
those activities ? 

Mr. Rem. To the extent of working with the various subcommittees 
that Mr. Young has established. 

Mr. Davis. Who from your Department is working with it and how 
often and to what extent ¢ 

Mr. Ret. Several representatives of the Office of Personnel, in- 
cluding myself, for example, have been designated to work on dif- 
ferent committees. 

Mr. Davis. Are they meeting ? 

Mr. Rep. They have met more or less regularly for the past sev- 
‘al months. 

Mr. Davis. How often? 

Mr. Rep. Once a week for several months. 

Mr. Roserts. In order to staff and maintain the Department’s serv- 
ices concerned with the scientific and technical programs and activi- 
ties under present appropriation levels, and in the light of our turn- 
over experience in rec ent years, it is estimated that the Department 
needs in excess of 2,000 new employees each year with professional 
training and background. These needs are not now being met ade- 
quately. 

Mr. Davis. How many in excess of those 2,000 employees would 
be needed to replace retirements and vacancies that come along in the 
ordinary course of events, and how many would be on account of 
expansion and enlargement ? 

{r. Retp. This 2,000 is more or less a normal replacement figure 
we have visualized for the past several years. We consider that as 
more or less a normal replacement figure. 

Mr. Davis. 10 percent ? 

Mr. Rem. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roperts. Losses of present personnel, either through retire- 
ment or, more significantly, because of resignations to ac cept employ- 
ment with non-Federal organizations, are “substantially in excess of 
the number of replacements who can be induced to accept employ- 
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ment with the Department. At the present time there are more than 
1.200 budgeted vacancies which the Department is unable to fill. 

One of the Department’s most difficult problems in the recruitment 
area is the present Federal pay level, in comparison with the salaries 
offered by competing non-Federal employers. 

Mr. Davis. Could you give us some idea as to how much more pri- 
vate employment offers to these people than the Federal salaries? 

Mr. Rem. As you know, there is a wide range of salaries offered by 
industry. There is also a considerable range in different parts of 
the country. In some of these areas, such as in engineering, the re- 
ports we get are that a graduate bachelor of science engineer has no 
difficulty at all in vetting $6,000 a year at the present time. 

Kven under the increased salary rates which the Government has 
authorized, we are limited to $4,480, so there is a range of about $1,500 
in the engineering group. 

We have other examples, even in the fields of agriculture, where 
graduates with a bachelor of science degree in agriculture are offered 
85,000 as a common figure mentioned for a number of them by various 
employers, such as a seed cr fertilizer company who might employ 
such a graduate as a sales or technical representative. Five thou- 

sand dollars for such a person is not at all uncommon. 

We are authorized under the present statutory rate to pay $3,670. 
Unless the shortage reaches such critical proportions that we can get 
the Civil Service Commission to approve a higher salary increase 
that is the case. 

Mr. Davis. I have heard it said by some of these Government agen- 
cies complaining of this same thing that if they could have paid some 


of the employees leaving them an average of $3,000 more per year 
they could have held them. 


What would be your opinion as to that ? 

Mr. Rew. Offhand, I don’t believe our average would have been that 
high. It would vary by grade, of course. There have been men in 
the higher grades who have gone out at substantial increases. 

Mr. Davis. ‘They were speaking of an average. 

Mr. Rew. At the lower levels $1,000 would make quite a difference. 

Mr. Ronerts. I think we have here a fundamental problem which 
goes even beyond the question of salaries. It is just a question of 
supply and demand, and until that question is licked I suppose no 
matter what level the Government pays, private industry would 
probably pay more to compete. 

Mr. Davis. I imagine if you raised it so as to eliminate that by 
raising the salary you would see private industry immediately raising 
their pay, and you would have the same problem there to a certain 
extent. 

Mr. Roserrs. Mr. Reid just mentioned that through an approval 
we obtained from the Civil Service Commission to increase the level 
at which veterinarians could be brought into the service—and that is 
a shortage area so far as agric ulture is concerned—we did increase 
the number of graduate veterinarians recruited in 1956 over any of 
the preceding 6 years. 

Some measure of relief has been afforded by actions taken by the 
Civil Service Commission to establish higher starting s salaries for 
certain selected occupations, notably in engineering and the physical 
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sciences. However, salary rates are still not competitive with private 
business. 

The foregoing statement is not intended to indicate that the Depart- 
ment believes that sal: ary is necessarily the most significant aspect of 
recruitment. Under the competitive conditions that exist in the labor 
market generally, we believe that it is also essential that we be abie 
to conduct an aggressive and positive recruitment program in order to 
attract well-qualified candidates for career employment. Virtually 
all of the positions in the Department requiring professional and 
scientific training and background are under the competitive civil 
service, and are filled pursuant to civil-service examinations. During 
the postwar years the Department, within the limits of personnel and 
funds available for such purposes, and operating under the civil- 
service rules and regulations and statutory provisions applicable to 
employment, has developed and utilized several effective recruitment 
techniques. One of the most effective of these has been the use of 
student-trainee programs under which large numbers of college stu- 
dents are employed each summer. 

Such programs have been in operation in various agencies of the 
Department for a number of years. During the past 3 or 4 years this 
program has been expanded to cover many different occupational 
areas. Weare highly pleased with its success. 

Mr. Davis. Could you enlarge on that a little bit ? 

Mr. Rozerts. I would like to ask Mr. Reid to talk about it. We are 
enthusiastic about these student programs. It is one of the best means 
we have of interesting students in agriculture work, and attract them 
into that work upon graduation. We would like to see the area in 
which they are used extended. 

Mr. Rei. This is a program that the Department has been involved 
in for a number of years, in recognition of the fact that because of 
the seasonal aspect of many of our programs, soil conservation and 
forestry, it becomes necessary to employ temporary personnel during 
the summertime to render assistance in these programs. 

We devised a plan for the employment of college students at the 
time they are still enrolled in school, and we announce an examina- 
tion, on the theory that if we attract young people of this character 
to us while they are still in school, this will give them an opportunity 
to be attracted to us or to learn more about our work, and if they are 
interested they will complete their courses of work in college in that 
field and we will have a better chance of retaining them for full-time 
employment upon graduation. 

Mr. Davis. Do vou get them from college students generally or those 
taking agricultural courses? 

Mr. Rew. Primarily from students in the specialized fields of agri- 
culture. 

For example, we have programs and announcements of the Soil 
Conservation Service covering three types of jobs—soil conservation- 
ist, soil scientist, and an engineer, where we employ students study- 
ing courses in those fields for summer employment. 

They take this examination and if appointed, for example, at the 
end of their freshman year they work for us during the summertime: 
they then are granted a leave of absence, kept on our rolls in a leave- 
of-absence status and go back to school, and then come back to work 
the following summer. 
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Upon graduation it is not necessary for that person who came in 
through that method to take an additional civil-service examination. 
They can report for full-time duty as soon as they graduate. 

We have been very pleased, up until the last few years when the 
competition became so difficult with this recruitment technique. We 
thought it might be the big answer to our problems. 

Our major problem at the present time, however, is that upon 
graduation these same people who have been working with us, work- 
ing as student trainees, get such attractive offers from outside that 
we lose them at that point. 

We have programs in soil conservation, in the field of veterinary 
science, and 

Mr. Davis. Do you employ them by grades? For instance, if you 

put a freshman on your student-trainee program, at what grade would 
i go to work? 

Mr. Rem. In the past year at about a GS-2. I believe minimum 
grade is being raised to GS-3 now. 

For each additional year of college work we employ them at a higher 
grade. 

Mr. Davis. A grade for each year? 

Mr. Rei. That is right. 

Mr. Rosertrs. They are happy to get them for work during the 
summer. Those who stay with us are very effective employees im- 
mediately upon graduation, as you might see, because of prior ex- 
perience. 

On the other hand, the experience they have had with us make 
them more attractive for recruitment outside of Government. 

There are several other aspects of Federal employment which have 
placed the Department at a competitive disadvantage. It has been 
observed that the practice of many non-Federal competing employers 
has been to pay the travel and other expenses of prospective candi- 
dates for interview purposes, and, after selection for appointment, to 
pay for the moving expenses of the new employee and his family to 
the duty post. The inability of the Department to compete with 
these practices has served as a deterrent to recruitment, in many in- 
stances, of well qualified persons who might otherwise have been 
available for employment. 

Approximately 5,000 reclassification actions were processed by the 
Department during fiscal year 1956. Included in this number are all 
types of actions relating to changes in title, series, or grade, or any 
combination thereof, but it does not include redescriptions of positions 
without change in title, series, or grade. The estimated number of 
actions is, therefore, not limited to reclassification within the technical 
meaning of the term, as upward or downward change in grade without 
material change in duties. 

No records are available in the Department to provide an exact 
figure on the average number of man-hours required to process each 
such action, but it is estimated that approximately 5 man-hours 
would be involved. The actual time for each case varies consider- 
ably from a small amount of time required to process a routine title 
change, to instances where, for example, the nature of job changes 
affecting grade level require extensive discussion and analysis before 
action can finally be taken. 
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In this connection, it may be noted with interest, that in the last 
several years the average grade structure of the Dep: irtment has re- 
mained relatively constant. For example, the arereme grade as of 
June 30, 1953, was GS-6.4; as of June 30, 1954, GS-6.3; as of June 30, 
1955, GS-6. 3: and as of June 30, 1956, Gs- 6.3. 

That concludes my general statement, Mr. Chairman. Should you 
have any questions, I ‘and the members of my statf would be pleased 
to answer them for you. 

Mr. Davis. How many did you have added in GS-13 and above? 
Mr. Roserrs. On June 30, 1956, we had in grade GS-13, 1,63 
people; in grade 14 we had 679; in grade 15 we had 230; in grade 16 

we had 57; in grade 17 we had 21; in ‘erade 18 we had 8. 

There were 249 more in grade GS-13 and above on June 30, 1956, 
than there were on June 30, 1955. It was significant that there was a 
change of only about one-tenth of 1 percent in the proportion of our 
employees who were in grade 13 and above on June 30, 1956, as 
compared with 1955. 

Mr. Davis. That is about 10 percent, is it not, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Roserrs. Not proportionally, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. How does that increase of those above GS-13 com- 
pare with last year? How does last year compare with the 3 previous 
years ¢ 

Mr. Roserrs. We would have to work it out and I would be glad 
to do it for the record, Mr. Alexander. It looks as though they are 
about the same. 

If we were to go back to June 30 of 1952, we had 1,467 grade 13’s—— 

Mr. ALexanver. I am talking about 13 and above. 

Mr. Roserrs. That is the trouble. I don’t have it totaled. We will 
be glad to place it in the record. 


Employees in executive positions 





| | 
June 30,| June 30,| June 30,| June 30,| June 30, 
1952 1953 1954 1954] 1955 | | 1956 
— Pa | | 
Employees under the Classification Act. 54, 571 53, 979 58, 995 | 56,937 | 61, 064 
Employees grade GS-13 and above __- 2, 214 2, 305 2,131 | 2,377 2, 626 
Percent of total employees in grade GS 13and above. 4.1 4.3 3.9 | 4.2] 4.3 
Change in number of employees grade GS-13 and | h | 
| 91 | 174 | 246 249 


above compared to previous year_ | 
! | | 


Mr. ALexaNpverR. What is the prospect for the coming year? Will 
you be asking for new and additional places for 13 and above? 

Mr. Roperts. We don’t know yet what the President’s budget will 
recommend for next year, so I cannot say just what we do contem- 
plate for 1958. 

I would assume, in keeping with the administration policy, that 
there would be some proposed expansion particularly in the research 
and education fields and in 1 or 2 other fields, which would require 
additional personnel. 

Mr. ALexanper. Don’t you think with the personnel you have that 
perhaps in this particular department we could hold it down? 

Mr. Roserts. I assure you, Mr. Alexander, we will hold it down as 
much as we can, 
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Using as an example our estimates on the soil-bank program, we 
think our plans will help m absorbing some 3,000 man-years in that 
program alone in Washington and the field. 

Mr. Davis. Do T understand you have a program in view which will 
enable you to do that much additional work without the employment 
of any new people ? 

Mr. Roserrs. Yes. We will have to employ some new people. 
What I am saying is that under the plan we have, and this integration 
of the program [ am t: alking about, we will be able to do the “job by 
absorbing somewhere in the neighborhood of 3.200 average annual 
positions, 

Mr. Davis. What do you mean by absorbing it, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Roserts. Doing it within our existing or ganization. 

Mr. Davis. You mean rather than employing new personnel for that 
particular work ? 

Mr. Rorerrs. Yes, sir, to the extent of 3,200 man-years. 

When it comes to your question, Mr. Alexander, it is very hard 
to say. 

If the research people in our laboratories, for example, are working 
effectively and carrying the workload which they should be carrying, 
it is pretty hard to give them a substantial additional amount of work 
in different fields without putting on more people. 

[ assure you that it is our objective to take on as much work as we 
can physically do without putting on more people in all of these 
areas. 

Mr. Arexanper. The reason I was particularly interested in that is 
this: Tam rather close to this problem and understand that in working 
in one big industry they have cut down personnel at least 20 pe reent, 
and yet they are able through different ways to manufacture more 
goods than they were previously. I just hope we can accomplish the 
same thing in Government. 

Mr. Rosertrs. We will do all we can in that direction. We are in 
complete agreement with your objective. 

It must also be recognized that in agriculture we are not dealing, 
except in a few areas, with a volume of employees in given locations. 
In many of our forest locations, and many of our research and experi- 
mental stations, there we are dealing with small numbers of people. 

In some of our smaller experimental stations we have 3 or 4 people. 

ee of them are not large. When you are dealing with 8, 10, 

r 12 people at a given location, there is not the opportunity for adopt- 
ing production-line methods such as you would have where you are 
dealing with large volume operations like our commodity offices where 
we are installing electronic data processing machines, where we can 
handle, I think, a greater load without putting on additional per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Beren. How many employees would you have in the Wash- 
ington commuting area ? 

Mr. Roserts. In the metropolitan area of Washington we have 
about 10,440. That includes Beltsville. 

Mr. Beten. I would like to ask you a question. I know you have 
been with the Department for a considerable period of time and in 
the budget functions. 

What have been your experiences in relation to the Bureau of the 
Budget in this field of manpower utilization and total number of 
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employees? What effect do you feel their reviewing of the budget 
has? Do they come back to you and say, “We think you have too 
many employees? Or do they deal strictly with the dollar proposi- 
tion? Do you know how many times, if at all, they have sent a group 
to take a look at your Beltsville operations to see just how the plant 
is functioning? I know that I am asking a series of questions. | 
would like a little informal discussion of how you sense the impact of 
the operation of the Bureau of the Budget on your Department. 

Mr. Roserrs. I would say it is very effective at times. 

Mr. Been. In what way? We would like to know from your ap 
proach. We would like to know how you feel about it. Specifically, 
what type of field investigations do they make, and do you get copies 
of them and the action taken ? 

Mr. Roperrs. Let me answer it about in the manner you ask the 
questions, because you have asked several different questions. 

The appropriations structure for the Department of Agriculture 
is quite different from that in the Department of Defense. The De- 
partment of Defense gets tremendously large sums of money, hundreds 
of millions or dollars, in one appropriation. That is not generally 
true in the Department of Agriculture except in the ( ‘ommodity 
Credit Corporation oper: ition. Our appropriations are broken down 
into smaller units. That means when we carry estimates to the Budget 
Bureau, they take a very careful look at not only money but at the 
organization: al structure within which the program is to be carried 
out—what is its pattern, what is its present staffing situation, what 
number of man-years do we propose in the budget for increases. It is 
not infrequent that we get a cut from the Burget Bureau in the amount 
of money which we feel we should have for personal services. So they 
do reflect their feeling and their attitude in terms of manpower on the 
budget allowances. 

Mr. Been. If they make a cut in personal services, on what basis 
do they justify, or do they have to? Do they say that you have too 
many people for this activity or that activity ? 

Mr. Rogerrs. There are 2 or 3 bases. It depends upon the cireum- 
stances. They have a unit in the Budget ha that deals primarily 
with agricultur: al problems. It is made up primarily of men who 
have been in various phases of the work of the Department of Agri- 
culture. They know it. They are meeting with us almost daily on 
various problems, during the course of the year. 

Some of them may go out and take a look at our operations in the 
field. Their job is to keep current on developments in agriculture so 
they know our situation in some areas about as well as we. 

Mr. Beren. Do they make a report to someone when they make 
that type of field survey, or is it information for their own self-edifica- 
tion? 

Mr. Roverts. Unless it is a special service or survey, it is primarily 
for their own self-edification, and their own internal use to put them 
in a position to better understand our proposals, and to better evaluate 
them in the light of their own knowledge. We have had a few cases 
over the years where they have made surveys, intensive surveys, and 
have submitted reports that we have been apprized of—reports that 
they have discussed with us. 

Mr. Beten. Could you identify 1 or 2 of those? 
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Mr. Roserrs. It has been a number of years since they have done 
that. As you know, the organization and methods area of the Bureau 
was substantially reduced over the years until recently they have not 
done to much of that kind of work. 

Mr. JoHanseN. What is that you said had been reduced ? 

Mr. Rozerrs. The organization and management. 

Mr. Beten. Congress this year has authorized an additional Assist- 
ant Director to the Bureau of the Budget and 16 additional positions 
to follow through on this. 

Mr. Roserts. One of the matters they looked into rather intensively 
was the attaché system, when the attaché system was transferred to 
Agriculture. They studied that in a rather intensive way. They got 
into some of this legislation on poultry inspection. They have been 
working for a number of years on this question of meat. inspection 
in Defense and Agriculture. 

Mr. Beten. Maybe I should address myself to them. Do you think 
they would have something prepared on that? 

Mr. Roserts. I prefer that you ask them if they have. I would 
not know. 

Mr. Been. Suppose I dothat. We are as interested in not duplicat- 
ing effort as anyone else. If they have the information we might 
have them doit. I will contact you about it. 

Mr. Roserts. I think that Mr. Wheeler might have something to 
add on this question. 

Mr. Wueeter. I was referring back a little to this question of the 
extent to which the results of their studies are made available to us. 
In addition to the limited number of cases where they might prepare 
a formal report and make it available to us, we have a kind of rela- 
tionship with them that when these examiners go out and study 
operations in the field they will very frequently schedule conferences 
with us in the Department upon their return. In an informal way, 
they sit down with the responsible program and budget people and 
give us the benefit of their observations and conclusions. They some- 
times even ask that we undertake a study, or pose certain questions to 
us that would help them complete their conclusions with respect to 
their field trip. 

So I would say that informally there is a good deal of plowing back 
to us the benefit of their conclusions and observations which are pri- 
marily for their own information and used in studying, and examining 
and reviewing our estimates. 

Mr. Beten. You mentioned that sometimes they recommend cuts 
in personnel, and so forth. We understand that there is a somewhat 
different approach—there is a meat-ax approach where everybody 
will be cut 10 percent, or maybe an appropriation is cut 10 percent, 
which is another cut across the Soak: or there is an informal dis- 
cussion where they will say, “We think you are a little heavy in this 
and that and we think that you ought to combine, which is more or 
less pinpointing where the changes ought to be made. Have you had 
experiences of both types with the Bureau of the Budget, or do they 
generally say that they are going to cut you, and that is that? 

Mr. Roserts. It is primarily the latter. They pinpoint the areas 
where they feel after a review of the subject the cut might be appro- 
priate. I do not remember for many, many years any so-called meat- 
ax cuts by the Budget Bureau, as far as Agriculture’s budget is con- 
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cerned. It has been an objective, careful analysis of the situation in 
each area. I would say we have very excellent working relations with 
them, 

Mr. Jowansen. I do not know whether to direct this question to 
the chairman or to the witness. As I understand it, under the law 
enacted in this last session, if there are new functions, or new activities 
to be undertaken involving legislative authorization, it is now required 
that there be an estimate of personnel requirements incident thereto. 

Mr. Been. If they cost more than one million dollars. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. I am not asking you to disclose anything not proper 
with respect to the budget, but are there likely to be any additional 
functions, or developments, that would fall within the category of 
this statute? The soil bank, I suppose, has already been taken care 
of, so you probably are not going to have anything falling under the 
category of Public Law 801. 

Mr. Rozerts. We would not have very much. The law to which you 
refer provides that whenever a department or agency reports on pro- 
posed legislation it must indicate the cost and the manpower required 
to carry it out whenever it is over $1 million. Most of the budget 
adjustments, I would think, in 1958 would be within our current leg- 
islative authorization. I am not prepared to say what the administra- 
tion will send forward in new legislation. I just do not have any idea, 

Mr. Jowansen. I would like to make an observation, and this is 
not directed at the Department of Agriculture. I am not singling the 
Department out in any sense of the word. This whole problem which 
this subcommittee faces—which is to secure more efficient utilization 
of manpower—brings to mind the fact that perhaps we are all sharing 
in the responsibility for this thing. I suspect the departments and 
the bureaus sometimes promote expansion—and I am not singling 
out the present witness. There are political pressures on us to which 
we yield, wisely or unwisely, to vote more functions. Then there are 
the inefficient operations in executing new functions. I sometimes 
have the feeling that I am trying to pick up a bowling ball that has 
no holes in it. Where do you get hold of this problem to the point 
that you can do something about it? I try to temper my criticisms 
of the other fellow in the executive branch because I suspect my col- 
leagues may be guilty of some sins. 

Mr. Ronerts. I would like to answer from my standpoint. I hope 
what I say will not be misinterpreted. I have been in Government now 
for 28 years, and I was in the budget process in Government a num- 
ber of years before I came to my present position. I have always felt 
that if you really want to ceuikeel or reduce activities in the Govern- 
ment, including personnel and employment, the best way I know how 
to do it is through reduction in dollars and the reduction or elimina- 
tion of functions. I think you control the number of personnel in 
Government primarily on the extent to which appropriations are made 
for Government functions. 

Mr. Beten. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Henverson. There are a great number of activities—and I can 
think of 2 or 3 of them in particular—where the objective is to see 
how much money can be spent. The best example is our ramifications 
of foreign aid. How can you expect a department of Government to 
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exercise manpower restraint when the job you have given them is to 
spend dollars? Of course, we have another culprit and that is the 
demands of the people back home. We are never going to have econ- 
omy in Government, either manpowerwise or in any other wise as long 
as there is a constant demand that Government take over more and 
more functions. It is going to take a purifying operation that some- 
body should find responsibility for if we are going to lick the problem. 
[ do not think the overall control of appropriations is absolutely the 
answer. We have functions to perform. I think that a constant sur- 
veillance upon the use of manpower within that appropriation figure 
is something that we must in every bill consider. 

Mr. Atexanper. I agree very much. Let me ask you a final ques- 
tion. There is one thing that bothers me. This committee started 
some 2 years ago, and I notice in August 1955, that you had in your 
Department, 85,256 employees. We set as a goal a reduction of 10 
percent from all the departments, and we tried to be as diligent as we 
could as a committee, and yet on the same date 1 year later I find the 
number of employees in your department was 90,369. Are those 
figures correst ? 

Mr. Roperrs. I do not have the August figures. I have the October 
figure, and our total employment as of the end of October, including 
the seasonal, part-time, intermittent employees, was 76,000. The full- 
time, however, was 56,000. Even the full-time employees are not the 
permanent hard core of full-time permanent employees. The reason 
that I think you have a very high figure there is that there is a great 
deal of work in the Department of Agriculture out in the forests, at 
the experimental stations, out in the watersheds that is done during 
the summer months and can be done only during the summer months, 
and we take on extra people. 

Mr. ALexanver. But what about the same date each year? 

Mr. Roperts. It may fluctuate substantially. It is up in the sum- 
iner and down in the winter. We did have a number of programs, as 
I have mentioned in my testimony, where the Congress authorized 
new funds and which can be carried out, if we are to carry out the 
wishes of Congress, only by employing more people. 

I agree with your statement, Mr. Henderson, this overall appropria- 
tion control is not the only answer. Once you get your appropriation 
(letermination, then I agree with you, the most effective way to control 
it within whatever the total amount may be, is to provide for the 
closest kind of review and surveillance of operations, not only in the 
executive branch—and we are doing that through our program ap- 
praisals and internal audits—but by the Congress itself. 

Mr. Henperson. Just as an example, the appropriation to the 
Department last year was $800 million and in this more recent year 
it was $1,900 million. Of course, by cutting any amount of that 
appropriation we would not be effecting any manpower saving, we 
would just probably be defeating what we had attempted to do—to 
do something about the problem of the farmers. 

The control of expenditures, as far as manpower is concerned, would 
he constant surveillance to see that every man is being used to do a 
man-sized job. 
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Mr. Roserts. I agree with you. I think that I should mention in 
connection with your comment, of the total funds available, expendi- 
tures for personal services represent only a little over 14 percent. 

Mr. Henpverson. Of the $800 million ? 

Mr. Roserts. Of the total expenditures in 1957 of roughly $2.8 
billion. Then if you include the expenditures of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which are tremendous, as you know, which gives 
you a total expenditure in 1957 of roughly $5 billion, of that sum the 
estimated obligations for personal services represent only about 8 
percent. 

Mr. HENnperson. You say 14 percent 

Mr. Roserts. Fourteen percent excluding the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, or 8 percent of total expenditures. 

Mr. Henperson. What is the comparable figure for the previous 
year? Can you give me that? 

Mr. Roserts. If we do not have it here we can put it in the record, 
but I am sure it will not be substantially different. The ratio will 
remain about the same. 

(The information is as follows :) 








195€ 1957 
Total expenditures (billions) _-_._---- = , 3a $5. 2 $5. 0 
Estimated personal services obligations as a percentage of total expenditures 
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Mr. ALexanpeR. Mr. Secretary, I want to emphasize that I agree 
with Mr. Henderson that we need constant surveillance of manpower 
needs. Getting back to your figures, we find you folks turned in to 
the Civil Service Commission, as of October, 87,231, and I believe you 
said 76,000. 

Mr. Ropserts. I am sorry, Mr. Alexander. I was giving you a figure 
of employment outside Washington only. You are right and I would 
like to correct it. Inside and outside of Washington the total figure 
on October 31 was 87,231 of which 66,421 was full time. 

Mr. ALexanper. The point I am trying to make is that according 
to my figures there has been an increase on the same date 1 year from 
the first figure to the next of about 5,000 people, at the same time 
that we were trying to reduce, if possible, by 10 percent. 

Mr. Roserts. And I am not going to deny that, but what I am 
saying is that we had substantial increases in appropriations for the 
watershed program, for the soil-conservation service, for forestry, for 
education, and for research. If Mr. Wheeler has the total amounts 
here, he might give them to you. If we are going to carry out those 
programs that the Congress authorized to be expanded we can do it 
only by employing additional personnel. It gets back to the point I 
made earlier during our off-the-record discussion. 

Mr. Atexanper. Of course I will agree with you to a certain extent 
there has to be some control over appropriations to handle it ade- 
quately, but also that is not the whole answer at all in appropriations, 
because you have manpower problems which can be corrected in many 
cases. 
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Unless there are some further questions I want to thank all of you 
gentlemen for coming and for the fine discussion we have had. I 
want to of course urge you to use every means you can to cut down on 
your manpower, because certainly all of us are interested in reducing 
the expense to the Government. We appreciate your cooperation 
with the committee staff, and they will be working with you from time 
to time even though the subcommittee is not in session. 

Mr. Ropers. Thank you very much. We appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of sitting with you and discussing some of our common prob- 
lems. I am sure we are in full agreement on the common objective, 
the best possible utilization of personnel. 

Mr. Avexanper. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 
o’clock tomorrow. 

(Thereupon, at 4:15 p. m., Thursday, December 13, 1956, an ad- 
journment was taken until 10 a. m., Friday, December 14, 1956.) 








MANPOWER UTILIZATION AND PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER 
UtmizaTion oF THE COMMITTEE 
on Post Orrice anp Crvit SERvICcE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 213, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

We are very glad to have this morning Assistant Director Robert 
E. Merriam, from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Do you have someone with you, Mr. Merriam, who will also appear 
before the committee ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, I do; Mr. Carl W. Tiller, who is Chief of our 
Budget Methods Section in the Office of Budget Review, and Mr. 
John B. Clinton, who is Staff Assistant in the Office of the Director. 

Mr. Davis. We are certainly glad to have you gentlemen before us. 
I see that you have a prepared statement. We would be glad to have 
you proceed with it. 

Mr. Merriam. It is a brief summary, if I may give it to you. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. MERRIAM, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET; ACCOMPANIED BY CARL W. TILLER, 
CHIEF, BUDGET METHODS, OFFICE OF BUDGET REVIEW; AND J. B. 
CLINTON, STAFF ASSISTANT, OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


[ appreciate the opportunity to appear before the committee to dis- 
cuss the activities of the Bureau of the Budget in the field of budget 
and management analysis with special reference to the relation of such 
work to manpower utilization. 

The manpower area, of course, is a vital one in the whole manage- 
ment of our vast Government. The size of the personnel establish- 
ment and the use to which the thousands of employees are put, is of 
vital concern to every citizen. The President has expressed himself 
on numerous occasions on the subject, both publicly and to his depart- 
ment heads. His standing orders are continually to reexamine and 
evaluate manpower utilization to make certain that we get maximum 
performance for the $10 billion we are spending annually in payrolls. 

Mr. Davis. It is considerably more than $10 billion now, is it not, 
Mr. Merriam? 
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Mr. Merriam. No, sir. It is still running at about that range. I 

can give you the figures if you like. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to have them because I have been under 
the impression it is getting up around $10.5 billion. 

Mr. Merriam. If it is satisfac tory to you, I will make this brief 
statement and then I will be glad to give you the exact figures. 

There are now approxim: ately 240, 000 fewer civilian employ ees than 
when this administration took office. Total employment has been 
fairly constant since January of 1955, despite the fact that many new 
programs have been init: ited, and our economy and population con- 
tinue to expand. This fact alone indicates progress In our man- 
power programs. 

Responsibility for the administration of the various programs rests 
with the President. He has made it clear that within the framework 
of law his basic policies must be executed by his department heads and 
other appointive officers. However, it is clear that central executive 
and staff assistance and guidance are necessary. In part, this is the 
responsibility of the Bureau of the Budget. 

As vou know, the Bureau in its regular, everyday budgetary activi- 
ties conducts a thorough and continuing analysis of existing and pro- 
posed agency staffing requirements and manpower effectiveness. Bu- 
reau examiners utilize, wherever practical, functional staffing guides 
and work-management systems, many of which have been developed 
in cooperation with the agencies, as an integral part of their review 
of the budget estimates and personal service requests of the agencies. 
For example, in the field of Government hospital administr ation in 
which the personal service costs represent 80 percent of the operating 
costs, the Bureau has been applying staffing standards for a number 
of years. Work-measurement systems also are applied very effec- 
tively in the Veterans’ Administration insurance program and certain 
programs in the Civil Aeronautics Administration. However, we 
have other analysts who deal with governmentwide problems. In 
criteria to widely varying programs. 

Bureau examiners, through frequent trips to field establishments 
and numerous conferences and hearings with headquarters person- 
nel, make a continuous effort to familiarize themselves with the pro 
gram requirements, operating effectiveness, and_management needs 
of the agencies with which they are concerned. Our budget hearings 
delve deeply into ms mpower-utilization problems. 

While the Bureau relies heavily on its program examiners to study 
and evaluate what is being done in their areas of responsibility, we 
have other analysts who deal with governmentwide problems. In 
one way or another all of these activities affect manpower require- 
ments. Of special interest are the many analyses made by our Office 
of Budget Review. including personnel reporting. In addition, the 
Office of Management and Organization is concerned with plans for 
improving the organization, management, and operating methods of 
the executive branch. The latter’s work encompasses the review of 
reorganization plans and proposals made by the departments and 
agencies, the organizational provisions of pending bills, the organiza- 
tion and management recommendations of groups such as the Hoover 
Commission, management studies requested or directed by the Presi- 
dent, and studies of numerous related problems of governmentwide 
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concern. Manpower problems inevitably arise in all or most of these 
studies. 

As you will recall, the Second Hoover Commission’s report on Fed 
eral budgeting and accounting recommended strengthening the Bu 
reau of the Budget’s burgetary and management functions. This 
proposal was specifically approved by the President in his special 
message to the Congress of May 10, 1956. In order to bring about 
the recommended changes an expansion in staff was needed, the first 
since 1948. In the intervening 8 years Bureau staff resources had 
been reduced by 170 positions. The first step in this direction was 
taken by the Bureau this year with the establishment of the Office of 
Accounting under the immediate supervision and direction of an 
Assistant Director. This Office will provide leadership in the execu- 
tive branch in the improvement of financial management throughout 
(sovernment. 

As a second step, the review of agency management programs in 
general is being expanded in the Bureau this ye ar with additional 
staff for the Office of Management and Organization. Initial steps 
are being taken toward developing a eeteeniriis program for 
systematic reviews of agency organization and management. Maxi- 
mum assistance will be provided in surveys of agency organization 
and management problems, primarily where agency facilities are not 
adequate. These are of the highest priority with other needs being 
under continuous review. 

The committee will be interested to know the steps the Bureau has 
taken to implement Public Law 801, originally recommended by this 
committee, which requires estimates of probable cost and probable 

savings in connection with agency reports on legislative proposals. 
Instructions have been sent out to the heads of the various executive 
branch establishments in Bureau of the Budget Cireular A-19 (as 
revised September 12, 1956) requesting the kind of information which 
we hope will be helpful to the Congress in its review of proposed 
programs. 

These, in brief, are a few highlights of our management activities. 
I hope they give indication of some phases of a highly complex activ- 
ity. I could perhaps best sum up the administration view by saying 
that the President as Chief Executive, his central staff agencies, and 
the operating heads, all are devoted to continuing ieee to achieve 
ever better management practices, including manpower-utilization 
improvements. 

Mr. Davis. Thank vou, Mr. Merriam, for that statement. 

You state here: 

There are now approximately 240,000 fewer civilian employees than when 
this administration took office. Total employment has been fairly constant 
since January of 1955. * * * 

I would like to go a little detail on those statements with you. 

Now, this subcommittee has felt that it is entirely possible and prac 
ticable to shoot for a goal of a reduction of 10 percent in the number 
of Federal employees on the payroll, and that was the goal of this sub- 
committee when we began to function. 

Now for a while there was a downward trend, but since Congress 
adjourned this year there has been a pretty constant upward trend, 
and an increase in Federal employment. 
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Why is it not possible to go ahead and achieve this goal? Why has 
it not been possible? 

Mr. Merriam. I think, Mr. Chairman, you have to look at this in 
several ways. In the first place, of course, as all of us know, there are 
fairly sizable seasonal variations in the Federal payroll ‘activities. 
In the summertime a large number of people are added every year 
for the various summertime activities. 

Mr. Davis. That should be out of the picture now. 

Mr. Merriam. That is right, and I think an indication of that is 
this—between August and September there has again been, as there 
has been every year, a drop in total personnel figures. As of October 
there has been a leveling off of those figures, as I indicated in my 
statement, at a level which is just slightly over cab of January 1955. 

Mr. Davis. What is the number to date? 

Mr. Merriam. These are executive branch figures that I will give 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

As of October 1956, the preliminary figure which we have been 
furnished is 2,383,600. 

Mr. Davis. That is what I thought it was. How does that compare 
with what it was in June of last year? 

Mr. Merriam. In June of 1956? 

Mr. Davis. Last year, 1955. 

Mr. Merrtam. I can give you July, which I have right here. I can 
get you the figures for June, if you want them. July of 1955, on a 
comparable basis, was 2,372,300—approximately 11,000 higher. 

Mr. Davis. From that time there was a downward trend; was there 
not? What was the lowest figure that it got down to? 

Mr. Merriam. The lowest figure was January of 1956, when we had 
2,384,200. 

Mr. Davis. And it has gotten back to 2,380,000, and it is still going 
up, and the plans are to continue to increase it next year. 

Mr. Merriam. Of course, that will depend upon the actions of the 
(Congress. 

Mr. Davis. Practically everyone who has bee *n in here has said they 
are planning to increase, and if you will check into all the Govern- 
ment agencies and departments you will see that they are all planning 
to increase. 

Mr. Merriam. If I may say so, that is not an unusual circumstance. 

Mr. Davis. I know it is not. 

Mr. Merriam. It depends upon two things: First, the action which 
the President takes in recommending his budget; second, the action 
which the Congress takes in granting ‘the appropr ations. 

Mr. Davis. What is the Bureau of the Budget’s attitude about that ? 
Are you planning to go along with them on these expansions and in- 
creases? What do you think can be done about it ? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, I do not like to hide behind any cloak, Judge, 
but at this moment the budget decisions have not yet been made. 

I can say this: As a general statement, most certainly with regard 
to this situation we are faced with this problem—if the executive and 
the legislative branches of the Government are desirous of having ex- 
panded activities in a great many fields, then, of course, you do ors 
a problem. I agree with the statement that you made in your opening 
remarks here, that the approval by the Congress of a new program is 
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not a blanket license to hire new personnel. And certainly our efforts 
are all directed toward the objective of seeing that even where new 
programs are added, those functions are absorbed to the maximum 
extent possible in existing personnel. 

As I indicated in my statement, I think we have to recognize very 

candidly the fact even though we have had a fairly steady level of 
personnel in the last several years, there have been a number of new 
programs which have been absorbed in that number of personnel, | 
want to add, just so our position is clear, we are not, and never will 
be, satisfied with the manpower utilization programs. I think that 
is the function of the Bureau of the Budget—to see that we are con- 
tinually striving toward better use of personnel. But I do think in all 
fairness we do have to note the fact that a number of expanded activi- 
ties have been absorbed into a fairly constant level of employment. 

Mr. Davis. There is no disputing that. That is true, but I believe 
this: If there had not been one additional activity added, we would 
still be faced with this same effort to increase personnel all through 
the Government. I think it is a trend and an attitude. I think that 
the legislative department and the executive department ought to 
have a pretty firm determination to stop that and to cut down some 
instead of continually expanding Federal personnel. 

It cannot be done unless there is a firm will in the executive de- 
partment and in the legislative branch to do it. 

Now, I feel that the Government work should be done with 2 
million employees and be done just as efficiently as it is now. In many 
instances it probably could be done more efficiently. In some of these 
places they have entirely too many Federal employees and they have 
to make work for them. I am sure you who get around in the Gov- 
ernment know that is the case. There are a lot of places in this 
Government where people are in useless positions and the taxpayers 
are paying for it. They ought to be rooted out and put in some place 
where their services are needed. 

I think this reduction could be made by transfers and by attrition 
and without any “meat ax” approach to it. I think there is plenty 
of room to achieve the goals this subcommittee has expressed and at 
the same time perform every necessary function of the Government. 

I have been disappointed here that we have not run into the same 
firm attitude and resolution to cut down unnecessary jobs by the 
executive departments that we in the subcommittee have. I want to 
see some demonstrations of a determination in the executive depart- 
ments to do what this subcommittee thinks can be done. 

Mr. Merriam. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take issue with you 
at length here, but I do not think that is a correct reflection of the 
executive point of view. 

Mr. Davis. Give me some reasonable explanation then why the 
number has gotten back up to 2,380,000, and why it seems, in spite 
of all that could be done, there is contemplated a still further expansion 
during the coming year. 

Mr. Merriam. | think that you have to put things-in the proper per- 
spective. In the first place, I would start out by saying the number 


2 ,383,000 as compared to 2,623,000 when this administration took 
office. 
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Mr. Davis. You just cannot talk about a 4-year period. I am pin- 
pointing this thing down now to what has hi appened since July 1955. 

Mr. Merrsam. This has been a long-term and continuous program— 
and it must be a continuous program—and I do not think that you 
can pinpoint any particular day. 

Mr. Davis. Yesterday, to give you an illustration, I had occasion 
to talk to the head of one of the Government de spartments who was a 
high official in a corporation in private industry before he came to 
the Sameaant He told me that after the war he cut the em- 
ployees in his particular outfit from 1,200 to 900, which is considerably 
more than 10 percent. That is about 25 percent, I believe. 

Now, of course, he said that was done in cutting down the activities 
from a wartime basis to a peacetime basis. But we are faced with 
the same proposition of cutting ourselves down from a wartime 
strength toa peacetime strength. Whereas they cut 25 percent, we are 
only trying for the modest reduction of 10 percent, and yet taking it 
now from the time we began to operate on this problem a little more 
than a year ago, we are right back where we started and on the 
upgrade. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, but taking it from the point of view of this 
administration, we have achieved a 10 percent reduction. That is 
the point that I wanted to make, and I think it should not be over- 
looked. I think the easy parts of the pruning operation have been 
accomplished. As you go on, and as the economy grows, and as the 
population increases—which are all factors—it becomes progressively 
harder. 

Now, this does not mean it should not be tried and accomplished. 
As I have indicated to you, the position of the President, as stated 
very forcefully on many occasions, has been that we want to get, of 
course, the full dollar value for every tax dollar that is e xtracted from 
the people. ‘They are obviously everyone’s dollars. 

As we go on it is going to become increasingly difficult to take a 
(lat, across-the-board ty pe of cut, because I think we have to remember 
the fact that our population is growing at the rate of some 214 million 
persons a year. If you want to take just the Post Office Department 
alone, that means frankly a great many more letters to be handled 
than were handled before. Our business economy is growing at a 
very fast rate, and that also means more letters to be handled. 

Mr. Davis. And so is the cost of local government growing also 
and many of these things are handled by the local governments. 

Our payroll costs today exceed the total costs of the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1939, and that has not been so many years ago. That was 
just before World War IT. 

If you just take a tolerant attitude about it, it will just grow and 
grow, and there will be no end to it. I feel that way about it, Mr. 
Merriam. While the President has made statements from time to 
time about it, there does not seem to have been much attention paid 
to them for some reason or another. They have not brought results. 

Mr. Merrram. I cannot agree with you, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry. 
I would like the record to show that because I think that a great deal 
has been accomplished. I would certainly be the first to say—and I 
know the President would say this if he were asked—that we never 
achieve, and certainly have not achieved, perfection, and we certainly 
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are always open for specific suggestions from the Congress, or from 
your committee, 

Mr. Davis. We have made specific objections. We have made a 
number of specific suggestions which to us seem to make sense. There 
has been some disposition to follow through on them, but by and 
large there has not been the attitude of following through on them 
that I should think should have been exhibited, and I do not think 
the results are what they would have been had there been a real effort 
made to follow through and cooperate and take the suggestions this 
subcommittee has made. 

Mr. Merriam. I think you have to recognize, Mr. Chairman, that 
this business of personnel management and manpower controls, and 
management generally, has to be dealt with as a continuing problem. 
It is a day in and day out looking at the departments and their 
activities. 

Mr. Davis. I agree with you. 

Mr. Merriam. We now have in the Bureau of the Budget some 420 
people who, as » combination, spend their entire time working in this 
area of developing effective controls and seeing that the programs 
are properly carried out. 

Mr. Beten. I wonder if I might make this observation that I think 
deals with what we are talking about here. It is not only a matter of 
programs and plans, but it is a matter of somebody pretty high up and 
with enough a uthor ity insisting that things be done, I would like to 

take just one program which was the program of this committee in the 

83d Congress, and that was eliminating the dual supervision where w ; 
hs id a milit: ary supervisor and a civ ilian supervisor. When I was 
one of the Army installations recently I just let them talk about vids 
they were doing, and they said, “Finally, we have been able to arrive at 
a situation where we can identify and isolate and spell out the civilian 
positions in supervisory areas and the military. I cannot tell you how 
helpful that has been.” They said that to us without realizing, way 
out in the field, it was this committee’s program. 

Just yesterday a man told me that he had discussed this problem 
in the Department of Defense with a man who is responsible for en- 
forcing it, and he said, “I sure hope that the Manpower Subcommittee, 
the Davis subcommittee, is reconstituted in the next Congress, because 
without that kind of pressure we cannot maintain the lines we have 
been able to draw in isolating just this one phase alone, the military 
and the civilian dual supervision.’ 

It is not just a matter of knowing where it is; it is something that you 
have to insist upon. 

Mr. Davis. It takes a constant drive, I think. It is going to take a 
constant drive from the executive department as well as the legislative 
branch to do these things. 

Mr. Merrram. I could not agree with you more heartily. I just want 
to submit that, from where we sit, that drive is going on and has been 
for some time. 

I think that you have to recognize this fact: first of all, I am sure 
we all agree nobody is looking for the credit. If we ac hieve our objec- 


‘tives, that is what is important, and I do not think we are going to 


argue about who was responsible for doing what. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you something right there. On the first page 
of your statement in the next to the last. paragraph you talk about 
the attitude of the President, and you say 
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However, it is clear that central executive and staff assistance and guidance 
are necessary. 

Can you not direct there instead of just giving guidance? Can you 
not direct what is to be done and be a little bit stiffer than just saying 
that staff assistance and guidance are necessary 4 

Mr. Merriam. No. I think that you would be seriously violating 
a very important concept of our Government if the Bureau of the 
Budget gets in a position in which it is directing. 

Mr. Davis. You stand in place of the Pi esident there. 

Mr. Merrtam. May I just finish, please. 

The President, under our constitutional system, is the Chief Execu- 

tive of this Government, and it is his responsibility to carry out, under 
the general directives and policies and statutes which the Congress 
enacts, the executive branch of the Government. His must be the 
responsibility. Any staff agency, whether it be the meee of the 
Budget, or whether it be any one of the other staff agencies SA or 
some. of the others which are involved in this general aaa staff 
direction—must, of course, only act in a staff capacity to the Presi- 
dent. Of course, in doing that, in his name and at his direction, a 
great many directives are sent out, but the effectiveness of our activity, 
Mr. Chairman—and I think this is one of the problems perhaps the 
committee has overlooked—the effectiveness of the work we can do is 
in proportion to our ability to work with the various departments 
which, after all, are also a part of the President’s executive branch 
and are under his direction. And if we are to go around publicizing 
every action which we take with reference to executive departments 
and make a flurry over it, we would soon find our effectiveness down to 
zero. We must be able to cooperate on a quiet basis, and with a degree 
of mutual respect, with the various departments to get things done. 
So when we find something is wrong, we go to the department and talk 
with them about it. There are liter ally dozens and dozens of cases 
which perhaps you have never heard about. where, as the result of the 
Bureau of the Budget’s activities—either in budget review in its field 
trips, in its statistical analyses, or in its management studies—have 
resulted in effective improvement in organization and operation of 
Government. I think that is the way that it should be. 

Mr. Davis. Well, without disputing anything you have said, in 
this respect you are the arm of the President; are you not? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. You stated that the responsibility belongs to the Presi- 
dent. How is he going to do that unless he does act through the Bu- 
reau of the Budget? 

Mr. Merriam. I think he does it in several ways. In the first place, 
of course, he has the staff assistance of the Bureau of the Budget and 
the other staff agencies. Secondly—and I want to emphasize this as 
much as I can—it is the President’s view that primary responsibility 
for the operation of the departments must be placed upon the depart- 
ment heads. With that we are in complete agreement. If the Bureau 
of the Budget had a staff of 10,000 people we could not possibly manage 
each and every department. 

Mr. Davis. Regardless of the fact that everybody in the Govern- 
ment agencies have their responsibilities and their obligations, there 
has to be some checking done in all of them. There has to be some 
followup to see it is done. It seems to me that is a very important 
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function for the Bureau of the Budget. I realize, of course, you have 
to have mutual respect, as you say, and that you have to cooperate 
with these people. 

Now, let us consider this: Suppose there is an agency where there 
exists this attitude—well, I am going to build this up, and it does 
not matter to me whether it is in keeping with the President’s state- 
ment or not that he wants efficiency and economy in the various de- 
partments of Government. I want my department built up and I am 
going to build it up. 

Now then, if you run into an attitude of that kind, you cannot do 
much by having an attitude of mutual respect and cooperation. There 
is a place where there is going to have to be some definite steps 

taken. Ina case like that what would be the attitude of the Bureau 
of the Budget ? 

Mr. Merriam. I think quite obviously in the course of our analysis 
of any department, where we are unable to get cooperation, or where 
there is certainly an unwillingness to carry out the President’s gen- 
eral directives, those are matters which would, to use your example, 
have to be called to his attention for whatever kind of action he might 
take. If he places primary responsibility on the department heads 
for the day-to-day administration of his departments, as he does, and 
in my opinion should, and a department head is not functioning pr ‘op- 
erly, then, of course, it would seem to me—again using your theoretical 
example—there would have to be some change made in personnel. 

Mr. Davis. For instance, we had the Civil Service Commission here. 
We would try to pinpoint responsibility. We get the answer from 
the Civil Service Commission that the responsibility for proper func- 
tioning in the department rests with the head of the department and 
rests with the head of the agency, and they said, “It is not our re- 
sponsibility and we can only do thus and so, and when we get that 
far we are at the end of our rope.” 

In the final analysis the responsibility rests on the person who heads 
up the agency or the department. Well, that leaves us then where 
nobody will accept the responsibility for pursuing it to the final 
analysis and seeing that the taxpayer is protected. 

Mr. Merriam. There is only one person who can accept that. re- 
sponsibility, and that is the President of the United States, and he 

certainly accepts it. 
Mr. Davis. Well, what I am concerned about here—and I am not 
: going to criticise the President or you, or anyone else—is getting this 
thing down to where I think it ought to be. I think this Govern- 
ment could be operated with the goals we have set. I am going to 
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i continue to strive for those goals. What we want to do is to get some 
1 help, because we cannot do it here in the legislative branch by our- 
; selves. 


Mr. Merriam. Let us put it the other way round. We are the ones 
\ who want some help. I think that you have to put the thing 
1 in its proper perspective. The Congress enacts the laws and m: akes 
, the appropriations and determines the general policy and procedure, 

and it 1t then the President’s responsibility to carry those out. I think 

the ultimate appeal is, if there be any dissatisfaction and mind you, 
: I want to make it clear we are continually striving to improve and 
. are not satisfied with our results to date—if there is any appeal, it has 
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to be to the people in terms of who is the Chief Executive of the 
United States. 

That is a matter which we have just had a referendum on. 

Mr. Davis. i do not know that we are getting anywhere with this 
discussion. 

Let me ask you some specific questions. When did the Bureau 
make its last formal management study, and what were the findings ? 

Mr. Merriam. Its last formal management study ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Merriam. Mr. Chairman, I would have to divide that into sev- 
eral parts. If you mean directly with the Bureau staff, that is one mat- 
ter. 1 think really I should talk about the P resident’s man: ugement 
improvement fund, which is a fund that has been made available to the 
President, and which he has directed the Bureau of the Budget to 
manage. That fund works this way: We ordinarily make studies and 
utilize those moneys on request of an agency, unless there are particular 
circumstances which would require us to initiate a survey ourselves. 
A number of those surveys have gone forward in the last year. 

Mr. Davis. We just had the Department of Commerce in here yester- 
day talking about one of them which was made by Cresar, McCormick & 
Padgett, and that firm recommended a reduction of 3,000. 

Mr. Merriam. The last survey that was completed was the one of 
the General Services Administration, which was completed in late 
spring or early summer. That was a rather large survey of the 
agency's overall activities. In addition to that, we have been very 
heavily engaged during the course of the last year in making an 
extremely detailed analysis of the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions, because here was an expert group authorized by Congress and 
appointed by the President to look into these very problems of man- 
agement and organization. We are still in the process of completing 
the analysis of the Hoover Commission recommendations. 

Now, that was, as you know, a very large study of a great many of 
the activities of Government. We felt that having been made, we 
wanted to make sure it was utilized to the fullest extent possible in 
improving management and organization. 

Mr. Davis. Now, how many surveys have been made by private con 
tractors? Can you tell us that? 

Mr. Merriam. I would have to get you that figure. I do not have 
those figures with me. 

Mr. Davis. I wish you would get them for the record, and also insert 
a statement about the results of those studies. 

Mr. Merriam. If it would be satisfactory to the members of the 
committee, we did make up an analysis not long ago for the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, which I think would answer the 
questions you have asked quite s specific ally. I will look at that, and 

if it is satisfactory, we could just insert that i in the record. 

Mr. Davis. I do not know whether it is satisfactory or not. You 
look at it, and if you think it is something that fits the bill, all right. 

Mr. MerrraM. It is a summary of all the surveys made under the 
President’s management improvement appropriation, and highlights 
the results. 
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EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT, BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR APPROPRIATION, FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1957 


“For expenses necessary to assist the President in improving the management 
of executive agencies and in obtaining greater economy and efficiency through 
the establishment of more efficient business methods in Government operations, 
including services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U. S. C. 55a), at rates for individuals not to exceed $75 per diem, by allo- 
‘ation to any agency or office in the executive branch for the conduct, under the 
general direction of the Bureau of the Budget, of examinations and appraisals 
of, and the development and installation of improvements in, the orgnization and 
operations of such agency or of other agencies in the executive branch, $400,000, 
to remain available until expended, and which shall be available without regard 
to the provisions of subsection (c) of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended.” 

STATEMENT OF JUSTIFICATION 

Since 1953, the Congress has made two appropriations to the President, $500,000 
in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1954, and $300,000 in the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1955, in order to provide the President with funds for 
the examination of organization and management problems in the executive 
branch and for other actions to improve the management of executive agencies 
and obtain greater economy and efficiency in Government operaiions. Each of 
these appropriations was made available until expended. An appropriation of 
$400,000 is requested in the 1957 budget in order to replenish the funds available 
to the President for those purposes. There is now an unallocated appropriation 
balance of $116,000. Since it is expected that allocations during the balance of 
the current year will not exceed $50,000, an additional appropriation of $400,000 
is required to restore unallocated funds to approximately the level of the origi- 
nal appropriation of $500.000. 

When the initial appropriation for financing management improvement proj- 
ects was requested in 1953, it was recognized that the President should not be in 
a position where the lack of funds would prevent him from taking prompt action 
to initiate solutions to management problems or to effect administrative improve- 
ments in the operations of the executive branch. It was also recognized that a 
continuing source of funds for these purposes is necessary and desirable and 
that additional appropriations would be requested in subsequent fiscal years. 
This is the second such subsequent appropriation requested. No request was 
included in the 1956 budget because a policy was being followed of concentrating 
on completing and obtaining results from projects then underway, and because, 
as a result of that policy, funds to be carried over from the preceding year were 
considered adequate. 

Eleven projects have been financed by these appropriations. Four have been 
undertaken by the Bureau of the Budget. Others have been the responsibility 
of agencies that have received allocations made from the appropriation by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, exercising authority delegated by the 
President. 

A number of the projects have reached a point where accomplishments and 
savings, which are verified by the agencies concerned, can be identiiied. Results 
from the projects have been summarized in a report prepared in December 1955 
at the request of the chairman of the Senate Government Operations Committee, 
copies of which were supplied to the chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee and also to staff of the committee. A copy of this summary report 
is attached. 

Some of the accomplishments that have been renlized take the form of definite 
and identifiable dollar savings. Others have had the effect of providing improve- 
ment in the effectiveness and efficiency of Government agencies and in the 
capacity of executive branch officials to manage the programs for which they 
are responsible. Agencies that have benefited from these surveys deserve the 
major credit for the accomplishments that have been realized. It cannot. of 
course, be claimed that the projects themselves have always originated the ideas 
for economies and improvements. On the other hand, the projects at a minimum 
have served as 2n important stimulus to prompt and beneticial actions. It has 
been the continuing role of the Bureau of the Budget to review and assure the 
need for proposed projects, to assist in and review work in process, and to follow 
through with the agencies concerned in reviewing recommendations, scheduling 
action for improvement, and appraising results. 
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Examples of actions taken and accomplishments realized as a result of the 
projects that haye been completed are the recent reorganizations of the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Federal Power Commission, both of which were aimed 
at strengthening the facilities of those agencies for managing their programs 
and at simplifying their operating processes. Savings of $93,000 at the Federal 
Trade Commission, directly traceable to survey recommendations, have made 
possible implementation of other recommendations without need for more funds 
and have helped in the strengthening of agency programs; in addition, a number 
of steps in the processing of antimonopoly and deceptive-practice cases have 
been eliminated and backlogs have been reduced. As a result of a consolidation 
of administrative activities in the Federal Power Commission, long-needed man- 
agement facilities have been established without added expense: and actions 
resulting from the survey are helping the agency to cope with an increase in its 
natural-gas case workload and with large existing backlogs. Most of the or- 
ganizational recommendations made in a survey of the administrative manage- 
ment services of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare were adopted 
in January 1955 in order to strengthen the control of the Secretary over the fiscal 
management of that Department and to provide needed facilities for dealing with 
agency management problems. 

A survey of the Treasury Department's Fiscal Service, along with the Depart- 
ment’s program for followup thereon, has served as an impetus to actions that 
have resulted in savings of some $450.000. Savings of $185,000 are estimated 
by the Federal Housing Administration as a result of recommendations adopted 
following a survey of the accounting procedures in the agency's title I home- 
modernization and repair program. Other surveys initiated within the past year 
are expected to produce savings in the future. 

The appropriation for management improvement has also been used to finance 
a central project staff required in implementing a program for the reduction of 
Federal real-property holdings. This project, sponsored jointly by the Bureau 
of the Budget and the General Services Administration, has had the job of pro- 
moting and supplementing agency reviews of real-property holdings, developing 
general guidelines for use in identifying unneeded properties, and analyzing 
agency real-property management machinery. 

The surplus real-property disposal program is showing good results. Excess 
declarations by the agencies to the GSA have increased substantially, and inten- 
sive reviews are still underway in the major land-holding agencies, with further 
results tocome. Because appraisals of excess real estate are not generally made 
until such properties reach a stage of sale, dollar values cannot as a rule be 
placed on the properties which agencies have declared excess. Evidence of the 
kind of results being obtained, expressed in dollar terms, is available, however, 
in the case of 67 properties having an estimated fair market value of $1,345,000, 
declared excess by the Coast Guard since the program was begun. Also illus- 
trative of the results being obtained are the 12,500 acres of hospital lands re- 
ported as excess by the Veterans’ Administration in 1955—compared with 1,860 
acres declared in 1954 and 920 acres in 1953. The Veterans’ Administration has 
placed into effect new and stringent limits on acreages for its different types of 
hospitals and predicts that when its current examination of land holdings is com- 
pleted, the hospital acreage on hand will be half what it was on January 1, 
1950. 

This appropriation will continue to be used to assist the President in conduct- 
ing the affairs of the executive branch in the most businesslike manner possible. 
Needed projects will be financed by the appropriation only when they cannot be 
financed by other means and only if they have as their objective improved service 
to the public at minimum cost, definite economy and greater efficiency in agency 
operations, or significant improvement in the President’s capacity to manage the 
executive branch. Emphasis will be placed on those projects which will produce 
definite and identifiable savings or other concrete and measurable results. 

It is anticipated that the appropriation will be used to finance several projects 
to be initiated as a result of reports of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, in instances where the Commission has 
pointed to the need for specific studies or where analysis of its recommendations 
has indicated the need for further examination in order to determine the exact 
nature of implementing actions to be undertaken. An example of the problems 
identified in the Commission’s reports which are likely to require the initiation 
of special study projects is the handling of excess and surplus personal property, 
including questions related to the reimbursement and pricing of such property 
transferred among agencies. 
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The appropriation language permits projects to be performed either by em- 
ployment of temporary employees or consultants, by Government personnel on 
detail, or by use of outside management engineering firms. The language pro- 
posed for the 1957 appropriation requests authority to permit employment of 
consultants at rates not to exceed 75 per day, an increase over the existing rate 
of $50 per day. This increase is proposed in order to permit more adequate 
compensation for consultants selected from among outstanding individuals in 
business asd technical fields who are customarily reimbursed at rates higher 
than can now be paid. The increased per diem is proposed also with the objective 
of permitting greater use of consultants in management projects financed by the 
appropriation and corresponding less use of outside management firms. The 
Congress has in other instances authorized rates higher than $50 per day, par- 
ticularly for those agencies and activities having frequent need for engineering 
and technical consultants. Inasmuch as projects financed from this appropria- 
tion are of such nature that they require the services of highly qualified technical 
experts competent to direct studies and advise upon the solution of complex 
problems of executive branch organization and management, an increase in the 
maximum per diem rate for consultants is considered warranted. 

In view of the nature of this appropriation request it is not possible to indicate 
a specific program of problems that will be studied, specific allocations and 
agencies to which they may be made, or the manner in which particular studies 
will be conducted. For this reason detailed analyses of fiscal year 1957 obliga- 
tions, indicating allocations to agencies and objects of expenditure, are not 
submitted with this statement of justification. 


DECEMBER 27, 1955. 


PROJECTS FINANCED BY ALLOCATIONS FROM THE APPROPRIATION “EXPENSES OF 
MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT” 


1. Management of the Federal Trade Commission 

Allocation to: Federal Trade Commission. 

Contractor: Robert Heller & Associates, Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 
Ohio. 

Cost: $34,000. 

Duration: October 1953 to February 1954. 

Highlights: Recommendations made by the firm proposed a number of signifi- 
cant changes in organization, procedures, office arrangement, and records man- 
agement. Virtually all of the recommendations have now been put into effect. 

Savings of $93,000 per year are directly traceable to survey recommendations ; 
these savings made possible the implementation of other recommendations with- 
out need for more funds and helped the strengthening of the agency’s programs. 
Other highlight actions and results inelude: 

1. Processing steps of antimonopoly cases have been cut from 87 to 34; for 
deceptive practice cases from 67 to 34. 

2. The backlog of items pending before the Commissioners more than 30 days 
has been reduced from 22 formal and 18 informal matters on October 1, 1953, to 
one formal and no informal matters on December 1, 1955. 

8. Control and management reports recommended by the survey are being used 
to identify bottlenecks and delays in work processes, to evaluate job performance 
and to assure more effective utilization of Commission resources. 


2. Organization and management of the Federal Power Commission 


Allocation to: Bureau of the Budget.’ 

Contractor: Cresap, McCormick & Paget, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(Washington office: 1145 19th Street NW). 

Cost: $15,000. 

Duration: November 1953 to February 1954. 

Highlights: Major survey recommendations include (1) provision of a high- 
level assistant to aid the Chairman in carrying out his responsibilities, (2) re- 
assignment of functions among the bureaus of the Commission, (3) improvement 
of procedures for scheduling and control of agency operations, and (4) simplifica- 
tion of operating procedures. 


1$3.587 expended from a later allocation made to the Federal Power Commission for 
certain phases of implementing recommendations resulting from this project. 
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Specific actions have been taken by the agency on these recommendations. An 
executive director has been employed, and administrative responsibilities vested 
in the Chairman by Reorganization Plan 9 of 1950 have been delegated to him. 
The agency has been reorganized, affecting both administrative units and pro- 
gram bureaus. Reorganization actions include a reassignment of functions 
among bureaus, primarily designed to provide for more complete and coordinated 
handling of rate cases and to permit maximum flexibility in the assignment of 
professional staff; and the establishment of an Office of Administration, re- 
sponsible for personnel, budget, finance, general services, and management staff 
activities. A consolidation of related administrative activities resulted in the 
freeing of five positions that have been used to establish needed management staff 
facilities, and a start has been made on management studies aimed at develop- 
ing actions for improving and simplifying agency procedures. 

Operational economies resulting from the survey are not expected to reduce 
the agency’s staff requirements in the face of a mounting workload arising largely 
from the United States Supreme Court decision in the Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany case. The above actions, however, are helping the agency to cope with the 
increase in its natural-gas case workload and with large existing backlogs. For 
example, recent improvements are enabling the agency to increase the rate at 
which independent natural-gas producers’ applications for certificates of con- 
venience and necessity are processed from 40 to 55 per man-year. 

38. Federal surplus real property disposal 

Allocation to: Bureau of the Budget. 

Sponsorship and staffing: Jointly sponsored by the Bureau of the Budget and 
the General Services Administration. Project staff composed of consultants 
and temporary appointees employed by the Bureau of the Budget during the 
period from June 1954 to June 1956. 

Cost: $185,000. 

Duration: December 1953 to June 1956. 

Highlights: This project provides the central staff work required for imple- 
mentation of an administration program to reduce Federal real property holdings 
to the minimum needed in the conduct of essential Government operations. Ob- 
jectives of the program are to: (1) bring returns from sale of unneeded real 
property into the Treasury, (2) return property to productive use and local tax 
rolls, and (8) reduce annual maintenance costs. 

Intensive reviews of the need for existing real property holdings are underway 
in the major landholding agencies. The central project staff has promoted and 
supplemented these reviews, developed general guidelines, assisted on special 
problems, and analyzed and recommended improvements in the agencies’ real 
property management machinery. 

The program is showing good results. Excess declarations by the agencies to 
the General Services Administration have increased substantially—from 286 
properties in fiscal year 1953 and 280 in fiscal year 1954 to 504 in fiscal year 1955. 

The following examples of agency actions illustrate the significant results that 
are being achieved: 

1. The Veterans’ Administration so far this calendar year has reported as 
excess 12,500 acres, as compared with 1,860 acres last year, and 920 in 1953. 
The agency predicts that when its present survey is completed, its hospital acre- 
age on hand will be half what it was on January 1, 1950. 

2. Since the program was initiated, the Coast Guard has declared excess 67 
properties having an estimated fair market value of $1,345,000 and is review- 
ing more than a hundred properties which have been identified as possibilities 
for declaration as excess; 17 properties had been declared excess in the calendar 
year 1953 and 11 in 1952. 

3. Since July 1, 1954, the Post Office Department has released 47 post office 
sites for disposal by the General Services Administration; none had been re- 
leased during the 2 preceding fiscal years. 

t. In fiscal year 1955 the Atomic Energy Commission declared as excess 17 real 
property cases having an acquistion cost of $24 million, as compared with 5 such 
eases having an acquisition cost of $8,700,000 for the previous year. 

5. The Housing and Home Finance Agency disposed of 85,000 housing units 
in fiscal year 1955, as compared with 62,000 in fiscal year 1954 and 66,000 in fiscal 
year 1953. The Agency has been instrumental in obtaining release from the dis- 
position suspension orders of substantially all of the Lanham Act housing units 
for disposal, including the release of 11,000 such units since August 1955. 
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4. Administrative management services of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Allocation to: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Contractor : Cresap, McCormick & Paget, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(Washington office : 1145 19th Street NW.). 

Cost: $36,802 (cost of contract—$30,000; balance for projeet staff employed 
by the Department). 

Duration: June 1954 to December 1954. 

Highlights: Survey recommendations call for (a) strengthening the Secre- 
tary’s control over fiscal management, (b) increasong the Secretary’s assistance 
to subordinate organizational units in solving major management problems, (c) 
devoting more concentrated attention to cost-reduction standards governing the 
utilization of materials and facilities, and (d) integrating central services and 
placing them on a self-supporting basis. 

Organizational recommendations proposed for carrying out these objectives 
were substantially adopted and placed in effect in January 1955. While the or- 
ganization structure has been somewhat modified since Secretary Folsom assumed 
office, additional resources, to the extent permitted by available funds, have been 
devoted to strengthening the management functions of the Office of the Secretary 
as proposed by the survey. 

A specific contribution of the survey was the identification throughout the 
Department of major management problems needing attention. It is antici- 
pated that the examination and solution of these problems will provide oppor- 
tunity for the development of savings and economies. The Department has been 
able to make only a limited start in examining some of these problems, however, 
and no savings have resulted to date. Small management policy and internal 
audit units are now being staffed and an expanded management review program 
is getting underway. 





5. Organization and management of Treasury Department Fiscal Service 


Allocation to: Treasury Department. 

Contractor. Ford, Bacon & Davis, 39 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Cost: $27,000. 

Duration: July 1954 to December 1954. 

Highlights: Survey findings and conclusions emphasized the effectiveness of 
existing Fiscal Service organization and management; hence, relatively minor 
changes in structure and managment were proposed. Certain opportunities for 
savings and economies in operating procedures were explored and recommenda- 
tions made for action or further examination by the Department. 

Estimated annual savings on 5 actions taken by the Department since the report 
was submitted have totaled slightly more than $450,000. One of these—the test 
audit of redeemed and unissued savings stamps with an estimated annual saving 
of $22,800—was the result of a positive recommendation for savings made by the 
firm. Other improvements—which the firm did not specifically recommend but 
which it urged be examined further by the Department—have since been put into 
effect and savings projected, as follows: reduction in the number of regional dis- 
bursing offices, $126,500; use of electronic business machines for check reconcilia- 
tion, $25,000’; production of $50 and $100 series E savings bonds by the offset 
printing process, $150,000; and discontinuance of safekeeping activities in con- 
nection wtih savings bonds, $133,000. These actions had been under study by the 
Department prior to initiation of the survey but were also included in the De- 
partment’s program for followup on the survey. The survey and the Depart- 
ment’s followup thereon have served as an impetus to the actions that have been 
taken. 

Several proposals which involve significant savings or increased operating effi- 
ciency are still under study. One such study which offers particular promise is 
the use of magnetic tape for redeemed bond recording operations. 

6. Building space for the Presidency 

Allocation to: White House Office. 


Contractor: Robert Heller & Associates, Union Commerce Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





? Total savings from this action are estimated at $1,750,000 annually, the bulk of which 
is realized in the General Accounting Office. This improvement will be put into effect 
partially on July 1, 1956, and partially on January 1, 1957. 
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Cost : $34,125. 

Iuration: February 1955 to May 1955. 

Highlights: In the first phase of the study the firm was asked to develop plans 
and recommendations pertaining to building space for the White House Office 
which would promote the ease, efficiency, and economy of current operations. As 
a result of the study, additional office space was made available in the west wing 
of the Executive Mansion. This, together with recommended shifts in space 
assignments and alteration of partitions, has expedited the flow of work and 
provided increased conveniences for visitors to the Office. 

The second phase of the study was devoted to the development of plans for 
meeting the long-range space requirements of basic Presidential functions. The 
study encompassed the White House Office, other agencies in the Executive 
Office of the President, ad hoc committees, and individual advisers whose special 
assignments require their immediate location near the offices of the President 
and the Executive Office agencies. In this latter phase the firm developed a 
long-term population base for the offices studied and the space required to house 
this population efficiently. Consideration was also given to various alternatives 
which would meet the projected space needs without interfering with the 
traditional lines, simple dignity, and sense of permanency of the White House 
building and grounds. 

The second phase of the study is currently undergoing review in the executive 
branch. 


n 


?. End-use of economic and commercial data reported by the Foreign Service 

Allocation to: Bureau of the Budget. 

Sponsorship and staffing: Sponsored by the Bureau of the Budget at the request 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee. Project staff composed of consultants, 
aided by recular employees of the Bureau. 

Cost : $12,500. 

Duration: March 1955 to January 1956. 

Highlights: The survey involved examination of the use of Foreign Service 
economic reports by both Government agencies and private business with the 
objective of providing a sounder basis for appraisal of and decisions upon 
questions concerning the Government’s foreign reporting operations. 

The project report, now in final stages prior to submission to the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees, deals with characteristics of Government 
and business needs for economic intelligence from abroad, administration of the 
State Department Foreign Reporting Service, alternative sources of information ; 
and user charges for foreign reports. 

8. Accounting procedures for title I home modernization and repair program of 
the Federal Housing Administration 

Allocation to: Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Contractor: Woodward & Fondiller, 200 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Cost : $10,000. 

Duration : May 1955 to December 1955. 

Highlights: The survey resulted in recommendations for revisions in the 

agency's procedures applicable to loan reporting and the administration of 

defaulted loan accounts. Recommendations which have been adopted by the 

Federal Housing Administration are expected to result in annual savings, based 

on present loan volume, estimated by the agency at $185,000. Other recom- 

mendations still under study may, if adopted, result in additional savings. 

9. Organization and management of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 

Allocation to: Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Contractor: Cresap, McCormick & Paget, 3432 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. ¥. (Washington office : 1145 19th Street NW.). 

Cost: $99,980 ($49,980 from funds of the Housing and Home Finance Agency; 
$50,000 allocated from the appropriation “Expenses of management improve- 
ment”). 

Duration: April 1955 to June 1956. 


Highlights: The survey encompasses an evaluation and report on (1) the 
overall organization of the Agency, both Washington and field; (2) the internal 
organization structure of the Office of the Administrator and the Agency’s con- 
stituent organizations; (8) headquarters activities of the Office of the Admin- 
istrator concerned with general supervision, coordination and management of 


the Agency; and (4) operating processes of programs which are the direct 
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responsibility of the Administrator and are administered through the Office of 

the Administrator, the Community Facilities Administration, and the Urban 

Renewal Administration. 

10. Organization and management of the General Services Administration 
Allocation to: Bureau of the Budget. j : 
Contractor: Cresap, McCormick & Paget, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Y. (Washing —_ office : 1145 19th Street NW.) 

Cost: $198,156 

Duration: October 1955 to July 1956. Ssh) 

Highlights: The survey includes an evaluation of the organization and ad- 
ministration of the General Services Administration and of its effectiveness as a 
central service and control agency, and the proposal of recommendations for 
improvements. The survey will include on-site examinations at Washington, 
D. C., 5 regional offices and 1 district office of the agency, at least 10 other 
agencies in Washington, and 25 field offices of other agencies. 

11. Comptroller’s activities of the Federal Housing Administration 
Allocation to: Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Contractor: Wolf Management Engineering Co., 7 South Dearborn Streez, 
Chicago, Il. 

Cost: $59,000. 

Duration: October 1955 to April 1956. 

Highlights: The survey encompasses an evaluation of the accounting system 
of the Federal Housing Administration. the organization and procedures of its 
Comptroller’s Division, and the organizational and procedural relationships 
between that Division and the field oflices and other headquarters offices of the 
Federal Housing Administration; and the proposal of recommendations for 
improvement. 

Mr. Davis. How large a management survey staff do you have now? 

Mr. Merriam. Are you t: alking specifically about our Office of Man- 
negement and | ganization ? 

“Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Merrtam. The latest figures I have with me, Mr. Chairman, 
of proiessional personnal only, are as of July 1, 1956. In our Office of 
Management and Organization the re were 29 professional people. 

There have been some added since then and we intend to add 
this year a total of 8 professionals, which would bring that total 
by year end to 30. 

I want to say this, so that that figure can be viewed in context. 
Under the present organizational status of the Bureau of the Budget, 
we have in effect dec entralized within the Bureau many of our man 
agement activities. About 5 years ago the Bureau was reorganized 
and 5 division were created, which are what we would eall the operat- 
Ing div islons of the Bureau of the Budget the C ommerce and Finance 
Division, the International Division, the Labor and Welfare Division, 
the Military Divison, and the Resources and Civil Works Division. 
These are the 5 main divisions where the examiners are loc: ited —they 
were give en added respons! ibilities and assigned additional personne ‘1 so 
that those examiners, in their activities in budget review and in 
apportionment and In review of legislative programs, and in all their 
day-to-day activities could have the personnel and the knowledge to 
make management studies and analyses. Those 22 people in the Office 
of Management and Organization get into broader problems of overall 
organizational problems, standards, and so on. 


Mr. Davis. Do you plan any functional surveys which would cut 


across the dep artment: al or agency lines? As an illustration, we e had 
the Department of Agriculture here yesterday discussing meat it spec 


tions. There is meat inspection in the Department of Agriculture and 
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in the Department of Defense. Have you carried on any survey, for 
instance, of functional activities of that kind ? 
Mr. Merriam. Yes; in the Office of Management and Organization 
we have a unit which is called the Government Organization Branch, 
and that unit’s primary responsibility is this very area of government. 
wide activities, looking for and analyzing and making recommenda- 
tions for improvements where duplications of functions exist. 

Also, I think you are probably aware of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Organization—is that the right name? 
Mr. Trtier. The President’s Advisory Committee on Government 
Organization. 
Mr. Merriam. Headed by Mr. Nelson Rockefeller and composed 
also of Mr. Arthur Flemming and Mr. Milton Eisenhower, who 
were appointed shortly after the President took office. 
This committee, in conjunction with the Bureau of the Budget, 
has been assigned by the President the function of looking into these 
duplicating or conflicting or overlapping activities. They are con- 
tinually making studies as requested by the President or as the situa- 
tion warrants. 
Mr. Beren. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Davis. Mr. Belen. 
Mr. Beien. Yesterday in the discussion, the Department of Agri- 
culture agreed to make a survey for the committee as to how many 
people are involved in the meat inspection service. Subsequently Mr. 
Roberts indicated that the Bureau of the Budget had been active in 
this very field. Possibly the Bureau should make that report to the 
committee rather than the Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Merriam. I think the survey Mr. Roberts was referring to 
was an older one. We did make one in 1951, but probably that would 
have to be brought up to date. 
Mr. Beten. Would you prefer to do it in the Bureau of the Budget 
or have the Department of Agriculture do it? 
Mr. Merrtam. Let me say this. We are in the continuous process of 
looking at these very problems of overlapping. If I may just add 
this word, we go into a very elaborate, and I think helpful, procedure 
during the months of October, November, and the end of December, 
and to some extent in September, where the departments submit to us 
their budget requests. We then have hearings with the departments, 
which would be in the executive branch the equivalent of an appro- 
priations committee hearing, where we go over in great detail the 
programs and activities of the departments. 
We go through a second hearing in the Bureau of the Budget 
which we call our Director’s review, where the budget requests are 
review by top Bureau staff; and then we go through a third round 
with the Director himself. 
In that process many activities that are overlapping or duplicating 
come up. We ask the examiners to go back and look at them. It may 
be 6 months or so before we are prepared to make any budgetary rec- 
ommendation, or take any action. These things are going on all the 
time. On this specific one I do not know whether at this moment 
our agriculture examiners are looking into this or our management 
and organization people. 

Mr. BELEN. Apparently someone is going to do it. By whom 
would you prefer to have it done? 
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Mr. Mrreiam. It is something we will want to talk over with the 
Agriculture Department to get quite clear as to what they may be 
now doing. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. You spoke of various budget hearings. Have they been 
completed ¢ 

Mr. Merriam. For this year? 

Mr. Gross. Yes, for this year. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Tiller might add some words, if he may, on the across-the-line 
activities. 

Mr. Davis. All right, but first let me say we would like to have the 
results of this survey on this inspection business. If you will follow 
through and arrange that, whether you will make it or the Department 
of Agriculture will make it, so that we will be sure to get that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Tiller. 

Mr. Truter. I would like to point out that continuously through the 
year our people are studying like activities carried on in two or more 
agencies, not in the nature of formal surveys for the most part, but in 

the nature of working with the agencies to eliminate duplication. For 
example, our statistic eal standards ] eople have worked out the elimina- 
tion of some ee between the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
Department of Labor and the Department of Commerce. We have 
a mapping expert who surveys and keeps check on the mapping agen- 
cies of the various services, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Geo- 
logical Survey, and others to see not only that there is no duplication 
but that the best techniques become known across dep: irtmental lines. 

Mr. Davis. Has that review you speak of resulted in eliminating 
duplicating positions 4 

Mr. Titer. Yes; in both of the fields I have just mentioned some 
positions have been eliminated in the period since this administration 
took office. Ido not have the figures with me, but that has happened. 

In the hospital field we have a group of people that keep in touch 
with all the hospitals. Just before I came this morning I was re- 
minded that we are currently reducing the number of employ ees that 
we expect will be required per 1,000 patients in our VA hospitals. 

We have an examiner that works jointly on the National Park Serv- 
ice in the Department of the Interior and the Forest Service in the 
Department of Agriculture, because they are somewhat like activities 
though in different places. 

Mr. Davis. Is that producing what you think would be good re- 
sults? 

Mr. Titer. There have been some good results produced. There 
is always room for more. Itisa constant task. 

Mr. Beten. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might ask a question 
about the hospital survey. 

Was that hospital survey based on information developed by the 
Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Trier. I am not an expert on hospitals. I understand we have 
used some information the Veterans’ Administration has developed, 
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and also some information that our own people have brought to light. 

Mr. Merriam. I might say that very largely this has been the result 
of about a 6-year study which our own hospital group has undertaken, 
in which they have defined very precisely the stafling requirements of 
different categories of hospitals and have applied them across the 
board to all the hospitals, of the Veterans’ Administration, Public 
Health Service, and the military. So that you have had through our 
budget a e dur e actually a development of quite precise and uniform 
standards for the st: afling of hospitals that are on a comparable basis. 

Mr. Reena Mr Chairman, I wonder if this would be a fair request. 
We had some testimony from the Navy Department that they had 
done a functional survey of their hospital services and found out they 
actually had fewer people. Could you take the standards and apply 
them to the naval hospitals and see how they compare? 

Mr. Merrtam. Yes; I think that could be done. 


Inpatient staffing ratios of Federal general hospitals, fiscal year 1956 





Average Number of 
Number number of Average personnel 
Department or agency and size of hospitals of innatient daily per 100 
hospitals firti-tinne patient average 
personnel load daily 
equivalents patients 
Veterans’ Administration 
119 beds and under ; E : 3 106 AC 177 
120 to 499 beds : ; 76 406 277 147 
500 beds and over 33 1,162 S07 144 
Denartment of Defense: 
Department of the Army: ! 
119 beds and under 30 115 47 245 
120 to 499 beds ‘ 17 460 301 153 
500 beds and over 7 1,187 763 156 
Departmer nt of Nav; 2 
119 bec und under__- 1 151 62 244 
120 to 499 beds ; 15 | 323 206 157 
500 beds and over 12 919 532 110 
Department of Air Force: ! 
119 beds and under 77 | 78 39 200 
120 to 499 beds 7 13 229 149 | 154 
500 beds and over aad 4 581 535 | 109 
Panama Canal Government: 
120 to 499 beds : 2 359 | 203 177 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
Division of Hospitals 
119 beds -— under i : biwonbt ; 
120 to 499 beds . ; il | 260 196 | 3% 
500 beds ba over oe 1 |} 895 594 | 151 
Indian health program: 
119 beds and under-__- = 47 26 21 124 
120 to 499 beds r iat 5 | 228 225 | 101 
500 beds and over__- te joe eee 
Freedmen’s Hospital ; ; 1 529 236 | 224 
Soldiers’ Home 1 501 360 | 139 
Justice Department, Bureau of Prisons: 
500 beds and over___- ; eae eee | 1 | 374 827 | 45 


1 Hospitals in continental United States. 
2 Naval hospitals only; excludes station hospitals. 


Mr. Davis. If the work which has been done is the result of what 
you and your staff have done, I want to take this occasion to express 
my ap preciation, because we have had that information presented 
here in three instances. 

Mr. Merriam. I think our staff—and I had very little to do with it 
so I can say this—has done a remarkable job in trying to bring some 
uniformity in this staffing field. We have concentr ated 1 in this area for 
several reasons. One is that 80 percent of the costs in these hospital 
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operations are personal services. It is an area, also, that is susceptible 
to more precision than in many areas. 

Our budgeting now for the Social Security Administration is almost 
exclusively on a workload basis, and it is a question of the number 
of pieces of paper going through that “factory” that determines the 
number of personnel that are authorized. 

Mr. Beten. Do you have the figures on how many ape are actu- 
ally employed in Government hospitals? I think it is a sizable figure. 

Mr. Merriam. I do not have that with me. 

Mr. Beren. Could you supply it for the record ? 

Mr. Merriam. I am quite sure we have it. 

Mr. Tituer. Yes; we have it. 


Personnel in Federal hospitals as of Oct, 31, 1956 


Department or agency Civilian 


Department of Deiense: 


Army 10, 775 419 20, 619 31,813 

Navy 7, 824 1 10, 855 2 18, 680 

Air Force... 8, 610 if) 33, 676 42, 766 

Total (Defense) 27, 209 900 65, 150 93, 259 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 

St Elizabe ths Hospital 2, 704 7 2, 711 

Freedmen’s Hospital 853 2 873 

Public Health Service 

Hospitals and Medical Care 4, 620 104 733 5, 457 

Indian Health 3, 302 41 180 3, 523 

NIH Clinical Center , 230 106 108 1, 444 

Total (HEW) 12, 709 278 1, 021 14, 008 

Veterans’ Administration - - 115, 339 15, 646 ‘. 4 130, 985 

Panama Canal 1, 061 33 13 1, 107 

Bureau of Prisons 133 5 85 218 

U.8. Soldiers’ Home 458 4 4 5 466 


1 Number and distribution of part-time personnel in Department of Defense are estimated. 

2 Covers only the 28 hospitals under the management and control of the Burean of Medicine and Surgery. 

3 Includes 47 reimbursable employees from Howard University which are not reported to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

4 Excludes employees in research, regional office outpatient, and domiciliary programs. 

5 Includes 20 Sister nurses employed under contract. 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Alexander, any questions? 

Mr. Atexanper. I notice in your statement you say that since 1948 
the Bureau personnel has been reduced by 170 positions. What does 
the Bureau of the Budget do? Do they have survey teams? 

Mr. Merrtam. It was in several categories. The largest single re- 
duction, I believe, was in our field staffs. We used to have a regional 
staff of some 25 people. 

Mr. ALExANDER. Were they survey people? 

Mr. Merriam. Not specifically. Their function, as I understand i 
was not clearly defined, that is one reason they were eliminated, but 
they were to work with all the agencies in the field. We had one field 
office in Chicago, for example, which I know a little about. It was 
engaged ina hodgepodge of assignments. One function was to exam- 
ine field operations of the various departments. They did some work 
in trying to bring the agencies together to discuss their various prob- 
lems, but it was not strictly survey work. 
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Mr. Avexanper. I notice recently you are adding back to your per- 
sonnel. You say you have about 22 working on surveys now ? 

Mr. Merriam. We have 22 professionals in the Office of Manage- 
ment and Organization. Those are not organized as survey teams. 

Mr. Auexanpver. How many people do you have working in survey 
work, that go out and investigate 4 

Mr. Merriam. I think you have to look at that in two ways. In 
the last 4 or 5 years most of the organized surveys, where you say, 
“We are going into the Veterans’ Administration and make an overall 
management survey,” for example, or General Services Administra- 
tion, most of them have been done on a contract basis and paid out of 
the President’s management improvement fund. Prior to 1951, and 
very heavily during the war, our own people would do this. That 
change represents a large part of the decline. 

In addition, we do individual analyses which I do not think should 
be dignified by the word survey all the time. So, if you are talking 
about formal surveys where one does it on a formal basis with a forma] 
report, we have no one on our staff doing that specific work. We 
have done that in recent years by contract. 

Mr. Atexanper. Do you not think the very fact you notify an 
agency that the Bureau of the Budget is going to send a survey team 
out, that it acts as a strong and catalytic agent that starts me wheels 
rolling to accomplish the “result you are trying to show up? 

Mr. Merriam. I think that is true, and for that reason we have been 
stressing very heavily getting our examiners out in the field for 
informal surveys. 

Mr. Titier. May I say we have nearly 200 of our 278 professional 
staff members working in and out of the agencies through most of the 
year. We anticipate they will spend 4,500 man- days in travel status 
in the field offices of agencies this year, and many times that number in 
man-days in the he: adqui irters offices of agencies. While they are not 
making forma] Surveys, as Mr. Merriam ‘pointed out, they are spend- 
ing a fairly good proportion of their time studying the agency opera- 
tions on the ground, riding with the forester in his ‘truck, let: us say, to 
various points in the forest to see what is hi appening, looking at the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, and watching the way in 
which they process people through their offices; seeking to reduce the 
paperwork—and, incidentally, ‘there has been some reduction in 
paperwork in that latter field 1 just mentioned. 

Our people are engaged a large part of their time not in formal 
surveys but informally working with the agencies in their own offices 
improving the services. 

Mr. Atexanper. Do you not think the survey teams that go out 
from the Bureau of the Budget are much more effective than the 
survey teams from the agencies themselves that study their own 
function ¢ 

Mr. Merrtam. If I may answer that, I think there is no question 
when you get an outsider looking into an agency you get. better re- 
sults. I think some of the agency activities have been of real help, 
and I would not want to run them down. If I may say, in a general 
way some of the agencies, many of the agencies, in the past few years 
have really stepped up in a remarkable fashion their own self-analysis. 
It is always hard, of course, for someone working in an agency, with 
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the loyalties involved, and so forth, to be objective, and that is where 
you people and we come in handy. 

Mr. Davis. That is why they should be reviewed. 

Mr. Merriam. We agree with that. 

If I may use a personal illustration, which I could duplicate on a 
larger scale because the examiners have more detailed knowledge than 
those of us who work at the Director’s level, but I made a trip 2 weeks 
ago to the Pacific Northwest, where I visited a number of installations, 
and came back with a half dozen specific suggestions of ways and 
means for conserving manpower. I did that just incidentally to my 


own activities, but when an examiner goes out this is his primary inter- 
est and he will come bac : with a whole fistful of suggestions for im- 
provements which will be conveyed to the agency. A remarkably 


large number of the suggestions “will be put into ‘effect because the 
agency knows they will ‘have to justify their action when they come 
before the next budget hearing. 

Mr. ALExANnpeER. Do you not believe when the Bureau of the Budget 
conducts a survey the results are better than ‘f the survey is done 
under contract by an outside agency, which makes its report and then 
it isthrough ? 

Mr. Merrtam. May I give youa personal opinion on this ? 

Mr. ALeExANper. Yes. 

Mr. Merrtam. My view, in answer to your question, would be “ Yes.” 
I base this on experience in local government before I came down here. 
I have felt that when you get a report which is just dropped on some- 
one’s desk, vou get less results than when you have someone there w [ yis 

responsible for and has worked out the report and can see that it is 
carried into effect. That is my personal view. 

Mr. Arexanper. The agency realizes later on it might be checked 
to see if it carried out the recommendations ? 

Mr. Merriam. I willsay this: when we contract for a survey, say the 
General Services Administration survey, the most recent one, we assign 
several men to work with the contracting organization. These men are 
continually in on the matter which the survey is dealing with, and that 
helps with the implementation, but I still would personally agree with 
you that if we had the manpower it would be even better if our own 
people did that. 

To be frank, one of the problems, if I may bring up the fact, has 
been that we have had a restriction on the per diem we can pay con- 
sultants, and one of the reasons we have gone.into contract work is that 
you cannot get the top people in this field for the price we can pay them. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. What was the name of the contract organization that ran 
a survey of State Department personnel back about 1953? Do you 
remember the name? 

Mr. Been. Heller Associates. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Did you have Budget Bureau people assigned to that 
survey ¢ 

Mr. Merriam. No, I think that survey was paid by the State Depart- 
ment out of funds appropriated directly to them, and did not come out 
of our funds. There are a number of surveys the agencies do inde- 
pendently of the Bureau of the Budget where they get appropriated 
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funds from the Congress or where they set aside some appropriated 
funds that can be used for that purpose. We will get copies of surveys 
of this kind when they are completed. 

Mr. Gross. But you had no one assigned to that survey ? 

Mr. Merriam. No. 

Mr. Gross. You did not ask to have anyone assigned ? 

Mr. Merriam. I do not know the answer to that question, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Gross. What was the outcome of that survey? 

Mr. Merriam. One outcome was a congressional investigation. 

do not know if that is the outcome you were referring to. You 
mean in terms of results in the agency ? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Merrtam. I do not know. That is not within my particular 
knowle a and I would have to get the answer to that. 

Mr. Gross. You probably remember the report, do you not? As 
a matter of fact, Heller threw up its contract before it had completed 
the survey. 

Mr. Merriam. I was not here at that time. 

Mr. Gross. Congress, in 1953, created the office of an Assistant 
Secretary for Personnel Management in the State Department, and 
the end result of that survey was that Heller threw it up because they 
saw that in combination with the new Assistant Secretary they could 
not get anything done. At least, that was the report of a House 
investigating committee. And the new Assistant Secretary resigned 
before his term expired because he could not get anything done to- 
ward reforms in personnel matters in the State Department. 

It has been indicated that there has been a 5-percent increase in 
State Department personnel in the period August 1, 1955, to August 
1, 1956. Have you ascertained why there was a 5-percent increase 
in State Department personnel over that period ? 

Mr. Merriam. If you go back to 1953 you will find that you had a 
very marked drop in State Department personnel. 

Mr. Gross. Well, I hope you will not use that as a figure for de- 
creased employment in the State Department, because that is when 
thev took the Information Agency out of the State Department. 

Mr. Merrtam. I mean those personnel specifically assigned to the 
State Department. There was a marked drop in the period 1953-54, 
about 12.000 people in the State Department itself exclusive—no; 
it is not that many. 

Mr. Gross. No, I should say not. 

Mr. Merriam. It is considerably less than that. The 12,000 in- 
cludes elimination of USTA. That is about 3,000 within the State 
Department. Is that right? 

Mr. Titier. About 2,000. 

Mr. Merrtam. In any event, with some of the expanded activities 
in which the Department is engaged in the last several vears, they 
have felt they required more personnel than they had as of 1955. 

Mr. Gross. And the Burean of the Budget approved it? 

Mr. Merriam. We have; that is correct. 

Mr. Gross. What is the reason for increasing the personnel in the 
State Department 5 percent from August 1, 1955, to August 1, 1956? 

Mr. Merriam. The reason I would have to give is the fact we were 
convinced that in the interest of the United States foreign policy this 
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added personnel would represent a help in carrying out the policies as 


they exist. 

Mr. Gross. What reason would you give for a 31 percent increase 
in the International Cooperation Administration during the same 
period of time? The same thing? 

M. Merriam. This figure, unfortunately, does not break it down 
that way. That figure sounds high to me, however. 

Mr. Gross. That is the information provided to this subcommittee, 
that there has been a 31 percent increase in ICA personnel from 
August 1, 1955, to August 1, 1956. 

Mr. Merriam. I would like to check that, if I may, and give you 
a statement on what the reason is on that one. 


Eaeplanation of increase in ICA personnel strength beticecen July 31, 1955, and 
l 
July 31, 1956 
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Other Far East ney 1. 100 300 
Latin America 1, 387 1, 508 211 
Near East, Africa, and South Asia 2, 626 2, 524 102 
Europe ‘ 4 661 348 13 
Total overseas ; 5, 527 6, 555 1, 028 
fotal in Washington baie als 1, 629 1, 673 4 
Grand total___...-- : ; ; 7, 156 8, 228 1,072 


As the above table indicates, ICA personnel strength increased from 7,156 to 
8,228 between July 31, 1955, and July 31, 1956, a net increase of 1,072 (or 15 
percent). 

The bulk (S87 percent) of this increase is due to the changeover in Korea from 
a relief and rehabilitation program funded by the Department of the Army to 
a mutual security program, the employees of which became part of ICA’s per- 
sonnel strength. As a result of this changeover (but not indicative of any in- 
crease in total United States activity in Korea), ICA personnel strength in Korea 
increased from 53 (48 United States nationals and 5 foreign nationals) on July 
31, 1955, to 985 (149 United States nationals and 783 foreign nationals) on 
July 31, 1956, a total increase of 932 

The remainder of the explanation of ICA’s personnel strength is associated 
with alternations in the program levels in other geographical areas. Personnel 
strength in other Far Eastern countries (excluding Korea) increased by 300, 
and in Latin America, by 211. During this same period personnel strength in 
Europe was reduced by 313, and in the Near East, Africa, and South Asia, by 102. 
Personnel strength in Washington was increased by 44. 


Mr. Gross. I assume we will get the same answer, that more people 
were needed to hand out more money. 

Mr. Merriam. To carry out the policies of this Congress, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Gross. As the chairman has said, you are a key agency in the 
executive department. If you do not sit on the lid of personnel i in- 
creases, I do not know who will do it except Congress. 

Mr. Merriam. I think we all have to sit on the lid. 
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Mr. Gross. But you are a key agency in the executive department 
of the Government. What part are you playing in this new committee 
that has been established in the executive branch of the Government ? 
I have forgotten the name of it. Are you playing any part in that? 
Mr. Merriam. I am not sure which one you are talking about. 

Mr. Beten. The one having to do with scientific and engineering 
personnel ¢ 

Mr. Gross. Yes 

Mr. BELEN. Mr. . Young heads it, I believe. 

Mr. Merriam. Tin mean this group Mr. Young has been working 
with? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Merriam. The Director is 1 of the 3 members of that group. 
Mr. Gross. When did he get in the picture; do you know? 
Mr. Merrtam. Sometime duri ing the course of this year. 
Mr. Gross. It is rather important to me when he got into i 
he in it at the start ? 

Mr. Merriam. As I understand, Mr. Young and Mr. Brundage were 
discussing this and other problems on occasion, and felt it wonld be 
helpful for them to get into a more detailed analysis of this question 
of utilization of scientific personnel. 

Mr. Gross. But do you know precisely when he got into it? 

Mr. Merriam. W hen Mr. Brund: age joined with Mr. Young on the 
question of the utilization of se ientific personi nel, our records show 
that Mr. Brundage, at an informal luncheon on April 29, 1956, met 
with Mr. Young and Dr. Flemming of the Office is Hetenie Mobiliza- 
tion to discuss the problem of the shortage of scientists and engineers 
in the Federal Government. In response to a proposal of Mr. Young 
at this luncheon it was agreed to launch a special factfinding project 
in order to bring together pertinent information on this subject from 
the various sources throughout the executive branch. 

Mr. Gross. You spoke of another survey group of which Mr. Nelson 
Rockefeller is a member ¢ 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Who composes that group ? 

Mr. Merriam. That is the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Government Organization. Mr. Nelson Rockefeller is the Chairman 
and the other two members are Mr. Flemming and Mr. Milton Ejisen- 
hower. 

Mr. Gross. And Mr. Flemming is also a member of this other 
advisory or investigatory committee / 

Mr. Merriam. I think the best way to state it is that it was an ad 
hoe group of three people who had a great concern in the utilization 
of scientific personnel. 

Mr. Gross. How many of those committees do we have going now ? 
Mr. Merriam. There are a lot of them, Mr. Congressman, I guess. 
Mr. Gross. All dealing with employment in the United States 
Government ? 

Mr. Merriam. There are some committees doing that. The two 
you mentioned certainly do. There are not so many in that par- 
ticular area. 

Mr. Gross. Do you know how many are in operation today 7 

Mr. Merrtam. The President’s Advisory Committee on Government 
Organization is the important committee outside of our own activity, 
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plus the one that is looking into this question of scientific personnel. 

Mr. Gross. The President, if he gets too many of these committees 
going, will have so many reports dumped i in his lap he will not have 
time to do anything else but look over the reports; or, will he dump 
the reports in the lap of the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Merriam. The way the Advisory Committee on Government 
Organization works, it will make the report directly to the President 
but in consultation with us, so it is a simultaneous happening. But 
they deal in large problems of Government organization, in the very 
largest scope: should an agency be a Cabinent office, for example, 
would be the type of thing they would look into. 

Mr. Gross. What committee are you referring to? 

Mr. Merriam. The so-called Rockefeller committee, the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Government Organization. 

Mr. Gross. I wondered who concocted the idea of all these new 
assistant secretaries, and so on. So that is the Committee ? 

Mr. Merriam. No; they do not get into assistant secretaries. ‘They 
deal with broad problems of Government organization. 

Mr. Gross. Would they be called upon, for instance, to put their 
stamp of approval on the bill that came to Congress to put a number 
of new Assistant Secretaries in the Department of Defense ¢ 

Mr. Merriam. You are talking about the reorganization plan sub- 
mitted at the last session ? 

Mr. Gross. I do not know if it was a reorganization plan, but it 
called for additional Assistant Secretaries in the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Merriam. There was one bill that Defense submitted them- 
selves that would call, I think, for 3 or 4 new assistant secretaries. 
I do not believe that bill was handled by the Rockefeller committee. 

Mr. Gross. But all those bills come to you in the Bureau of the 
Budget for approval ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. And you approved the bill last year? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. As well as the one in 1953 that created a new Assistant 
Secretary of State for Personnel ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Who accomplished little or nothing? 

Mr. Merriam. They do have an Assistant Secretary for Personnel 
in the State Department. I have felt that this position has been of 
considerable assistance in trying to pull together the various activities 
of the State Department. 

Mr. Gross. It certainly has increased the personnel in the State De- 
partment. If that is what a new Assistant Secretary for Personnel 
means, I am more than glad I voted against it. 

Mr. Merriam. I think it has resulted in more than that. 

Mr. Gross. Such as what? 

Mr. Merriam. Improving the organizational arrangements in the 
Department of State. 

Mr. Gross. It certainly has not resulted in decreasing personnel or 
expense. 

Mr. Merriam. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. The more personnel you have the more expense? 

Mr. Merriam. That is right. 
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Mr. Gross. So it is getting bigger all the time. 

[In spite of the fact Congress was sold the idea that a new Assistant 
Secretary for Personnel and Management in the State Department 
would provide economies, history is that new positions do not provide 
economies but a new layer of fat. 

Mr. Avexanper. May I ask one other question ? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. ALexanper. Does the Bureau of the Budget approve the amount 
paid for these contractual jobs for surveys ¢ 

Mr. Merriam. Those that are conducted out of the President’s man- 
agement improvement fund; yes. 

Mr. Arexanper. Was the Heller group under that? 

Mr. Merriam. No. That was a special survey which the State De- 
partment made either out of existing funds or a special appropriation. 

Mr. Atexanper. Do you know what the standard charge per man- 
month would be for those surveys? 

Mr. Merrtam. I do not know. I do not know that you could give 
a standard. Where the President’s management fund is utilized, 
usually we get 3 or 4 different bids and they are analyzed in terms of 
cost per man- ba plus 

Mr. Atexanper. I understand they pay $5,000 per man-month in 
this Heller report. Do you know if that is true? 

Mr. Merriam. No; I do not. 

Mr. ALexanper. Why do you not supervise this type of contract, 
too? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, because it did not come out of the President’s 
fund, which is the only one we have direct control over. We may very 
well have checked into the expenditures, as we do always, of funds, but 
in this particular case—— 

Mr. Arexanper. I know Congress appropriated the money, but who 
would actually make the contract ? 

Mr. Merriam. The appropriate official in the Department of State. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALExANpDER. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Did Congress in that case approve the specific appropria- 
tion for Heller Associates ? 

Mr. Merriam. No, they did not. as I understand it. It came out of a 
special fund that was available to the Secretary. 

Mr. Gross. You have an obligation to ride herd on funds so ex- 
pended: do vou not ¢ 

Mr. Merriam. We do. 

Mr. Avexanper. I wanted to get across this point, that I think the 
survey teams in the Bureau of the Budget ought to take a look and 
either approve these expenditures or reject them. It seems to me that 
ought to be one of the duties of the Bureau of the Budget, whether it is 
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at is all. 

Mr. Davis. Myr. Henderson. 

Mr. Henperson. In reviewing the requests of the ious depart 
ments, does the Bureau of the Budget have a scale of aincend ges that 
they work with so far as expenditures for personnel and expendi- 
tures for various other items within the Department? Is that the way 
it is done’ I know it is impossible to investigate each item of ex- 
penditure, but do you have a percentage such as that the Department 
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of Agriculture spends 14 percent for personnel and another depart- 
ment spends 10 percent? Is any particular percentage figure used / 

Mr. Merriam. I would have to answer that in two parts. First, we 
do get figures on certain across-the-board administrative-type func- 
tions and we analyze all] departments on a fairly uniform basis. But 
when it comes to the individual department’s activities, I think we 
would do it more in terms of that department itself and not in compari- 
son with another, because the functions are so different. In the hos- 
pital functions, for example, 80 percent are personnel functions, 
whereas in some proc urement program you n night have LO percent Tor 
personal services. So it is hard to make comparisons, but we do look 
into the Department for figures year by year to see what their expendi- 
tures might be. 

Mr. Tiller, do you want to add anything to that? 

Mr. Trier. I think you stated it well. The budget presentation 
by each agency lists the various activities or functions and they show 
us normally in each case the number of people and the dollars for 
personnel, and the dollars they require for travel, and so on. They 
are examined, not with respect to some overall fixed standard, which 
would be impossible, we believe, but with respect to the nature of that 
enterprise and the experience we have had and the observations we have 
made as our examiners have studied it during the preceding year. 

In the Soil Conservation Service the personnel ratio would be com- 
pletely different from the ratio for hospitals, and that in turn from the 
Customs Service. It depends upon whether we are supplying food and 
clothing or other things. 

If it were strictly an office-operation expense, it would be different. 
We have at times applied some figures with respect to office expenses 
alone. That is, we have been able to work out for some of the 
bureaus dollars consumed per office employee per year. But when 
we get out of the office-type agencies, it becomes impossible to have one 
standard for all agencies. 

Mr. Henperson. Once an agency has received approval of its ex- 
penditure, if it brings in about the same request the following year, 
is there a further scrutiny of it? Do you make a further scrutiny 
of these expenditures ? 

Mr. Trtter. Such scrutiny is constant. we the vear the exam- 
iner will have been out in the field and will have received informati 


from other sources, such as General Aiecieiattian Office audits. They 
gave us over 200 audits and investigation reports last year. We use 
those as a source of information. The General Services \d ministra- 
tion, in their work with the agenc ies, bi Ings matters to our attention. 
‘The examiner will not necessarily accept last year’s figure, because he 
has other sources of information that point out possible improvements, 


and he has his own observations and his own intimate knewledge of 
the program that he can bring to bear on it. 

Mr. Henperson. As a matter of reality, is it not true that the 
rougher reception you give to the request, the more likely it is to 


be streamlined in subsequent years? Is it not wise to be pretty 
rough in regard to requiring justifications for these expenditures? 
Mr. Merriam. I think I could answer that by saying they get a 


pretty thorough saan over at our budget hearings, which ¢o into 
creat detail. The first time I sat in on one I was astounded that we 
got into as much detail as we did. 
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Mr. Henperson. Is the combing over a chewing over also in cases? 
Mr. Merriam. Where weaknesses are seen, certainly they are pointed 
out. 

Mr. Henperson. Then insofar as manpower is concerned, the Bureau 
of the Budget, as long as it takes a rough attitude, is doing an effective 
job in reducing manpower ? 

Mr. Merriam. We think so. As I said at the outset, we certainly 
are not satisfied, and I hope we never will me. It is a tremendous 
job and there unquestionably are very normal human tendencies to 
try to have larger organizations. There are also very real problems 
which sometimes have to be met by added personnel. But we think 
through the continuous work, day in and day out, that we can be of 
material assistance in seeing that we get as effective expenditures 
as possible. 

We also have—and I have not mentioned it and think perhaps I 
should—the apportionment procedure, where we get a quarterly look 
at the money that is being spent after the appropriation is enacted 
by Congress, and that, too, is used as a time of an: ilysis. 

Mr. Henverson. In regard to the economies that have been noted 
in the past 4 years in manpower, was the Bureau of the Budget the 
policing agency to see that the economies were carried out? 

Mr. MeERRIAM. Yes, the Director of the Bureau, very shortly after 
this administration took office, sent out a directive which went out to 
all agency heads, and which has been supplemented from time to time. 
That directive very clearly set forth the administration position. 
If I might read the personnel part; it is very short. This was in 
February 1953. Then Director Dodge was instructed by the Presi- 
dent to transmit to all the departments and agencies the President’s 
policies regarding review of the 1954 budget. In this directive was 
included this: 


With respect to personnel: It is the policy to reduce the number of Govern- 
ment employees. Each department or agency head shall immediately restrict 
the hiring of additional personnel. No vacancies shall be filled until the de- 
partment or ageney head shall have determined to his satisfaction that: 

(a) The positions represented by the vacancies cannot be eliminated. 

(b) Existing employees cannot be shifted to cover the vacancies. 

(c) Increased efficiency, better utilization of personnel, or changes in stand- 
ards and policies of department or agency operation will not make possible the 
attainment of (a) and (b) above. 

When an agency comes in with a request for an expanded program 
or a new program, let us say, and where as a matter of policy. that 
program is approved as far as the executive branch is concerned, our 
procedure is to inquire of the department head and try to determine 
whether in fact they have absorbed that new function into their exist- 
ing personnel to the maximum extent possible, whether existing 
employees cannot be shifted, and so forth. 

Mr. Henverson. It is the feeling of this subcommittee, I think, as 
I have noted it, that any consciousness that this committee can im- 
press on agencies of the Government of its interest in manpower re- 
duction will also result in self-analysis on the part of the departments 
as each year they bring their requests to the Congress for new and 
added functions, ‘and also to the Bureau of the Budget. 

I think it is the feeling of the committee that they can supple- 
ment and assist the Bureau of the Budget in this desirable function 
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of reducing manpower. I think it is significant that a reduction has 
occurred. 

Mr. Merriam. If I may just say, having been a legislator on the 
local level, 1 am well aware of the problems you face, and I am also 
aware of the ameliorating influence the Congress can have on this prob- 
lem by looking at it. 

I just want to say, however, that I think, in terms of the details of 
how it is done as opposed to a general look at the thing, that the 
executive has to be free in general to carry out and to impose the steps 
and actions which will bring about the final result. I think it is a 
cooperative effort, and I know the Director would want me to say 
he welcomes everything you can and will do to make these depart- 
ments understand and realize that Congress is seriously interested in 
how the money is used once it is appropriated. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I would like to pursue a line of questions that might 
get into an uncomfortable area for a moment. Before I do, Mr. 
Chairman, I want to say that what I am saying in no way differs from 
what you said at the outset. The chairman “knows the regard with 
which I hold him, and I am not seeking to inject pi rtisanship i in this. 
I agree with the chairman there is room for more iron in the spine on 
the part of the Bureau of the Budget. On the other hand, I am jealous 
for recognition for what this administration has done, and I think 
that it is very easy to minimize it. The fact it was done 2 or 3 or 4 
years ago does not alter the fact it was done, and I want credit given 
where credit is due. 

Conversely, I am just as disturbed as the chairman about what seems 
to be, if not the reversal, at least the grinding to a halt of the trend of 
improvement on manpower reduc tion, and my questions are directed to 
a possible explanation of why we are encountering that phenomenon 
and why more is not being done. 

As I understand your position, you hold that it is the 1 esponsibility 
of the Chief Executive, first of all, and the responsibility which he has 
delegated primarily to the department and agency heads, to see that 
there are economies effected in personnel. Is that correct ? 

Mr. 5 erased Yes. 

Mr. JoHansen. That being the case, am I correct in understanding 
that supervisory personnel who come under civil service—I do not 
know just what grade they start with, it may be 11 or 13—it is my 
understanding they also share responsibilities in carrying out these 
policies of manpower reduction ? 

Mr. Merriam. Of course you carry it all the way down the super- 
visory ladder, but those are limited responsibilities. That is, every 
supervisor should be and is responsible to see that he makes more effec- 
tive use of the personnel. 

Mr. Jonansen. Is it not true also that persons in those positions are 
in a position to influence and to assist, or to resist and sabotage, efforts 
to reduce personnel? They can in one way or another more or less 
openly, more or less subtly and covertly, resist a thing, can they not ? 

Mr. Merrtam. Well, I suppose every supervisor would, of course, be 
entitled to his own views of what his particular unit ought to do and 
to that extent it would perhaps have some influence. 
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On the other hand, I think the department heads, and other statt 
agengies, should be able to see that the desired objective is attained. 

Mr. JoHansen. Is it not possible there can be resistance ? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, I suppose as long as there are human beings, 
yes. 

Mr. JoHansen. I observe the report of this subcommittee under date 
of August 1953, and one of the reasons for this failure to implement 
and put into effect some of these recommendations resulting from sur- 
veys by outside management study groups was— 

Resistance to change by old-line employees in positions of authority who wished 
only to protect their grade and position through increased programs and employ- 
ment under their supervision. 

In other words, it was the finding of this subcommittee, in 1953, 
that the resistance of persons in those positions was a factor in pre- 
venting manpower reductions. I certaily accept that finding. 

Now, let me ask you a very blunt question. To your knowledge, has 
there ever been anyone in these supervisory positions who has been 
cuilty of such resistance who was fired for it ? 

Mr. Merriam. I donot know. I would have to check with the Civil 
Service Commission on that. I just cannot give you an answer. 

Mr. Jonansen. It is true, is it not, that it would be pretty difficult 
to fire anybody under the civil service setup? Stating it the other way 
round ; are there not wide areas of possible resistance under the present 
civil service setup that cannot be dealt with in a disciplinary manner 
because these people are frozen in their jobs ? 

Mr. Merriam. There are problems; there is no question about it. 
Whether they are insurmountable I would not be prepared to answer 
without looking into it further. 

Mr. Jonansen. Is it not also true—and I do not mean this in a 
partisan sense—that some of the people who have been frozen in these 
supervisory jobs under the civil service as now constituted, and who 
have been frozen in them for years, are holdovers from an era, shall 
we say, in which empire building and more and more mushrooming 
of Government and personnel was the order and spirit of the day? 

Mr. Merrram. But just the pure mechanics of the Civil Service 
Commission 

Mr. Jonansen. The point that I am getting at is this: Whether it 
is the Chief Executive of this party, or another party, and whether 
it is the department heads of this particular party that is in the 
executive branch now, or another one, are not they in some measure 
at least handicapped and deprived of a free hand in doing the house 
cleaning that is necessary ? 

Mr. Davis. If the gentleman will yield for an observation from me, 
I would like to say this—just laying it out on the table—I think there 
are offenders in both parties myself. 

Mr. Jouansen. I do, too. 

Mr. Davis. I think it is the duty of all of us in correcting the situa- 
tion to look at it from a strictly nonpartisan viewpoint and clean the 
thing out where we find it, regardless of whether the fault is Demo- 
cratic or Republican. 

Mr. Jomansen. I agree 100 percent. 

Mr. Davis. I presume that is your attitude. 

Mr. JoHansen. One hundred percent. But can there be a cleaning 
out of that as long as people who are in supervisory positions have 
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sufficient power to stymie these efforts and are absolutely protected ¢ 

Mr. Davis. I think the thing that you pointed out adds to the diffi- 
culty. You will recall that we said that the supervisory officials would 
simply eliminate one unnecessary position. We said that when we 
began this program, and that would have gone a long way toward 
solving the problem. 

This is something that you cannot be 100 percent effective in doing, 
but I think if there is the will to carry through the suggestions and 
recommendations which this subcommittee has made, that would take 
care of the situation. 

Mr. Jouansen. I concur. The thing that is disturbing to me is: 
First, What do you do with those in supervisory positions who simply 
do not have the will? Second, What do you do if, having made the 
gains that can be made that way, the gains are all washed out by an 
influx of new jobs and new personnel such as Mr. Gross mentioned in 
the State Department? It just cancels everything out that has been 
gained. 

Mr. Davis. I think one thing we can do about it is to appeal, as we 
are undertaking to do here today, to the Bureau of the Budget to 
really get into the fight and really help us. 

Mr. Jouansen. I Teally associate myself with that. 

Mr. Merrtam. You do not have to appeal. We are with you 100 
percent. 

Mr. Davis. Good. I appreciate very much your remarks, Mr. Jo- 
hansen. If you gathered from anything I said that I hesitate to 
give the President, the present administration, credit for all that has 
been accomplished by it, let me disabuse your mind on that. I say now, 
thank you. I say thank you for everything the administration has 
done. What you pr obably paid too much attention to was what I said 
in reply to one of Mr. Merriam’s remarks, that I did not want to go 
back 4 years but wanted to take it up as of June 1955. I am perfectly 
willing to go back 4 years and give credit for whatever the figure is 
and say thank you to the administration for doing it. 

But as you recall, this committee was set up and began to function 
actively in 1955. I was taking that as a starting point and trying to 
figure what this committee has been able to accomplish, and those co- 
operating with this committee in that 2-year period. 

Mr. Jon ANSEN. I understand perfec tly and I have no quarrel with 
the chairman’s position. 

I would like to add this one statement to what the chairman has 
said, and that is, 1 too am appreciative of what the administration has 
done. Ithink that there is a great deal more to be done. But the pur- 
pose of my remarks and the line of inquiry was to point out that one 
of the factors in accomplishing that “more”—and I think the admin- 

istration has been derelict in not facing up to that problem—is the 
fact that vou have a system of frozen-in supervisors who are appar- 
ently untouch: ables with respect to this w hole problem. 

Mr. Davis. That is certainly a difficulty. 

On page 2 of your statement you say : 

Of special interest are the many analyses made by our Office of Budget Review, 
including personnel reporting. In addition, the Office of Management and 
Organization is concerned with plans for improving the organization, manage- 
ment, and operating methods of the executive branch. The latter’s work encom- 
passes the review of reorganization plans and proposals made by the depart- 
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ments and agencies, the organizational provision of pending bills, the organiza- 
tion and management recommendations of groups such as the Hoover Commis- 
sion, management studies requested or directed by the President, and studies 
of numerous related problems of governmentwide concern. Manpower problems 
inevitably arise in all or most of these studies. 


How many people do you have in that management and organiza- 
tion section to which you referred ? 

Mr. Merriam. That is the figure that I gave you earlier, the 22 
professionals. 

Mr. Davis. And you are going to add eight? 


Mr. Merrtam. Yes, in this year’s budget. As I have indicated, we 
are still in the process of analyzing this whole business of our per- 
sonnel requirements to see what can be the most effective level. But 


we are always faced with this very real problem, which I am sure you 
gentlemen must be aware of, and that is that an agency such as the 
Bureau of the Budget, which of necessity must alwavs be dealing with 
problems of economy and efficiency, as well as broader matters of the 
budget, certainly has to be in its own life austere if it wants to set any 
kind of an example. I think what the Directors of the Budget have 
always felt was that they wanted to have definite proof when they 
were adding personnel it meant it was really going to mean personnel 
who could result in savings governmentwide as a result of their activi- 
ties. So, as a result, we have deliberately moved slowly in terms of 
any additions to our personnel needs. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you this: When the President's budget 
message comes down next year, I would like to ask if you would fur- 
nish to this subcommittee a statement as to implications in that budget 
of increased personnel ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. What the budget will contain in increased personnel ? 

Mr. Merriam. 1 was just trying to check what the time element is 
on that. Usually we do have the personnel figures available about 
10 days after the message comes up, and we will be glad to furnish 
them. There would be a lag because, very frankly, the energies are 
all devoted to getting up the basic document, then we pick wp the 
personnel. 

Mr. Davis. Let me have it as soon as you can. 

Mr. Merriam. I will be glad to. 

Mr. JoHANnsEN. In connection with that request, I am sure that 
Mr. Merriam is aware of more with respect to Public Law 801 than 
appears to be indicated in the statement he made on page 3 in the 
next to the last paragraph in which he said: 

The committee will be interested to know the steps the Bureau has taken to 
implement Public Law 801, originally recommended by this committee. which 
requires estimates of probable cost and probable savings in connection with 
agency reports on legislative proposals. 

Mr. Merrtam. Yes, that is right. I was just trying to simplify my 
statement of that procedure. We have sent ont a circular which de- 

ribes in some detail what information we will want as a result of 
the law. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. And that relates to the number of personnel and 
the additional cost of personnel ? 

Mr. Merriam. I believe so. What we do is make reference to the 
law in the circular. 


oy 
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Mr. JoHANSEN. That is the clear intent and purpose of the law. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Merriam. I have the circular right here. It says: 

Each report shall include estimates of probable cost or savings attributable to 
the legislative proposal over each year of the first 5-year period of its operation, 
or for each year of the whole period of its operation if the legislation is in- 
tended to be effective for less than 5 years. !f such information on costs or 
savinge is net provided, its omission and the reason therefor shall be stated 
in the report 

Under Public Law 801, 84th Congress, the following additional information 
is required for each of the first 5 years on legislation entailing the annual 
expenditure of appropriated funds in excess of $1 million: 

(a) The estimated maximum additional ; 

(1) Man-years of civilian employment, by general categories of positions; 
(ii) Expenditures for personal services ; and 
(iii) Expenditures for ail purposes other than personal services. 

Mr. Jonansen. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. As one result of the hearings that we have had this 
week, I am writing, with the approval of the subcommittee, to the 
Secretary of Defense a letter following through on the hearings we 
have had about recruitment of scientists and technical people, and I 
am asking the Secretary to give us a report on that. 

We appreciate very much, Mr. Merriam, the information which you 
and your associates have given us. We appreciate also the coopera- 
tion you have given us, and which we hope you will give us from 
this point on in the efforts of this subcommittee to hold down any 
unnecessary Federal employment. 

Mr. Merriam. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much for coming and being with us. 

Mr. Merriam. It has been a pleasure. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will stand adjourned. 


(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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